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Preface to the Second Edition 


In the preface of a book it is an author's privilege to make his claims for 
a new point of view, a new scheme of organization, or whatever else he feds 
necessary to justify his effort If the book is fortunate enough to reach a sec- 
ond ediaon, he need make no further claims, for the book is obviously m 
sufficiently wide usage to justify its improvement and republication, and he 
feds assured that a number of his colleagues have already found sufficient 
reasons of their own for using it 

So he approaches a revision with increased confidence and further tests 
his point of view against new data and new research, cutending and modify- 
ing it as the developments of the intervening years may warrant 
1 am particularly fortunate in having both engaged in and directed DTigina\ 
research in the field of adolescent youth problems since, as well as before, 
this book was first published To the research man the world is never static, 
answers are never final, and textbooks are never finished In a dynamic so- 
ciety no one can see the problems of teen agers today from the perspective 
of yesterday This is the first lesson that authors, school administrators, 
teachers, and all youth leaders must learn 
Biologically, adolescents and youth are much the same as Adam; soao- 
logically, their perspective on life is very different from that of their grand 
parents, and too often from that of their parents, so that the ciders arc 
likely to be something of a problem to their own children So the pace of life 
quickens, as the young grow wise in expencncc and adults fight to sa^c 
themselves from ^coming victims of outworn habit 
I have observed with much interest the increasing tendency of researchers 
int^ccn age problems to obtain ihcir information from adolescents and 
youth themsches These results arc ated frequently in this revision, for this 
trend is in harmony with our original thesis that youth problems lie less in 
the glands than in the social structure in uhich their pcrsonahties arc being 
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formed m meeting the concrete daily issues of home, school, peer group, and 
community 

The basic theory of the book is unchanged, and the general outline remains 
the same, although the text and data have been revised extensively from 
Part Two on The section on the transition to moral maturity has been ex- 
panded from four to five chapters, that on attaining marital adulthood from 
three to five chapters, that on attaining economic adulthood from three to 
four chapters 

The author is happy to acknowledge the help of Professor William Griffin 
Gnacdingcr, Director of the Audio-Visual Center at the State College of 
Washington, in having taken the major responsibility in the selection of items 
for the film list 

Paul H. Landis 

Pullman, Washington 

/August, 1952 
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The transition experience that bridges the gap between childhood and 
adulthood is the subject of never-ending study The physiological experience 
of puberty, the psychological experience of attaining maturity, and the socio- 
logical experience of adjustment of those m the teen ages is an everpresent 
challenge to parents and teachers as the generations succeed each other 
Still there is not enough understanding of the nature of this crmcal period 
m the life cycle of man 

In the study of adolescence there has been too much emphasis on the 
physiological, too little on the soaal and psychological, too htdc understand 
mg that experience is more than a function of physical maturation and in 
herent disposition, too httle understanding of the impingement of the social 
processes on the developing organism, too much emphasis upon adolescence 
and youth as a state, a period, too httle upon « as a dynamic process which 
leads the growing organism through a molding senes of social experiences 
A great deal is to be gained from an understanding of the social world 
in which adolescents and youth function, and in seeing how interaction 
there affects the transition to adulthood Teacher training must deal more 
realistically with experience factors m the development of adolescents and 
youth Compared with these, understanding the physical organism and to 
born behavior mechanisms is of only incidental importance A comprehen 
sioQ of the functional soaal situation is a first step to real understanding 
This book recognizes not one social world of adolcsance and youth but 
three the urban, the town, and the rural Modern pedagogy has been geared 
too much to large urban situations in which a minority of adolescents and 
youth are reared Each of these social worlds provides for those who reside 
m them a scries of molding soaal experiences and requires a unique kind 
of adjustment Bath creates a disiwwl pfobkrtv fes piTCSVi, teiwhet, and soaal 
institution 

Adulthood in a complex society has httle relationship to physiological 
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matunty It is rather defined m terms o£ moral, marital, and economic com 
petence— soaal criteria rather than physical Its attainment is by way of 
maturing social experiences, an increasing number of which are provided 
by educational mstituuons 

If there is merit in this theoretical emphasis, it lies in its greater appli 
cabihcy to the practical task of working with, guiding, and solving problems 
of adolescents and )outh Too often teachers and parents have used as a 
scapegoat the traditional emphasis on biological “rebirth,’ glandular im 
balance, and presumed emotional concomitants of puberty They charge 
adolescent maladjustment to these faaors, about which they can do little 
or nothing rather than face issues squarely and recognize that they them 
selves, or other factors in the experience world of the adolescent, are the seat 
of his difficulty 

Acknowledgment is made to the following journals for the use of ma 
tenals that the author had previously published School Revteu-, School and 
Society Social Forces, Proceedings of the Pacific Sonological Society, pub- 
lished by Research Studies of the State College of Washington 

Acl nowledgment is also made to the following individuals for a critical 
reading of the enure manusenpt and for valuable suggesuons Hugh D 
Coleman, formerly Superintendent of SchooU, Baker, Ore., Kathenne H 
Day and Mane Van Maanen, Research Assisunts in Rural Sociology, also 
to my colleague Dr Ushc L Chisholm of the Department of Education for 
a cnucal review of the outline. 


I am happy also to acknowledge the contnbuUDii to ray thinking of per 
sons svho wotked w,th rae on vanous phases of study and ravesugaf.on oser 
a petted n^eral years whde they ssere ray students or research asststants 
Unned States Amt), Mns Molhe 

S All *= Uraverstty of Chicago. 

thn book was ray sery effictent secreta.^ 


Pullman Washmgtoi 
September, 1945 


Paul H Landis 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


]OANNE RQGERS~AD01£SCENT 

Choosing to emphasize the importance of social experience m under 
standing adolescents and )outh, let us begin with a concrete case that 
demonstrates the working of the soaal processes m the formauon of a 
personality [torn childhood to youth Tlicn there will be time for a theo- 
retical statement 

We introduce, with a fictitious name but othcnvise a real person, Joanne 
Rogers, college sophomore, age seventeen * 

My present community is a college campus, fast movijig, mebJt, specialized, 
and includes about one square mile It has all kinds of centers and activities 
within It For me, it includes only the dormitory, the dassroom, the theater, 
and the library 

A typical day would picture me rising about 6 30 au, taking a shower, 
listening to the Day Major program while dressing and doing my room work, 
going down to breakfast silently to plan my work for the day, returning to my 
room to brush up on the politics assignment then studying all day or going to 
classes, stopping only for the news broadcast the newspapers, and lunch at 
noon, and dinner at night Occasionally I help some girl with her English 

^This IS a student autobiography in the authors collection At vanous points 
throughout the book such accounts ate drawn upon ro demonstrate the operation of 
social processes in the development erf the personality of adolescents and youth These 
papers more than a thousand in number, were written mostly by freshmen and 
college sophomores m introductory sociology courses with a social psychological 
orientation and in courses in social psychology Students were asked to describe the 
development of their personalities to terms of concepts learoed in the course as a 
semester paper assignment In orclcr to encourage frankness students were gtven the 
assurance that their names, which were to appear only on the upper nghi hand corner 
of the first page would be clipped off the paper urnnediatejy after » had been graded 
and that no one else would be permitted to read them unhl after four years when 
they would have been graduated and there would be no possibility of their idenuficacion 

J 
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At 10 M PU corns the Richfidd nsvt. after tth.ch I so 
to bed I usuaUy tv.ist and turn worrying about my work until about » 
a proUem that 1 cannot otBcnme. Otel the week ends I sleep as long a< an> 
stash my hair, occasionally go to a mosieby myself or ssith a girl friend 'r 
trniB 1 study or mend or sprite a letter home ahont nothing much fOt quite 
dnS, gooi-natnres!, and somewhat easygoing The girls alls ays know that 
neser hate a date, so Tm the person asked to uke telephone and hostess duy 
in my dormitory and to sen e punch at the patty I'm gross mg Iss goodheatted , 
they usually are able to find some other goat. 

Then, too, Im the person who takes good magazines I’m the person also 
referred to for subjects for themes and term papers, references, to tell wHat the 
Edict of Kantes was about or if that extra bracelet would be too much lor this 
particular costume, how to study for the next test, to get along with a room 
mate, to keep the gids at the iron from singmg In other words, I scctn to be 
number one Advice GirL 

At parties I’m definitely a flop, therefore, the cats committee is right in my 
ime B-xausc 1 m so busy, I don’t have tunc to get in on the games I always 
enjoy mjself at older people’s panics where no fast games, petting, mincalc 
daoemg, roughhouse, or nsque stones are imoKcd I really go so far as to 
lease and kid older people and enjoy myself very much But when I try to hate 
a good ume with people my own age. I’m as artificial and duU as I can be, 

I don’t understand them (Don’t eser have an only child, esen if you base to 
adopt some mote.^ To be admmei into my own group, TYi Viat e to force my 
self to take up games and sports, learn to dance well, get a few muscles and 
more w md, lose weight, and dear my complexion — everything that I don’t care 
“two hoots” about now Perhaps I shall be forced to, but not soon. 

1 ra quite satisfied with the present mold of roy life. I have a burning desire 
for knowledge, to be good, very good, one of the best. I have a goal — to pass 
the civil service examination for a position m the foreign service. Im absolutely 
confident of securmg it, because I ovW be one of the best. That aim dictates the 
major part of my life. Clothes, amusement, play, society, communi^, hobbies, 
appearance, activities, and even frmds and famdy, mean hardly a thing 
I mmetimes wonder if I m going after it m the nght way I have but a one 
track mind, isolatioa has always been the only way I must never lose confi 
dence m myself or a cemm amount of conceit, because they are the only whips 
to drive me on. In susuining them, I suiuin myselL Wh-n they begin to ebb, 
I comid-r suiade^ runamg away and changing my name. Tm getiing a 
good educauoa, an opportumiy awaiu me afterward to go on to an absorbing 
carcer-the perfea Umc, the perfea chance for the perfea thing 


Jooooc Rogr,^ age seven, rco, 5 feet 6% inches tall, sveight 150 pound, 
sshue, lema'e, bright, wi* a high IQ, is in rhe upper 20 per cent of di 
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2,000 freshmen m her class who took the required psychological examma 
tion These arc the simple, obvious measured biological and psychological 
facts But clearly a young woman whose whole hfe centers about one dis 
tant and abstract goal, uork m the foreign service, a young woman who 
has no interest m the round of social affairs of a college campus, no wish 
to compete in the game of mate attraction so prominent among the young 
women of sevcniccn, who leans so toward introversion and who drives 
herself so desperately to study and scholastic excellence that she becomes 
anxious at times to the point of suicide, must have gone through a senes of 
shaping social experiences that made her scheme of values and her essential 
personality organization different from that of many other seventeen year 
olds We therefore must inquire into the social processes that so shaped her 
personality 

The family group is the most important to personality formation, having 
much to do with one’s goals and ambitions and ones method of seeking 
them Joanne describes her family 

Our family has always been just a marriage and never a joint group includ 
mg relatives We have kept hired girls and usually hired men during the work 
seasons, outside that we have lived alone 

The family includes my father, fifty-eight at present, blond, tall, very good 
natured, witty, uncomplaining, well hked, and quite a successful and modern 
farmer My mother is foay, chubby, short, dark, self centered, quite likable, a 
rather poor manager, but better than average housekeeper, not too intelligent, 
extravagant, in general a very average person, ivhosc constant sniffing and 
lisping was all right when I was used to it, but now since I ve been away, those 
habits irntate me so much I could scream She is afraid to go to a doctor to 
see what is wrong with her nose, even though both Dad and I ha>e wanted 
her to, ever since I can remember I try to encourage her to practice some speech 
efXfztses fhac f brooghf iront the speech depafttnent, bur she is too stubborn, 
lazy, and annoyingly indiiferent to try them 

My father is principally of Danish descent, has lived on the same farm since 
he was three years old He went only as far as the eighth grade and is typically 
prejudiced against Jews grafters, big business, and everything else conflicting 
with his interests He speculated on land dunng and after the war (First World 
War) and has been paying debts ever since He is by far one of the hardest 
workers m the neighborhood as well as one of the largest and most respectable 
landowners He belongs to the Grange, a farmer’s cooperate, and the Masonic 
lodge Dad has modernized his farm machinery and equipment, but not our 
home, which IS owned by hrs mother In all, he owns and rents about 2 000 
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acres In spite o£ all his modern equipmem, he pUnls poutocs by the moon 
and, 1 am convinced, will continue that practice 

Other than the financial angle, I doni thmk my father has had a great deal 
to do with shaping my life hen I was little, he'd tell me stories, hi t during 
the depression, he didn’t c\en seem to know that I was around Th- few times 
that he was in the house, he was eating, sleeping, or reading the newspaper 
He has tried to get me to b^mc a farmer, since I am expeaed to be the so’e 
heir to his property I was gnen some stock and sent to the Junior I iscstock 
Show for tsso years, besides being entered in all the girls’ distsions The one 
principle that my father has dcs eloped in me is saving money Im going 
through ccAltgt so far on my savings and the income from 5-1 acres of wheat 
’ land Im renting Dad farms it without pay and gets the sack bills, too My 
father is very considerate of all women, but firmly believes I could do anything 
that I trained myself for, it 1 wanted to 

My mother has gready encouraged me to study and direct my life in what 
ever field 1 should choose Every week for si* years, she went to town to take 
me for a music lesson She always bribed or rewarded me (Ivc never been 
sure which) for doing good schoolwork, picking up my clothes, sitting straight, 
doing my chores, and being a good girl It was usually a pretty dress or money 
I was forbidden to do anything which would break my glasses or skin my 
knee again 

I can remember my mother sendmg me to school with long underwear, 
two pairs of woolen stockings, lined boou, my Dad s sheepskin coat, leggings, 
a qujt, and a special brick heater the first three years of school, so I wouldn’t 
by any possible chance catch cold That alone would have gnen anyone an 
infcrioniy complex, besides a backache My desire to be good at studies kept 
me m dunng most of the recesses, therefore, my opportunities at play and 
muscle budding were seriously handicapped My mother, without doubt, has 
done more to infiuence me than any other person. She has regulated everyihmg 
I have done and has seen that I did what vsas expected She i$ somewhat mousy 
and never says much outside the famdy She is th- sol- person with whom I 
idcnufy myself to any Urge extent Som-tunes I hate that woman enough to 
choke her, but most all the time I am very grateful to her One reason for my 
attitudes IS that it seems ihcie is not much difference m our ages— she has 
never entirely grown up 

Oat can ttiily stt 4c loou of some of Joanne’s mterests, ambmons, 
and mouvauons m this famdy ...nation where the predommaung values 
w-ere nnle salucs-work and success by die power of sclf-duected eSorts 
In the background u the mother motivaung the child by material rewards 
to meet the standards of excellence she held for her 
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Next to the family the childhood play group is probably the most dc 
termmisnc of personality formation Joanne describes her first play group, 
which had to be outside the family as there were no brothers and sisters* 
and Its eJTect on lier future status in the rural neighborhood 

Wy first play group 1 shaddec to remember Before I even started to school, 
when I was only four years old, three little boys just older than I brought us 
the mail c\ery day and stayed to pby My sexual experiences began then and 
lasted nil I ivas nine years old when my mother decided it was time for me 
to learn the facts I was horrified at what I'd done, but I didn’t tell her All 
the kids except me seemed to have been informed Jong before about such 
matters, and I had a very had name Immediately I changed myself completely • 
I wouldn’t even so much as listen to a dirty story To this day I can count on 
the fingers of one hand the times I’ve forced myself to accept a date, but I’ve 
never gone twice with the same boy 

TTie friends I went to school with have never forgotten my soiled record 
and still remind me of n occasionally, but I weakly try to laugh it off People 
always remember the worst things you vc done, even though you’ve completely 
changed I don’t believe I was ever so happy as the day I heard one boy telling 
another quiie seriouily, “I don’t care what those fellows got her into, I’m telling 
you she’s the one nice girl there is m this school, and I don’t mmd telling 
everybody " 

Joanne’s lack of interest in making heterosexual adjustments, participat 
ing in the game of dating and mate seeking, common to young folk of 
college age, seems not in the least abnormal when one knows of this early 
experience m her play group and what it cost her m the way of permanent 
reputation in the only community she knew until she graduated from high 
school and left for college 

Beyond the play group are the neighborhood and community, ever pro- 
jecting their values onto the child, offering him experiences or curbing his 
expressions. What of Joanne’s neighborhood and community? 

The neighborhood is small and ‘gossipy*’ Few people have gone further 
than grade school and most have Ined there all their lives. There are few re 
stncuons other than the Ten Commandments Except for murder and theft, 
even the Commandments need not be strictly observed Nice guls are pre 
ferred, but the less precise ones are more in demand One or two families go 
to church on Easter, but no one thinks of going any other time 

The rural, diversified farming community extends about ten miles from my 
home The landscape vanes from level flaU to rolling hills, from poor timber 
land to the gigantic lava formation, bom meadows to fertile hills My father 
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keeps cattle on the scab rock and timbcrland, cuts wood, and raises wheat on 
the flatlands Dairying, stock raising, hunting, fishing, and bootlegging are the 
mam enterprises engaged in by the community The farming population in 
our community holds itself somevshat superior to the bootleggers These feel 
mgs of difference are not mtense. Most people sec the broad side of matters 
Expensive machmery and fine houses contrast with a comparatively poor school 
and the lack of subscriptions to good magazines 
The range of my contacts among pcojJe at home was and is very large I 
should estimate that I am acquainted with at least 700 people These contacts 
are practically all informal and personal 
The community centers arc widely distributed, three gram warehouses, the 
school, and a store and post office at a town of about twenty people, including 
railroad section hands and everybody living two or three miles out Most of the 
marketing and buying is done at a city of over 100,000 population 45 miles 
distant Recreational activiues are fostered through the school and the Grange 
The storekeeper is the postmaster There is a rural mad route. There is no 
church, no one wants one 


My home community is quite a comiast to the college life, ra which I now 
live This commumty is one of youth hailmg from osery dnection and environ 
ment for osery possible reason Instead of the quiet, laissezfajre mdifletenee, 
everyone is in competition svith eveiyono else, pameularly m fraternal, dormi 
tory, and clique groups Older people melode mainly the housemothers who 
mainuin order and try to make us idl sdk and satm devotees and oh so, so, 
prec«, who inspect our rooms maudy to see what our pensonal innk consists 
of TVejrMggest problem n avoid a complete oervons breakdown I don’t 

outside the classroom Whether they ate Idsed or dnhked depend on the 
number of their w itty remarks ^ 


In the home neighborhood Joanne has no chance to shed her past. She 
» knnvvn for what she has been as well as for what she ts, whaf she has 
W affects aimudes of peers and adults toward her as much as what she b 
B oth past and present roles detetinine her status in the oroup 
Mote significant soil is the faa that loannr'. 
pt.marj.group semng enters into her own concepnon of rersfr" n 
everybody knows her past, she feels that sh^tsT u 
Through school she finds a ehannd for ^mU u""“* 

by unique aeh.evement.W.th.tecmosaCr::;rd^rhoT^“'“^ 

. rt 

cev. 1 improved upon ,,H,eht ,an4. .Ttlp^* tgc ^li^e 
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home school has an average of siMjr students in grade and junior high school 
and sixteen in high school The mam attraction at the beginning of each year 
IS for the students and the neighborhood to see the new teachers Afeerivard, 
the school is one big family setding down to work and basketball games* 
ENcrything is quite informal, students date teachers and vice sersa, grades are 
easily acquired Life is a party, bat nobody learns anything worth fcaming 
I ha\c always had a desire to learn at the expense of everything else I prac 
tically memorized my grade school books, therefore, J did very well In high 
school I was forced to play basketball because there were not enough girls to 
make a team otherwise I certainly wasn’t very much of an asset, and I never 
did enjoy myself 

I worked in the 4 H dub We had a wonderful leader who required us to 
enter at the community fair each year which included other clubs In addition, 
wc gave demonstrations and were taught judging This club was highly com 
petitive, and I was inspired to get blue nbbons and, no matter what the com 
petition was, I got them Then I tried the livestock division and had the same 
good fortune This greatly altered my status in the community I was really 
someone But the more I did, the more I was expected to do Besides 4-H 
regular work, I had to play at the entertainments and give booster talks for 
the 4 H I think the 4 H did me more good than any other organization What 
It taught me was much less important than the confidence and conceit that it 
gave me I knew I could do anything I wanted to and not be afraid 

In my freshman year of high school 1 Ranged music teachers from a house 
wife to the instructor at a teachers college I was ternbly a&aid of this man, 
but my music progressed by Icajjs and bounds My thirteen ycar-old eyes had 
never seen such an imroaculatc person, never a wrinkle m his clothes that 
must have been pressed twice a day, never a flaw m speech, well read, and the 
cleanest penon I ve ever seen 

Every night I spent hours washing and ironing clothes and trying to get a 
flat, sculptured effect on ray hair I bathed three limes a day to be sure that I 
was clean, and I was^ Ive never put so much time in on myself before nor 
since, hut as soon as I get out of college, HI do it again ft ivas irortfi every 
minute I spent on myself and hard on the Soap and the ironing board I ve 
forgotten much of the music he taught me, but I certainly shall not forget the 
lessons in persona! care which cost only the time to observe them This man 
had been to Europe to study, had collected pictures and autographs of today s 
well known musicians I often wonder if his experiences did not hare an un 
conscious cBect upon my final choice of a career in the foreign service Every 
cent I ever paid that person was worth tea tunes the money value 

The music teacher was one of those persons who so often laBuence the 
adolescent greatly In this case contacts with him gave Joanne a conception 
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oi new rolc5 for herself. Although she does not say so, she undoubtedly had 
a “crush" on him and had visions of herself as someday being his wife and 
accompanying him into the big world beyond her community. There she 
would play new roles among strangers who knew nothing of her guilty 
past 

These arc the broad outlines of the social processes and group experiences 
that have formed Joanne’s personality up to the time she has entered col 
lege She is now a college sophomore, unusually industrious scholasticall), 
determined to reach the goal she has set for life, willing to accept her role as 
a social misfit and be the maternal adviser to girls in her dormitory, and jet 
recognizing that m many respects she has not arrived at the desired point 
m her personality integration In her analysis of her present problems there 
is evidence of conflict and confusion, although there is also evidence that 
she IS defining her life program more and more clearly Let us consider 
further some of her adjustment difficulties First, certain of her problems 
she relates to her own biological development and to the social responses 
her physical traits have elicited from associates 


I resemble both my parents m various ways From my mother came de- 
fettive eyesight, a tendency toward obesity, dark eyes From my Dad, height, 
color of hair, and some facial features The worst worries I have are my acne 
skin and dr«dbl rheumatism appearing at the most unexpected places About 
all one can do for both is to grow out of them, if possible 
Iv. .Ways W much older appearing diau the people my age Beeauso I 
w„ grown up when I was ten. everyone always eapected a great deal nf me 
Naturally one has to live up to social eapectations at the eanense of reallv 

^uTent'fn’coll "f” ' ^ow they th.nk I n. a gldnate 

they, but the older people accept me as someone younger I can’t sec that I 

tion will always remain thus >»gmmng to feat that the situa 


In addition to the socul reactions to h™ K, I i 
her a sense of uobtton and aloneness Ioanna fZ “P’ 

inab.hty to participate m the social tJorld sensitive about her 

try to laugh It off M,mVS'l’'c^J Ihnranee m the social svotld, but I 
direr, my summer, m acLevmg ZT “ “V 
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My inferiority in a recreational sense has mainly been overcome by com 
pensating through studying I am beginning to wonder if this is the right way 
after all I could otercome it if I took time In being successful in the foreign 
scnicc, the more accomplishments one has, the better chance of success Next 
summer I base rcsoUed to learn some sports, dancing, improve my French, 
learn some shadow and magic tricky Jearn to play a horn, and become much 
better informed on all subjects I think I need to see the other side of life, bur 
I don’t have time at college 

In everything that I do well I have a superiority complex I don’t doubt at 
all that I carry it to the extreme Just the other day a fellow said, “That girl is 
certainly stuck up ” I can sec that I m going to need some polishing on myself 
to give just the right effect, but I m going to have to change the composition, 
too I can’t do it overnight, though 

Yet people say, Joanne, I d give anyihing to play and sing like you," or 
“How in the world do you make your grades? or What pretty teeth and 
eyes you have, Grandmother ’’ For a time I think Im not such a washout 
after all Maybe people realty do like me and I m making mountains If I 
would take the time for silly and confidential matters, I could have a great 
many friends But if I had a lot of friends, they would bother me so much 
that I couldn t work It seems to be an endless chain, and where the weak link 
IS I don t know May I repeat I can't do everything I have neither the capacity 
nor the ability to manage it . . 

Joanne’s conception of her status js by no means clear Most of the time 
she feels quite certain that she is inferior socially When she considers her 
goal, she finds a good reason for acquiring new trails that would make it 
possible for her to enter into new social roles with grace and ease. At other 
times, when bits of praise or flattery come her way, she feels socially ade 
quate Maybe she is accepted after all, maybe at least as fully as she wishes 
to be So the quandary goes and probably will until she either acquires social 
ease in peer group situations or becomes so firmly established in her voca 
tion that conunuous ego support wifl be derived from a successfii/ and 
unchallenged role there 

In the meantime, the going is sometimes diflicult She resorts to day 
dreaming From what we know of her already, it is easy to imagine the 
content of these dreams 

I regret that I am very subject to daydreaming I picture myself in foreign 
lands learning their customs and having a very di&ult but most enjoyable 
excursion . , u j 

The problem that has faced me ever since I graduated from the aghth grade 
is that of an occupation I thought and thought and thought and thought— 
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nursing, medicine, law, farming, teaching, music? I had always cxpcrtcd to 
go to college, but even when I came, I took a general course for uant of some 
thing definite Then I thought of speech In music I did very well in my 
^oice lessons under a teacher who spent much extra time to encourage me 
Last summer I reached the point where 1 didn’t care what I was I took a trip 
off to Montana, went swimming, learned to ride horseback, and quit ivorrying 
Then one day something ]ust said to me, ‘Why don’t you try history? You 
never stop liking it, and you do very well m it. You have a desire to learn 
what the world is about You're broadminded enough to see that it doesnt 
consist of just what you know You’re ignorant of cicrything but what you’ve 
contacted You’re not afraid of work Try the foreign service, sec the world 
and what makes it turn Improve yourself by associating with the people who 
are doing these things— the men who have gone somewhere and arc guiding 
the whole world Have enough ability and you can pass any civil service 
exam ” That’s my goal and all the talent, ability, and ambiuon I can gather 
won t be one unit too much to take me on from here 


Although fanusy has played a great pan m Joanne’s thinking, she comes 
back from the dream world to face the realistic problems her decision im 
plies and drives forward fully conscious of obstacles m the way of making 
of her dicams a reality 


My whole life will no doubt be a struggle to achieve equal ability with men 
in a man’s position The head of my department has frankly told me that I 
shall have to be twice as good as the average man to even break into the 
foreign service I can be and I will, u means that much to me I know that 
I myself and all my benefactors will realize that all the added effort is ctiutcly 
worth while 


I feel that the mam reason women arc not treated equally m business is 
because they arc inferior, both m experience and knowledge My goal is to 
never stop learning Durmg the winter I open the doors mtcllcctually, from 
now on, m the summer, III open the doors socially as much as possible I 
realize that I shall have to do that and can only wnh great difficulty 

At present, except for rclaUvcs, Im indmed to accept aU men on an im 
personal basis I always judge them by their inlelhgence and ambition rather 
than by appearance alone The best looking men are usually low lo the other 
respects They know they can get by on their looks I feel that marruge would 
mm everything for me, so 1 ducourage friendlmess with men as politely as 

'.IS 
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Clearly the one thing that holds Joanne together, the motive force, is her 
desire to achieve her goal of competitive success in passing a civil service 
examination to enter the foreign service. She is centering all her energies 
on this goal 

As we review Joanne’s present personality, it is clear that the motn ations 
that seemed rather peculiar at the outset for a girl of seventeen are in reality 
not so when one understands the social processes that have formed her dur- 
ing the years from childhood to adulthood, m foct, it seems quite natural 
that she would be the kind of person she is Certainly tcaclicrs who worked 
with her m high school needed to know a great deal more about Joanne 
Rogers than that she had a high intelligence test score Intelligence is not 
the key to her personality To understand Joanne, one must know that she 
has one overpowering ambition compared with which life itself means 
nothing 

Behind it is no doubt a desire to shed her past, escape into the big, 
anonymous world of foreign travel, and work with strangers 

A THEOTiETlCAL STATEMENT 

We have selected Joanne’s case, not because it is Mctssw\y typical of the 
average adolescent, but because u illustrates so well the basic fact that per 
sonality is made and marred by experience, that the child by the time he 
has reached tuelvc is already well on the road toward the deielopmcni of 
personal ideals, goals, and motivations which wil! determine his essential 
reactions to most situations in hfc, that he is, in fact, not only an individual 
possessed of individual di/fcrenccs but also a per/o» possessed of status In 
this we imply that Joanne is more than a bundle of individual difTcrcnccs, 
she is also a person conscious of the position given her m various social 
groups 

This brings us to a > cry important distinction which is essential in under 
standing not only the adolescent and youth but any human being, the 
distinction between the individual and the person In thinking of the indi 
vidual, we arc thinking of the human being as he is by menial endoisment 
and mental acquismons In thinking of the person, ne arc thinking of the 
individual svith the added attribute of status, that is, the social recogniiion 
that has been given him by the groups of which he is a part ' We come into 
the svorld as individuals We acquire atatus. and become persons"' 

■Thu diiuneuon beovrrn tl.e inji'idoal and the penon is that of Rolert E. Part 
and Emrsl W Bnrgess. See their felmA.rOa. « rfe Soerrr o/ SnraofeCT, pp. 55-57, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1524 
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In working with adolnccnts and young people, it is important that we 
understand the adolescent not only as an individual but as a person, not 
only as possessed of individual differences bnt also as being conscious ot a 
unique status in every social group of which he is a member Status is 
acquired It is die product of tbe various roles the mdividual has played in 
soaal groups and of the recognmon that has been accorded these roles 
To be first or last makes a difference m the status one holds in any group 
■Not only does it make a difference m ones status it makes a difference in 
onts concepuon of himself This bangs us to the proposition that roouvation 
IS to a considerable extent a product of group expectations that sptmg from 
one s soaal sums One docs what he thmks is expeacd of him in the roles 
he has acquired through group participation 
If s\e appl) these prinaplcs to Joanne Rogers, we see that she has selected 
from the numerous roles she pU)ed in childhood and adolescence the one 
line of activity which she has found most sausfying from the standpoint of 
the status it has gi\eo her She seeks recognition pnmardy in this ime Her 
various group associations have made her ainceivc of the intcllettual role 
as being the one in which she can best find the satisfactions she w'ants This 
role she finds compatible, jet not suffiacnily so to make her lose sight of 
her conception of herself as playing unsausfaaory social roles in peer-group 
social life 

This leads us to another proposition not only is one s status important, 
but ones own concepuon of it. It may well be that Joanne is much more 
fully accqitcd soaally than she realizes but because of various unfavorable 
group reactions, she feels inferior m this sphere of acuvity and has built up 
a fear of social situations that robs her of ease Her role of scholar and excel 
lent performer in the ‘t H club has brought favorable recognmon She is 
sure of her suius there and therefore, has built her whole hfe about com 
petuivc success She conceives of herself as fitting this role well and there 
fore derives satisfaction from it 


Wt muii cnntludx wiih regard to the origin of the driving force of 
Joanne. pe.»nxbt) th.t it i. d-nved prmurd) from having found m many 
aaivn.M unrevv aided from the ilandpoint of group reaction, and therefore 
from ihe .undpomt of permnal Muifaenon. A. a consequence, she pours 
.up-eme effon .mo a raihee resmaed Ime of eompa.uve endeavor with the 
tm ix« of aJ. ev.ng ereatnes, m Uu. pameular hue Here she w.ll be d.e 

ihc m diis, one wonders what 

dir ou mne will be. SS J1 .he be rebb-d of all driv.ng foree> W,U she be 
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able longer to excuse her failings m other fields? Will she, m fact, be able 
to face life at all or yield to the impulse of suicide? 

One might also ask ivhat obligation docs the guidance or personnel expert 
in the school have for Joanne? Obviously, to try to make an extrov cried 
good fellow of her would be foolish That she should acquire greater social 
case b> deliberate practice is clear One who understood and appreciated her 
central motivauon could easily show her that the acquisition of more of the 
elemental social virtues would be a great asset in achieving the goals she has 
set for herself Others more expert m guidance and personnel work will 
readily see other things that should have been done for her in the high school 
and that could be done in college The point to be stressed here, however, 
IS that whatever is done can be done wisely only by one who appreciates the 
experience factors that have molded Joanne Rogers’s personality, determined 
her status, and influenced her choice of goals One begins by working svithin 
her framework of values and goals and leads from that point forxvard 
In educational practice tve have long appreciated individual differences 
as a baste and meaningful concept of individual psychology, we have not, 
however, sufficiently appreciated the importance of social status, a basic and 
meaningful concept of social psychology Yet this concept has increasing 
meaning in a soaety where much of education is of necessity conducted 
on a mass-production basis At no point is a recognition of the person as one 
possessed of status more necessary than m dealing with adolescents and 
youth They are persons who have acquired throughout the trial and<rror 
struggles of social adjustment of childhood a conception of ihemsclscs and 
ibeir roles The secondary school and college must in working with them 
help fit them to new roles through which they can acquire adult status with 
the kind of satisfactions and recognitions adulthood brings 
The high school through its guidance program and the college through 
Its personnel program have come to rccc^nize the supreme importance of 
handling each student as a person in a part of his school relationships Even 
at best, however, most of the schools work must still be done in group 
situations If the school is to do this task well, it must develop a more Iwcly 
appreciation of the social processes that determine the values, attitudes, and 
personal goals of the average adolescent and jouth It must recognize more 
fully the social processes that play upon mduidual differences and creife 
persons with different roles and sarjing degrees of soaal status- It must 
try to understand the adolescent and youth's own conception of his social 
status as well 

The modern urban school systctir sees (he adolescent and jourh at a giren 
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aoss secuon of time, knowing almost nothing of his past Unless we teach 
crs understand more fully the shapmg force of social processes that im 
pmge upon the personahty of the modern child to shape him into the 
nvcntieth-ccntury adolescent and youth, we fail to understand him in his 
stnvmgs 

It IS the purpose of the treatment in the following chapters to depict as 
vividly as possible these social processes as they bear upon the experiences 
of adolescents and young people and create for them the adjustment prob- 
lems so characteristic of the struggle for adulthood in a complex soaety 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOK 

The book is so organized as to emphasize what the author conceives to 
be the major problems that now face young people in America The follow 
ing chapter (Chapter 2) defines the adolescent youth group and shows why 
It IS a problem group The rcmaming chapters of Part One present in the 
foUotving order the foundauon maicrials with which the student of social 
psychology must work in understanding the adolescent and youth 
1 The Bwhgieat Foundeuon (Chapter 3) Pemnent biological faaors 
that relate to behavior are coasidered->puberty, maturauon, sex, and age 
1 The Social Stweture (Chapter 4) TTus embraces the unique aspects of 
the Amaican socul climate and culture patterns which provide the mold m 
which the raw materials of human nature arc formed 
3 F^fonahiy (Chapter 5) Personahty is Ute result o£ the shaping of an 
tndtvtdua I s nattte eapct.tes by the fotees operattng tn hts soctety The most 

«s.t and -Uutc tthtch become the value 

smtaute, mental caMcity and aont ^ T “pacts of physical 

our society in the diicctian of shaped for every member of 

■" - Kr,e,s TiE 
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ments shape the child, the experience xvorlds of farm, village, and urban 
youth, and the rcsulung personalities, ve compared 
5 Persanahty Stress (Chapter 7) Strain is the product of adjustment 
efforts arising from the ncctssity of every child, regardless of his nauve 
capaciucs, to conform to the requirements of the social order The ado- 
lescent acquires various mechanisms of adjustment in his struggle to play 
accepted roles in various groups and gam status 
After Part One, in which the basic processes by which the human animal 
becomes the human personality, the individual, the person, are discussed. 
Parts Two, Three, and Four take up three broad phases of adjustment in 
which he the chief struggles of contemporary adolescents and youths in 
attaining adult status These three critical phases of adjustment arc 
1 Attaining Moral Maturity (Chapters 8 to 12) The child is nonmoral 
Hu morality is imposed by his ciders The adult is moral Between the non 
moral period of childhood and the period of moral adulthood, the child must 
acquire the altitudes, behavior patterns, and restraints that are implied in 
becoming responsible for ones own conduct In childhood there is the 
recognition of the authority of parents, and after that, m adolescence and 
youth, the broader authority of the mores the law, the social controls of the 
adult community The problems of home, school, and church m bringing the 
child, who lives m a society that has m a certain sense lost its moral ob- 
jectives, to a moral adulthood is an issue of paramount imponance Three 
chapters arc given to this problem and uvo to a study of factors that hinder 
some in attaining moral maturity The result is moral failure and dehn 
qucncy 

2 The Transition to Marital Adulthood (Chapters 13 to 17) The child 
must grow out of the parental family, become emancipated from it, and 
eventually establish a home of bis own This involves the transfer of the 
mcire rejoder emotional attachments from parents and brothers and sisters 
to a member of the opposite sex The child must transfer sex interests and 
sex play from his own self to members of the opposite sex This implies the 
acquisition of sex information and aiutudes and behavior patterns in the 
realm of sex The goal is the establishment of cffcctnc heterosexual asso- 
ciations, mate selection and marriage 

3 The Struggle for Economic Adulthood (Chapters IS to 21) The child 
IS a recipient of economic benefits He ts dependent The adult roust be 
independent, prosidc for himself -md other dependents Bridging the wide 
gap between dependent childhood and economic aduJihomJ m an industrial 
socict), which has forsaken the apprenticeship system, is a serious problem 
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for modern adolescence and youth The problems of job choice, of finding 
a job compatible to one s personality and talents, of migration m quest of 
work, of establishing new social rclauonships incident to occupational ad 
justment, have become major ones In an industrial society the balance of 
work and recreation, also, has taken on an aspect of importance not 
thought of m a work-centered frontier society 
For the modern adolescent and youth the school has become the major 
agency of social adjustment The final part of the book, Part Five (Chap 
ters 22 to 25), is de\oted to a consideration of the schools part in helping 
adolescents and youth find themselves and their places m society The 
school IS considered in its function of 

1 Supervising and directing peer group adjustments 

2. Trying to make up to the adolescent for the failure of other social 
insututions, especially of the home and/or neighborhood 

3 Serving as a social elevator for vertical mobility 

4 Vocational education, traimng and placement 

5 Guidance toward social, moral, and economic competence. 


eUEST/0V5 FOR REl lEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 Summarize the influences that seem to ha\e shaped Joanne Rogers’s per 
sonality 

2 What value or value! did she hold uppermost at age seventeen’ Why had 
these salnes become the goals o£ her striving? 

3 Were her attitudes toward dating different trom those of tho averago of 
her peers? Cite factors that were probably responsible, 

4 Show how Joannes past as well as present roles determined her status in 

erowr^m“"'T"'"' “ ’=1 •''W ’h' 

grown up m a large city? Explain 

5 Diitinguish belween Joannes roles aod her status 

group, a^irngll';' "^’ His status rn meanrngful 

thelLmltyV”""' 1-=1£ beyond 

aa.W„;a\X;:: "tn 6- *0 

Stoupe I-"-’ ’d;„s.ments to her social 
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n. Was Joanne Rogers’s social inadequacy or adequacy inherent or the 
product of experience m group situations? Explain 

12 Might daydreaming have entered into Joanne’s choice of a vocation^ 
Docs her choice appear to be a wise one? 

13 Is there any reason for believing that both her daydreaming and vocational 
choice arc related to a desire to escape £rom her home environment? If you thmk 
this IS so, why did she wish to escape? 

14 If she should succeed m entering the foreign service, will she be free of 
the necessity for coming to terms with informal social situations, or should she 
more frankly face the issue of acquiring social ease now? 

15 Is there danger in permuting an adolescent to build his life so completely 
about one goal as Joanne has done’ Discuss 

16 Would jou say her solution to her own adjustment problems is abnormal 
when one considers her background experiences? Explain 

17 Distinguish bctivccn the mdividual and the person 

18 Were Joanne's problems primarily of individual differences of hereditary 
character or problems of social status? Explain 

19 Show the necessity of always dealing with adolescents and youth not 
sunply as individuals but as persons 

20 May teachersaod parents base a great deal to do with derenniDinga young 
person’s conception of lus status’ Explain 

21 What general status is the adolescent youth trying to lease and trying 
to attain? 

22 In what three broad fields are adolescents and youths sirising with great 
difficulty to attain adult status in American society? 
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PART ONE 


Biology, Social Structure, and Personality 


The humaji being at the onset of puberty is a composite of what heredity 
provided and experience has devefoped There were within him at birth the 
forces of life and growth, the capacities to receive sensations and to respond, 
to generate energy, and to act There awaited him at birth a world prepared 
by centuries of experience for his coming Man is a time-binding creature 
He carries his past into the present and projects both past and present into 
the future At bu-th, teaching and learning begin— habit and personality 
formation The native equipment is thus provided with patterns of behavior 
suitable to group requirements By the time he reaches puberty, he is already 
a human being in the social sense, even though additional soaal patterns 
are preserved for him 

At the outset it is important that %ve understand clearly that we deal 
from the beginning with a creature whose behavior mechanisms are of habit 
rather than of instinct, whose behavior potentials arc the least shaped but 
the most promising of those of all creatures, a creature whose great promise 
lies in the fact that the race presents to him, ready made, its tools, customs, 
values, and social equipment Born without ideas, he can be made to grasp 
the infinite, born without consaence, be can be made scrupulous beyond 
regard for his own life, born svith the appetites and physical hunger of 
beasts, be can be traasAmjetJ ta (be punri* tfbere eu'i'iHg’ /s s rcJwreJ 
gesture and passion the theme of literature, drama, and poetry And these 
very appetites and hungers of man are expanded into great social msiitu 
tions 

The making of human nature as embraced in our traditional concept of 
personality is a lifelong process There are age periods, however, ssben the 
process is more significant than others In our soaety adolescence and jouth 
comprise such a period 





CHAPTER 2 


Pei tod. Problem, and Approach 


THE ADOEESCEHTyOUTH PERIOD DEFINED 

Chronologically, the adolescent youth group is made up of persons t^vcIve 
to twenty four years of age, psjchologically, of those terminating a pro 
longed period of infancy, sociologicallj, of those who are trying to bridge 
the gap between dependent childhood and self sulBcient adulthood Child 
hood, from a social viewpoint, is that period of life when society, usual!) 
the family, assumes full responsibihty for one’s conduct, support, and 
guidance, adulthood, the period when the individual is responsible for hi$ 
own conduct, su|fport, and choices 

Viewed from sociological perspective, adcJcscence and youth comprise 
that period m life when the individual is m the process of transfer from 
the dependent, irresponsible age of childhood to the self reliant, responsible 
age of adulthood, the uncertain penod when parents begin to rclxv their 
hold and shift responsibility from their own shoulders to those of their 
offspring and during which the maturing child seeks ocu freedom and in 
finding it becomes accountable to society The importance of adolescence 
and )outh as a sociological period depends largely upon the conditions 
of a particular society Youth may be prolonged or scarcely ctist, the child 
6cmg usfierccf Aasrri'j niftj !e nwy* be s petrad socesi cres-^r— 

a prolonged siege of agonizing adjvstweM, which tests the mettle of the 
initiate— sometimes leaving him broken and defeated, or conversely, it may 
introduce the individual to no major social deasions and challenge him 
with few problems of soaal adjustment 
Adolescence and youth arc society imposcd—a lengthened period of social 
infancy The adolescent youth group, in fact, exists only because advanced 
cultures have created an anificial gap between childhood and adulthood 
The group twelve to twenty four years of age is excluded from full partici 
pation m adult life 
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From a phjsiological standpoint, the older adolescent has reached adult 
hood He has, m fact, alrcad) reached the age at uliich he could prrxlucc 
offspring, make a In mg and assume moral responsibility for choice if 
expeaed by socicij to do so Persons of similar age do these things in most 
societies and did them in our frontier socict) of ycs*erday Tlie interesting 
aspect of the jouth problem is that our society docs not, except in ssartime, 
Bnd It practical to accept )oung people into adult social roles 


THE EXTEST OF THE ADOLESCEXT VOUTt! GROUI 


The place of the adolescent youth group m the life cycle and its num 
bers and rauo in the total population arc shown in Table 1 It smU be seen 
that the adolescent group, here shown as twche to fourteen years of age, 
makes up *15 per cent of the total population, the group fifteen to nineteen 
years, 7 1 per cent, and the older youth group twenty to twenty four years, 
15 per cent. Together the adolescent youth range, twcUc to twenty four 
years, accounted for 23,PS0.000 of the 1950 popubtion of 150/197,000, or 192 
per cent. This group is considerably brger than the cli Mhood group and 
almost as brge as the middle aged group 
The edolescent JOU h period mth all the nuroben intoKed is nonethe 
less a rather brief period in the total life span of contemporary man. as is 
shoss-n schemaucally tn the chart. With an aserage eapeetatton of hfe at 


1 ChCTccd' 


Ad3»Sverf-Y2ufh 

P^no j 

Ycirn ] 
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Fic. 1 Thz Aoolescivttol'to P«,ot, js ti« Mow»s Ufe Si*as 

The a<b1csc«iyouih period, even though It h«be-Ti«r^,t-rl.i l .. r 

U>in«u year, « con^Foraiy soatj. siffl ^tended UirousH a period of 

m tirx to cipea fony ya^* cf producur- aonitr In a" IT adulthood 
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Table 1 The Adolescent youth Group tn the United States by Age and 
Sex, Showing Their Place tn the Ufe Cycle and Their Percentage o\ the 



Males 

Females 

Total 




Per- 


Per- 


Per 



cent 


cent 


cent 

Age group 

Number 

age 

Number 

age 

of 

Number 

age 

of 



popu- 

lation 


popu 

lation 


popu 

lation 

ChtldrcQ, under 12 

17,237,000 

23 1 

16,869,000 

22 2 

34,106,000 

22 6 

Adolescence, 12- 
14 

3,569,000 

4 8 

3.251,000 

4 3 

6,820,000 

4 5 

Adolescence and 
youth, 15-19 
Youth, 20-24 

5.302.000 

5.457.000 

7 1 

7 3 

5.431.000 

5.870.000 ; 

7 1 

7 7 

10.733.000 

11.327.000 

7 1 

7 5 

Young adults, 25- 
34 

11,659,000 

15 6 

12,035,000 

15 8 

23,694,000 

15 7 

Middle aged, 35- 
54 

Old, 55-64 

19,061,000 

6,637,000 

25 5 
8 9 

19,454,000 

6,543,000 

25 6 

8 6 

38.515.000 

13.180.000 

25 6 

8 8 

Retired, 65 and 

5,711,000 

7 7 

6,611,000 

8 7 

12,322,000 

8 2 

Total 

74,633,000 

100 0 

76,064,000 

100 0 

150,697,000 

100 0 


• ■ GchotI Chiractemt.o of til' f Childrto and f otith 

Orrem Fafa/aoaiKafar/a,*""^^ • ^ ,550 

1930, Canirt FifalaMa K.far//, Stntt ■ popolation, the 

The yonng adolescent geoup p,p„l,t.on, and the older yoo.h 

group fifteen to nineteen jots, 71^ cent Together the group 

group, menty to menty ,hc 1950 population of 150,697, , 

trsenty four years accounted for 2S Bsoiaa, 
or 19 2 per cent 
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mcnt These facts have some very important implications to education m a 
complex society, as will be pointed out in various parts in succeeding chapters. 

It should also be pointed out that the adolescent-youth period is a con- 
venient but nonetheless arbitrary classification. Even yet in our society tnany 
young people have no real period of youth. They enter directly into adult- 
hood from adolescence. Some have very little adolescence, being forced into 
adulthood soon after twelve years of age. Moreover, in a social sense child- 
hood for many extends well past twelve years of age. But in any field of 
science, arbitrary classifications are necessary in order to establish norms 
that represent the t>'plcal or usual situation under a given kind of social 
condition. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE ADOLESCENT-YOUTH PROBLEM 


A social problem emerges when conditions of society create maladjust- 
ments that rruke the group conscious that cert^ elements of the popula- 
tion do not fit the social structure.^ 

Agricultural societies historically have had few adolescent-youth problems. 
Childhood merges directly into adulthood. In our frontier society of a few 
generations ago, the adolescent group was not recognized as a problem group. 
Young people took over the responsibilities of adulthood early and were 
accepted In adult roles by the society. When urbanization developed to the 
point where the adolescent had no place in the work world, problems con- 
sequent to debytd maturity brought to focus the adolescent problem* The 
youth problem emerged much later; in fact, it was not recognized as such in 
the United States in any real sense until the depression decade of the 
thirties. 


The scientific study of the adolescent problem has been widespread since 
approximately 1900, partly owing to the monumental works of G. Stanley 
HalU partly because during the twentieth century the secondary-school sys- 
tem has come into its own and the prc^Icms of handling a large adolescent 
group in the new institutional situauons provided by the secondary school 
have ofIcTcd a ncs'er-ending challenge to administrators and teachers. This 
has led to extensive instruction in the field of adolescent behavior in tcacher- 


» For an ^toauag >It«r on this topic, i« Rkhard C. FuIJer and Richard R. Mytr-. 
June, ^ “ Social Prtfclan," American SocioiogUal Review. 6-32a-32! 

^ ^ N-ew York. 1S05; Ycuth: I 

Eiucj^ivn. Pjpmen and Hygtene. App!«oa<>fflttir7-Crofti. Inc, New York, 1905. 
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training institutions that prepare college youths for the sccondary^hool 
system Adult education m child care and training has also made many 
anxious parents eager for an authontativc voice of science to guide them 
in handling their teen age children 

The upper jears of adolescent, now more commonly called the jears of 
youth, ranging from s«tecn to tuent) four or from eighteen to tu-enty four, 
were not recognized as problem years to any perceptible extent, as has been 
pointed out, until the depression of the thinics s\hcn the nation suddenly 
became aware of the fact that there was in reality a youth problem 

The extent of this youth problem and its meaning were brought to public 
attention primarily because of the large numbers of young persons m receipt 
of public assistance m the transient shelters for migrants on relief rolls for 
resident dependents, and in various supplemcTit2] emergency svorb and tram 
mg programs developed by the Federal government, such as the Works 
Progress Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration There was then general public recognition of the 
growing threat of idleness to that large group of the population ;ust above 
the high school group in age With the growing consciousness that there 
was a youth problem came a senes of studies aimed at understanding their 
problems Various suegesuons for remedial measures ihrough which society 
might in some way discharge its obligation to this group of coming citizens 
who seemed to have reached an impasse, unable to go forsvard in achic\mg 
economic and marital maturity, and threatened liecausc of these frustrations 
with the dangers of failing to realize moral maturity, were brought forth * 
The youth problem was recognized as one of the most critical problems 
m our society until the Second World War suddenly created uni> crsal oppor 
tunitics for them and sohed die mayor phases of the problem 


^ PO}\T OF lIEn 

Tlic enure age range invoUcd between childhood and adulthood is cm 
cred m this book since it is behned that one cannot adcquatcl) undersvand 
the early adolescent period without ilso traang the cxperi-nce of the ol ’er 
adolescent as he enters into the soaa! experiences of \oung people Mihou^h 
the secondary school deals primanly with the adolcKcm manv of the proh- 

•Airong ilie tnoti i-npoftant tW itwfw* are tfyrc tA li-e tr-'r a-« 
CoTmiw on whKh was cratrd dunns tk» pwwd M*** iT^unt *.erc i n 
tl-e Fcdrral En exfimnr Relsef Vdnints^loB and WT V These and oih r wa o/ 
youih arc atod rcrieatwllr ihiwjshfw* lks» 
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lems encountered ere significant only because o£ the social experiences that 
are -o oim n n to young people m an urban industrial culture as they leave the 

school system , , , t .u 

Emphasis throughout is placed on understandmg the adolescent youm 
group in terms o£ the pecuhar social roles they play in a complex society 
AdoUscent-yotnh problemi must be analysed in terms o/ the social expen 
ence oj this age group Simple though this statement may seem, little oj the 
huge volume oj literature in the field of adolescent study is based on this 
assumption 

Historically, adolescent problems have been largely attributed to physical 
psjchic-emouonal states arising from conditions within the organism— sub 
lime emouons, turbulent temperaments, maladjustments in organic balance, 
new birth, glandular de\elopment, and what not Such a view of adolescent 
problems has been outmoded as the sciences of human behavior have 
ad\anced 

Studies by anthropologists among pnmiuvcs have indicated clearly that 
the causal connections made by genetic psychologists between the physio- 
logical traits of puberty and the mental and emotional turmoil of ado 
lesccnce are not valid The relationship does not exist where culture patterns 
mahe demands on adolescents diSerent from those our culture makes 


Studies of adolescents ihcmscl\es m our society also show that, if emo- 
tional upheaval, craouonal control, and similar problems of internal ongm 
arc critical problems in contemporary adolescent experience young people 
for the most part fail to recognize the fact For example, of 1,904 high school 
pupvls in grades nine to twelve of Cleveland High School m St Louis, Mo^ 
who wrote anonymous essays on ihcir problems, only 11 per cent menuoned 
lack of emouonal control as being a problem for them * In contrast, 46 per 
cent mentioned problems growing out of their relationships with teachers, 
34 per cent mentioned problems growing out of sclccung a vocation, 24 
per cent mentioned feelings of inferiority growing out of social relationships, 
19 per cent, problems growing out of finanaal condiUons of the home, 10 
per cent problems of making friends In other words, they did not consider 
that problems arose primarily from their ability to regulate their inner drives 
but from adjustment incident lo relationships m the soaal environment 
Even personality problems are in large part of external origin, as will be 
seen from a icmcw of Table Z 


"'S'' end Sanely 

? Apr 17, 1 !h3 
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Table Z Percentage 0/ 5^00 High retool Seniors Who Cheeked Certain 
Personahty Problems^ 


Personality probJcm 

Boys 

Girls 

Being able to talk to people 

27 9 

33 3 s^- 

How to develop sel/-coafidence 

21 1 

34 4 

Daydream too much 

20 6 

2S 3 V/- 

Having a desirable personality 

2J 7 

25 4 w/ 

Losing my temper 

16 3 

26 2 ^ 

Wanting people to liLe me 

16 6 

25 5 ^ * 

Worrying too much 

14 7 

23 5 

Being too nervous 

13 1 

21 3^' 

Worried about my appearance 

15 9 

17 8 s/. 

Being over or underweight 

11 0 

21 3^ 

Want to learn to dance 

23 7 

10 3< 

Having an inferiority complex 

14 9 

17 0^ 

Not enough ileep 

14 4 

32 7 '4 

Shyness 

13 8 

12 94. 

Poor complexion 

10 0 

15 4^ 

Controlling my emotions 

8 8 

U1 ^ 

Understanding myself 

9 7 

13 5 w 

Having the blues a loc 

7 9 

33 4 

Being left out of things 

10 3 

10 8* 

Getting along w ith people 

11 5 

9 8t 

Not sef) arrraciive 

8 0 

12 2 N-' 

Too short or too tall 

7 4 

11 1 -y 

Having good manners 

11 2 

8 Oet. 

Being uncomfortable at panics 

10 6 

7 51 

Tiring Very easily 

3 3 

10 3>/ 

SmoLc too much 

10 1 

2 91 

B-ing a^^kw3^J 

5 1 

4 8+. 

Ffcijuent illness 

1 7 

2 9y 

Don t base many friends 

2 5 

3 5x/ 

People sectn to dijlile me 

5 0 

I 91 

Sometimes think of ^de 

1 s 

2 8s/ 

Crippled or other handicap 

2 1 

1 7V 

People dtsIiLe mv race 

0 3 

0 iy 


•FfomUJ nu« Jf«/ 1/./^ TMr frriv-fr p. >< Thf Coff f- 

PooV»tore g»tc Cbttffc P allnja Uiih Jinuirr, 19^9 
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•rh= Purdue Opinion PoU for Young People,* with a nationwide sain^. 
dso shows dte major concetn of high-school youdts wuh external ptobte- 
tr example, the ^11 tepetts htgh schta.1 young people’s concern over what 
vv.ll do after graduanon as follows: how much abthty do I have, 59 

As Ybulh UooV Beyond High School 



5SX wcnCtr ho» nwch cta»ty thty twve 



56% woniif lot *•'01 wwk they ore btst suited 



42% ac^ff atot thea rest interests ere 


40% wonder w^ct febs ore ettn to bi;t) sense) groduotet 


25% wonder how to go oOOul getting o job 



33% wv-der whether they should go to college 


Fic 2. SoMi Cosaiss or Yocse Pioftt As Thit Look AsttAo (Purdue Optntart 
Poll for Young People ) 


per cent; for what ssorV. I am best suited, 56 per cent; what are my real 
interests, 42 per cent; what jobs are open to high school graduates, 40 per 
cent; how do 1 go abciui gtuing a job, 35 per cent; should I go to college, 33 
per cent. 

It is no wonder that adolescents and youth have such queries, for they 
hate reached the age, by the late high-school years, when an answer to these 
problems cannot wait. The answers have been put of! throughout childhood 

»H n PcT-rr«n and Ly'e M Svctxa.xeptxMUom National tiucaiion Attonjuon 
JourrJ, 1950 
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and m the early years of adolescence Now the problems must be faced, for 
new steps must be taken ahead and the future must be met 

It may be stated as axiomatic that the emotional responses and mental 
conflicts of youth for the most part reflect experience with social situations 
The internal condition is symptomatic oi social relationship Ccrtamlj tins 
IS dearly revealed m the case of Joanne Rogers described in Chapter I Her 
adjustment problems and mental conflicts reflect her status in social groups 
of which she is a mcmbcf rather than any unique personal reactions to the 
fact of puberty itself 

It follows that adolescent youth problems can be understood in large part 
by learning how contemporary culture and social organization handicap 
young people m making transiuons to adulthood It follows, also, tint the 
psychology of adolescence and youth has little significance except as it » 
related to these forces which impinge upon the personality of the mdividual 
and which explain m large part whatever menial turmoil he may manifest 
Anthropological studies, as well as recent studies of contemporary ado- 
lescents and young people, suggest that we are safe m working on the 
hypothesis that mental maladjustments and emotional conflicts are primarily 
the product of external forces which impinge upon adolescence and youth 
m a complex society Culture patterns, rather than innate mike up or letua! 
maturation, define the social roles of adolescents and youth Tor us the prob- 
lem is to analyze these roles as a product of group- and cuhure<onduioncd 
behavior. 

The complexity of these roles tn an urban industrial culture is the essence 
of our problem After commenting on the rather exacting procedures cm 
ployed by many societies to imtiaie adolescents directly into adulthood, Dios 
makes the following interesting observation concerning (he lack of well 
defined roles for adolescence and youth in Western society * 

In Western society there are no such cultural recognitions pwen to the 
gradual process of growing up nor to the significance of pulicnjr ai a stage of 
maturatjon The ado'escent lives in a culiural no-man s land Mween a p-xi- 
rccred socially irrcsponiiVe childhood and an independent adulthow! m sshKh 
he II suddenly to take on the full rrsponi btlitjei of nulunty Th- rv-/«re »s 
so depattmcnialiTed that a special mstnutton out« de the ism ly, nair-ly t'^ 
school II set apart to prepare ch Idreo to a«i« re the pouers, mi nfy iix n 
lellmual poutrs necessary for crrniual adult li'c In a co'dance w ih cu' urit 
irsdjtjon, ihii preparaijon M to lake place «i hin the Khoot where the t‘ ‘‘J 

*VrxtT t\<3t,TAt Pfrt^ IT P-2S2 A?p:««sCfi uryCn^n U, * 

\otV, IWl 
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can be kept safclj deachcd from scnous adult affairs Established traditions in 
our culture are not fasorable to the notion of preparing children for adulthood 
by permitting them to participate increasingly m adult actmtics 

Adolescents and youth m a complex society do much striving m reaching 
adulthood ojmpared to adolescents and youth m more simple societies The 
strivings reflea problems imposed on them by the social structure rather than 
inherent differences in the biological constitution of primiti\es and mod 
erns This faa further demonstrates the dcsirabihty of a situational rather 
than a biological approach to problems of contemporary adolescents and 
youth. 


QUESTIOliS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 Define aMescenee and jouth Point out the diSerence among a ehrono- 
logieal, a psjchological, and a sociological defimuon 

2 Do ) 0 U think the adolescent jouth period m Ameiican society is a product 
of physiological factors primarily or of social factors’ Explain 

3 What IS meant by the phrase 'a lengthened period of social infancy”? 

4 How many yoimg people are there m age group twelve to twenty four m 
the Umted Sutes’ What peteentage of the total population is m this age period’ 

5 Di^ the fetors that eteated a problem of adolesceoeo A problem of 
youtb. Duun^uh between adoleseeuee and joulh as these terms ate now 
commonly used 

uil^rwi,'!'' ‘’"’'“"''t! ’PPtuaeb to adolescent youth 

problems What is meant by social roles’ ^ 
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CHAPTER 3 


Physical Pact and Social Meaning 


WSTOmAL htYTH AND SOCIAL REAUTY 

Most o£ the confusion m our thinking about adolescence, as has been 
implied in Chapter 2, has grown out of exaggerated conceptions and 
numerous misconceptions regarding the effect of biological forces, originat- 
ing within the creature, on behavior. This has led to an undertsumauon 
of the importance of forces withm the individual’s soaal habitat 
This IS analogous to the common pracucc of a generation ago when 
every common behavior trait was labeled an “instinct’' Then it was as' 
sumed that one could do little about behavior because it was m the nature 
of the beast With greater understanding we have come to sec that most 
common behasior traits reside m the culture pattern and are a part of the 
individuals behavior mcchanums only because of habit formation The 
instincts were for the most part products of a lively scientific imagmation 
It was handy enough for the parent to dismiss the bullying tendency of 
her son by saying it was due to the pugnacious instinct, or the wayward 
tendencies of her adolescent daughter by saying it was the mating msimct, 
but so to label it did nothing for its solution Such problems can be solved 
if understood as products of experience rather than of biology. 

Let us admit frankly at the outset that man is animal underneath, not a 
first-class animal, for nature has provided him with so little equipment for 
lacing hfc as an animal But nonetheless he has some equipment There is 
the physical body vested with energy, the forces of life and growth, the 
nervous system to preside over it, thcr ductless glands controlling organic 
drives, fcchngs, and emotions The orgamsm has the capacity for learning 
and for thought. 

But bemg a poor animal opens the way to becoming a human being The 
ill formed patterns of behavior arc claborattd by training into many forms 
of sixial behavior Other animals begin where theit ancestors began, snan 
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begins where his ancestors left off Improvements of the generations are 
passed on to the child through social transmission Teaching in ns broadest 
sense is the essence o£ personality formation 
But let us try first to uoderstand the importance of certain biological 
characteristics as they relate to behasior patterns of adolescents and jouth 
The most obvious of these physiological traits arc puberty, maturanon, sex, 
and age 

PUBERTY AND ITS PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The period of adolescence is unique in that physiological developments 
associated with sexual maluru) take place These developments, summed 
up in the general term ‘ puberij,” arc universal and invariable The physical 
changes implied are (1) the development of secondary sex characteristics, 
such as changes in body proportions, notable widening of the hips of the 
girl, growth of pubic hair, hair m the armpits, fuzzy hair on the face and 
body, growth of breasts of the girl, change of voice of the boy, (2) the 
development of primary sex characteruucs, that is, the maturing of the 
sex glands which m the girl is followed by ovulation and menstruation and 
m the boy by the production of spermatozoa which u usually accompanied 
by occasional nocturnal seminal emissions 

THE CEREMONIAL ACCOMPANIMENTS OF PUBERTi' 

Puberty, like other critical periods in the life cjcic, has often called for 
institutional ceremonies to mark the occasion and give it spcaal social sig 
nificancc,^ Many primitive societies have developed elaborate ceremonial 
procedures for welcoming the pubescent into adult society or for making 
him conscious that he must assume new roles Our soaety, on the contrar), 
has entirely neglected puberty from a ceremonial standpoint Even the faa 
of sexual maturity, which makes rcproducuon possible, has little retauon 
ship to couruhip and marriage They are delayed for purely soaal and 
economic consideration Passing through puberty is ignored by our soaal 
institutions, no new social status being granted the adolescent b> vmue of 
the fact that he has reached or passed through puberty 
In societies where puberty is recognized cercmonialh, the process of mm 
'Ruth IkncdJrt, The Saence of Custom, Tie Cennry MjSJ’i>ie W 
ApnJ, 1929 
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ating the pubescent individual into adulthood takes many different forms * 
It may involve a long teaching process, it may introduce him to sex experi 
cnce through established tribal procedures It may test his capacity to 
an adult through ordeals of various characters These ordeals for the boy 
often mvolve excruciating pain or torture which test his mettle to see 
whether he can suffer hkc a man He may be expected to isolate himself, 
fast, and torture himself until he secs a vision Before he may bear the stamp 
of adulthood, other societies require that certain body parts be mutilated 
Some societies let the child grow up unencumbered by most of the social 
codes until they are forced upon him at puberty, whereas others have a 
long trammg program beginning at birth and continuing until the indi 
vidual takes over the responsibiliues of adulthood In all societies, whether 
training is gradual from childhood or mtroduced as a revolutionary epoch 
in the child s experience, there is consciousness on the part of adult society 
that children must eventually take over the roles of adults and must be 
prepared for those roles Modern society has delated the day of assumption 
of the adult roles far past the age of pubescence The tcachmg process is 
gradual and conunuous It extends for many individuals far beyond puberty, 
reaching into the years of youth It u inclined to ignore puberty cnurcly 
even to the extent of negleamg tcachmg the elemental facts about sex 
maturation and sex funcuonmg 


TftE PSYCHOLOGICAL l'‘tPlJCATION5 OF PUBERTY 

The >cry d.sregerd of puberty m our society has in the past been a source 
of emononal shocl. to many adolescents who developed ptimary sexual 
charactenst,^ wuhout any knowledge of diert mean.ng Menstntauon u 

m«hers were rnchned to handle thetr daughters svt* a hush-hush atmude. 

phys.oIog.cal experrence. 

c ‘ r -'her lack of ^^Ure euL field 

vv im proper preparation by the ctvine of franV infr.r,^ . 
tioml, mattcr<.f fact wav diere .T nn ® u ^formation in a nonemo- 

In fact It IS dnn^ff 1 u reason whatever for emotional shock 

n^d -nmu of tx ± been g.ven even the 

th., source " duturbance &om 
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It has also been assumed that the hoy was hkcly to be alarmed at the first 
appearance of erotic dreams and resulting nocturnal emissions These fears, 
also, reflect the inadequacies of sexual training rather than any natural fear 
that originates m connection with such a process If the boy understands 
that these new sensations and glandular reactions arc a natural accompam 
ment of manhood, there will be no cmouoxia\ tension resulting With the 
boy, as with the girl, a wholesome approach to sex cducauon m the better 
homes and schools has practically alleviated serious problems of adjustment 
growing out of these physiological manifestations 

The development of secondary sexual characteristics offers more of a 
problem Physical self-consciousncss is hcightcoed by the development of 
secondary sexual characteristics that accompany puberty With boys and girls 
the appearance of secondary sexual characteristics may be a matter of some 
embarrassment in associations in the nude As the breasts become conspicu 
ous, they may be a source of embarrassment for the girl in play or m appear 
ing before groups To the extent that these embarrassments exist, they arc 
to be explained by notions of modesty which are characteristic of ones social 
group It IS doubtful that the average young person today suiTcrs the cm 
barrassments m this field that were characteristic of an older generation 
when notions of modesty u ere quite different from those of the present time 
The participation of both boys and girls in athleucs m abbreviated dress 
and the more frank recognition of secondary sexual characteristics as nor 
mal and natural have tended to make easier ihc purely physical aspects of 
attaining maturity There arc no doubt many cases where boys and girls 
are teased by older brothers and sisters, by parents, or by members of the 
peer group and, therefore, become extremely sclf<onscious and sensitive 
regarding changes m their own bodies Boys arc probably most likely to 
experience this difficulty m connection with changes in their voices This 
is especially true of boys who have been used to singing or using their 
voices extensively m group situations Some boys also arc sensitive shout 
the growth of fuzz on their faces, especially if they are teased about it or 
ridiculed because they secretly use their father's razor By and large, how 
ever, one must consider that most of the soaal adjustments of adolescents 
and youth centering about purely physiological developments of puberty 
are rdatjvciy ununportant, except in cases where divergence from the norm 
IS extreme, as with severe cases of acne 
Adjustments that grow out of purely physical developments of puberty 
are extremely transient, since the adjustment problem usually disappears 
with the compkuon of physiological devdopment Wnh most individuals 
such embarrassments are at most of a few weeis’ or months’ duration The 
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very fact that all adolescents and young people recogmze the j 

*1 phystcal changes keeps them for the most part from becoming severe 

causes of social maladjustment -glared 

A mote complete discussion of sex cducauon, masturbation, and related 
problems as they may affect the adjustments of adolescents and young 
people appears in Chaptti 15 


MATURATION AND ITS SOCIAL COUNTERPARTS 

The facts of physical and mental growth and maturation arc incontestable 
They are measurable both by observation and by the more precise scientific 
instruments The rate of growth even in these measurable fields is noneibe 



Fic. 3 ScJiEiUTic Cuivt 0 ? Ckasce* in Veioott or Phtsicai. Geowth of Bo«, 
Bum TO Twivtt Yeau. 

n c cliait u based on per cent increase in growth each ttx months The rate of 
growth during ifie puberty cycle it seen to be greater than at any other time except 
in infancy and early childhood. Physical growth n about complete at age twenty 
Puberty in girls begins approximately two years earlier than in boys {Alter Dr H R 
Stolt Injti u.e of Child Welfare, Umiernty of Calilorma ) 

Iw a matter of dispute Much of the literature of adolescence describes a 
spurt m phjsjcal, mental, and emotional grotvih at the time of puberty 
Mine Kcou itudicj qucnion Ac assumption except m Ac field of physical 
pimstli svhcie a ipurt m grossA is *ell established (see Fig 3) 

Uimock, after making a complex senes of measurements and studjing 
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behavior traits of 200 urban adolescent boys as they passed through the 
physiological changes of puberty (at the beginning of the study they were 
twelve to fourteen years of age and were observed over a period of two 
years), concluded that* ‘changes that take place m the development of 
the adolescent are probably not so numerous, so radical, so far reaching, or 
so abrupt as was assumed in the earlier phychology of adolescence ’ 

He goes on to show that marked changes took place in physical groivth 
onl), but among 25 other items on which focts were obtained, 'no abrupt 
or radical transformations are observed” He concludes that adolescent 
growth IS continuous rather than periodic, gradual rather than cataclysmic 

Hyg^/a * in its Healthgrams says, “There does not appear to be any more 
reason for regarding adolescence as a period of turmoil physically than for 
so regarding any other period of growth 

It IS usually held that mental growth, as far as an adult is concerned, is 
complete at approximately fourteen to sixteen years of age This fact, how 
ever, even if true, has comparatively little significance to behavior There 
IS evidence of increased learning power throughout the entire range of 
adolescence and youth, and even into mawatY Whether this is due to an 
increase m ability or simply to a pihng up of experience and knowledge 
and increased effectiveness in mastering learning does not particularly mat 
tee to our understanding of the adolescent period The facts arc that the 
adolescents and youth do manifest a growing capacity to deal with theoretical 
and practical subjects The school takes this fact into account m its cur 
ricular requirements 

Adolescence is often assumed to mark a flowering of social consciousness 
Although the maturing of sex powers docs imdoubtcdly have some relation 
ship to the development of soaal interest, many of the processes of sociahza 
tion once thought impossible until a later period are now actually achieved 
in nursery school Regard for others, the give and take of social situations, 
courtesy and considcrauon — all may be taught at a very early age, providing 
social expectancy makes these patterns of behavior clear to the child Even 
the matter of habitual cleanliness, which under the older psychology nas 
supposed to flower when the youth became interested m attracung the 
opposite sex, can be as easily or more easily taught at nursery school or 
earlier so that these practices become habits 
“Hedlcy S. Dimock, Rediscovering the Adolescent p 266 Associattoti Press Vew 
York 1937 

* Healihgrams, Hygaa 16 824 Scpretnt»ef, 1938 
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The turbulent emotional life of adolescents so often described m the early 
psychological htcrature assumes an abnormal susccptibihty of the maturmg 
organism to emotional shock Whether this hypotheucal cxplanauon is 
adequate is somewhat questionable. G Stanley Hall s * notion of the ado- 
lescent’s extreme turbulence of emotion and mtellcct was derived from the 
idea that the adolescent and youth recapitulated m their own personal dc 
vclopment a revolutionary period m the history of the race. The idea has 
persisted beyond the time when the recapitulation theory itself has credence. 

The seventy of adolesMnt shocks is probably explained m part at least 
by the faa that adolescents are assuming some of the responsibilities of adult 
hood Not having been made immune to shocks by experience, they gi'C 
undue importance to even minor shocks They have not had sufficient 
experience to rate their shocks as adults do To more seasoned persons they 
would seem rmnor mdeed 

Certainly it must be adrmtted that many emotional states which have in 
the past been attributed to physiological development are due to stimuU 
from the environment which may themselves affiect physiological processes 
Remove the environmental stimuli and the emotional sicuanon disappears 

Studies of primitives show that it is possible, lo the proper cultural setting} 
for children to reach matunt) niihout passing through a period marked bj 
emotional strain and crisis * 


Adolescence, because it is a period of incrcasuig ph)sio!ogical sttength 
and mereasmg freedom from adult supers ision, admits of a greater range 
of aaisiiics It IS naturall) a period of greater esperunentanon than child 
hood, and because adults base already nartossed doss-n their acnsitics and 
associations m line ssith certain mtcrests and abihucs, it is hkely to be, also, 
a someishat more espenmental penod than most phases of the adult hfe 
cycle. At least this ssould seem to be the case m the American culture 
paiicrn 

If adolescence then i, a tumultuous penod for the mdmdual, it is no 

CiTt*“na'm ° =re likel) to 

cone ns ■" personal or soaal rclauonships. to 
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pcTKoal ideaU and cspericnual rcalme. Such social experience n often 

povoca ISC of tmo-ional upheasak prrience is otten 
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It may be that the adolescent as a physical machine often lacks coordina 
tion because of the rapid rate of physical groivth that he experiences On 
the other hand, the fact should not be osctlooked that he is at a period in 
life when many new skills arc demanded of him and when he is experi 
menung with many new situations His awkwardness is as often due to his 
learning in these new situauons as to a lack of actual physical coordinanon 
Kehhcr gives a social explanation for these ividely observed phenomena of 
adolescent awkwardness She says ’ 

Many ps>cho!ogists claim for youngsters at this time an awkward stage’ 
peculiar to the period of adolescence, but there ha\e been other periods in the 
chjd s life when he has increased his ratio of height and volume just as much 
without going through an ' awkivard stage ' 

Explanations? They must be numerous, but prominent as a cause of awk 
wardness would be the factor of self-consciousness of the body built into 
our people from the days of their early childhood We are in America suit a 
Puritan culture Most of us have inherited with our cultural tradition 
reticence about body functions, lack of frankness about body needs and a 
series of shames about physical development Se!f<on$tiousness and consequent 
awkwardness are almost inevitable in situations m which tension exists 


Stage of physical growth, bke any other characteristic of the person, may 
have considerable social significance Changes m energy due to growth may 
alfect certain interests such as interest m athletics 


Growth also has great significance m terms of group norms Delayed 
physical development, for example, may be a source of embarrassment to 
the young person whose peers are already blooming into physical adulthood 
The retarded development of secondary sexual charactcnsucs is perhaps 
more important in the case of boys than of girls, since boys associate freely 
in the nude and have opportunity to observe this development of each 
other* 

In the same way, acne, the plague of youth, becomes significant in that 
It may make the young person feel inferior So also m our culture, where 
plumpness is rated unfavorably, the chunky girl may feel extremely cm 
barrassed as she compares herself wth other girls who are built on more 
slender, verucal lines The girl who develops earlier than her peers, becom 


7 Alice V Kehhcr in Paul A Witty and Charles E Skinner. MenUl Hygiene m 
MoJerr, Education Chap 10 , Rinehart fc Ctompanr IHc. New-iork 1939 

» Herbert R Stolz, Mary C. Jones and Edith Chaffey The Junior Higli School 
Age University High School iournal Oakland, Cahf p 68 January J937 
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mg a woman m body and mtcrcsK m junior high school, is often faced 
With many djfGcuk adjustments 

It IS probable that some of these feehngs of inferiority due to unfavorable 
physical traits arc more acute m adolescence than carher because of associa- 
Uon m larger groups and because of a growing desire to be accepted by a 
larger number of the peer group The significance of all these traits, however, 
depends entirely upon the way they are treated by the culture and by the 
soaal group in which the youth is paiticipaung In parts of Latin America 
and in other cultures, a woman’s suitors are said to be in proportion to 
her plumpness In such a culture the chunky adolescent girl would be in 
the most favored social posiuon, and the more slender person would more 
likely sufTcr from unfavorable soaal comparison In all cases, what the 
group makes of a particular phjsical charactcrisuc is the thing that counts 
Retarded or accelerated physical development, acne, or other distinctive 
marks become ottremcly pinful to the extent that other members of the 
group notice them and make the mdividual conscious of his difference from 
the accepted group norm 


SEX AND SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 

The biological fact of sex diffcrcnuauon, being prenatal, persists through 
out life. It affects the rate of maturation and age of arrival at pubescence. 
Girls arrive a year or two earlier than boys, usually at twelve to fourteen, boys 
usuaUy at fourteen to sixteen At the end of the fertile period, about forty 
five years of age, the female sex has a well marked climacteric when the 
power of reproduction ceases The loss of fertility m the male is more 
padual and comes at a later age Sex also dciermmes the role that wiU 
be played in reproduction 

It IS a surprising fact that, even though emphasis on biological 

aipecis of adolescent problems has preoccupied teacher-training institutions 
or a Eenerauon, die school still lakes no account of die most obvious b.o- 
loptal fact of die adolescent jondi period, diat high-school and college 
pltfsiological mammy than boys 
a4s hm of d ^ I^'i’ '“T* chronologil 

ntV a '•‘"'i'" ■>='■"& “tsnship, and Lr 

na.e, problem svh.ch has become one of more than passing significance 

r-i Sorui 2y. 1 8, Sovnoto, IW »/ Poto.ra/ 
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in our soacty where sex ratios are badly out of balance after the school 
period because girls in the marnageabJe ages congregate in large cities, 
whereas young men m the raamageable ages arc relatively more plentiful 
in rural areas 

The sociological fact of sex dtSercatiaciaa is a developmental affair that 
begins in our society m the color of the layette and ends in the later days 
of youth when the process of building the distinctive phases of the female 
and male personality have been finished At maturity differentiation is ex 
hibited, not only in complete attire, but m a different system of etiquette, 
mannerisms, behavior patterns, social roles, and values Sex differences of 
a biological character are universal Social differentiations are pecubaritics 
of time, place, and social groups 

The adoiescent youth period m our culture has unique significance m that 
We tend to use the period of attammg physiological maturity as an excuse 
for loading onto the young person the burdens of sex distinctiveness or, if 
one likes the difference, the privileges and prerogatives that go with being 
male or female In any case, the period of adolescence and youth is for us 
a period when sex consciousness definitely comes to the front as a force 
CO be reckoned with m one’s associations and one’s approach to Lfe sicua 
tions The home plays us part m developments of this unique consuousness 
of sex differentiation, the school does, also, m assignmg different roles to the 
adolescent boy and girl 

The development of the masculine and feminine roles of youth around the 
time of puberty is frequently cited as evidence of a type of natural behavior 
that IS a consequence of physical maturity That this is actuary the cause is 
questionable In our culture, social expectation makes very clear that sex 
differences in behavior arc appropriate aEwui this period of life, tomboy 
activities of girls are frowned upon by the social group, as are sissy behavior 
patterns of boys disapproved by peers and adults al/ke It would seem that 
these behavior patterns arc culturally imposed rather than a necessary ac 
companiment of pubescence 

Adolescence forces upon the girl new social restraints and new social 
roles Pride in these new roles is fostered by the social group Appropriate 
dress and appropriate social activities mark the shift to these new social roles 
Characteristic of woman’s role in our society is maintenance of affccuonal 
relationships The female is supposed to develop traits of compliance, sub- 
missivencss, tact, charm, grace, beauty, attractiveness, poise— to become, m 
“ For a discussion of this problem, tee Paul H Landis. Topulsmn Problems Chap 
14, American Boot. Company, New York, 1W8 
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fact, a sj-rabol o£ the finer Mitucs and .deals of the human race. The male 
role, on the other hand, u built about vocauonal success, aggressiveness, 
and force. The male is the ruler of the clan and u supposed to 
develop the traits appropriate to this status and social role. 

Such sex roles are tradiuonal m ongin, not biological This is stnkingl) 
demonstrated by Margaret Mead s study of three prumme soacues “ Among 
the Arapesh the iiomen play a feminine role much as in our culture. They 
are maternal and tiomanly In contrast, among the Mundugumor the 
women are active and vinle and assume roles that m many societies are 
considered masoilme. There the) lack the “softenmg and mellow mg” char 
atteristics that are considered “mstmcuvcly {timnine by many pasple. 
Among the Tchambuh the women have a position o£ dommance m the 
community and family They have most to do with determining sexual 
choice. They are balanced emoaonally and highly efficient The men feel 
mfcrior, unwanted, and timid in love making They manifest the charac 
tcrmics of emotional instability which m our culture arc considered the 
unique attributes of women. 

Today in Amencan soaety the traditional roles of the sexes have been 
challenged as the democrauc coeducauooal school system has tended to 
minimize sex difierenccs Nonetheless, the tradition still persists widi be 
haviof challenging the tradmoo. 

The struggle for complete sex equality exhibited m the icndencj of girls 
and women to imitate the male role, the quest for a single standard of 
morality, the tendency toward cquahty of privilege between boys and girls 
in the familv, employment of women outside the home— these and many 
other faaors m our culture suggest the struggle to do aw'ay with distmctivc 
sex roles. The fact remains however, that “sex appropnaiencss m the con 
duct of the child is highly prized by the adults who are guidmg him.” “ 

TV^t \.stc4s Vixvt poimei out m 'Mtd^ietoivn tn Transition the persistence 
of distinctive sex roles** 

TVe w orlds of ihe tw o sexe* constmiic something akin to separate subculmra 
E«h involves an elaborate ass.gnri«it of nilcs to its mcmb-r$ and the dc 
vclopm'Tt of preferred perwnahiy types emphasizing vanous ones of the 
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more ssgnificant role atmbutes These two subcultures, though in general com 
plemcntary and reciprocal, compete at certain points Middletown’s culture, in 
common with the Western European culture pattern from which it stems, 
emphasizes difference in sex on the assumption of contrasting temperamental 
characteristics and aptitudes of men and women Men arc expected to perform 
certain social functions and to bchatc m certain ways, and another set of cx 
pcctations rules the lives of women Men get the living, earn the money 
to buy the living for the family, they pay for the children’s education and the 
family’s leisure, as well as for food, clothing and shelter They are the repre 
scntativcs of the family in avjc a/Iairs, the government surrogates, the paid 
religious leaders, the doctors, the lawyers They handle certain pracucal affairs 
—repairing the car or buying the tickets to Florida Women look after affairs 
Within the household, they care for the small children, and rear and teach the 
children, always with male authority in the background in the form of the 
father who comes home at night or the male supenntendent of schools They 
select the family’s social hfc They represent the family m aestheue activities 
and m many unpaid civic activities of a refined or charitable sort 
Dut this culture says not only that men and women do different things, 
they are different kinds of people hfen are stronger, bolder, less pure, less 
refined, more logical, more reasonable, more given to seeing things in the 
large, but at Itome needing coddling and reassurance, ‘ like tmie boys ’ Women 
are more delicate, stronger m sympathy, understanding, and insight, less me 
chanically adept, more tmmened in petty detail and in penonalmes, and given 
to “getting emotional over things' 

One cannot begin to appreciate problems of attaining adulthood without 
taking into account the vast difference in social roles that arc assigned boys 
and girls m our culture As a result of these roles, boys leave high school 
with broader and more definite community mtcrests than do girls The 
New York Regents’ Inquiry report makes the following intercsung com 
ment “ 

Actually, the boys in every grade and community group studied displayed 
somewhat wider interests than the girls did Whether the school or the com 
munity has been responsible for the development of keener mtcrests among 
boys, they apparently leave the secondary school with a greater potenual for 
CIVIC and leisure time participation Later analyses of the character of boys’ 
interests support this conclusion for the amvujcs m which boys evince genuine 
interest seem to contribute far more directly to satisfying relationships in the 
community, state, and nation than do those preferred by girls 
« Ruth E Eckert and Thomas O Marshall WAen Youth Leave School p 125, 
McGraw Hdl Book Company, Inc , New York, 1938 
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It IS possible that the transition to economic adultliocKl for the Ixi) is uime 
what more difficult than for the girl in that what m cx(>cctc(l m the adult 
role of the boy may represent a greater dwergence from the childhfxxl role 
The boy must learn work Inlms and become the economic head of a new 
family Tlie girl, on the other hand, must continue in a certain sense to be 
the dependent member of a family at she was in lier childhood, providing 
she adopts the traditional role of marriage and homemal ing Lsen the girl 
who plans to \enture into the work world for a temporary career almost 
alwajs has in the background of her thinking and her planning the iilti 
mate adoption of the role of wife and homemaker. Tlie b<jy is mu'h less 
likely to base a definite idea as to hts pbcc as an adult in the s«ial order. 
Even though he assumes marriage and fatherhood, this still is only a 
fraction of the adult role of any male. 

A more extensive arulysis of the transition of male and female to adult 
hood in the fields of marital, moral, and economic adjustment will follow in 
the appropriate chapters The important point to realize at this stngc is that 
social roles change, most of them have no necessary connection with the 
biological fact of sex, they reflect tradiuon In a society like our own where 
traditions arc being challenged, changing sex roles complicate problems of 
attaining maturity Many current problems of the adolescent girl relate to 
woman’s changing social role in our society We have learned that women 
can tend the dnlls and blowtorches quite as well as the pots and kettles, 
can compete m athletics and smoke tobacco This knowledge is disconcert 
mg to adolescent and youth of both sexes as they consider problems of 
morality, marriage, and income. 


AGE PERIOD A\D SOCIAL ROLES 

Tht adolcscm youlh group has betn dofiued m terms o£ age From the 
biologieal standpomt age is a simple measure o£ maturity, an index o£ the 
durauon c,£ die mechanism m time From the standpoint o£ organic devel 
opment age tmrks roughly the various stages in the maturation o£ the 
mdiv, dual, although physiological development may vary somesshat £rom 
die ehronalogrf norm From a soaologieal standpoint age is significant 
LTl: T “ *= ■nd-duallill p^y in his 
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place as independent or dependent member o£ the group 
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The role of children, of adotcscents and )outh, of the middle aged, and 
of the old vanes greatly m different cultures. In some cases roles relate 
rather directly to biological characteristics of a population element, but 
more often the) spring from customs that ignore physiological antecedents 
Children may be petted and pampered unul they are ttventy or more years 
of age, as in our society, or they may be forced to work like slaves at the age 
of SIX Adolescence, as we have seen, may be marked by puberty ceremonies 
which engross the attention of the entire tribe for a season, or it may be 
disregarded 

The role of the middle aged is more likely to be standardized, m a broad 
sense, than that of any other age group, this period m hfc being one that is 
of necessity m all cultures devoted to certain basic interests— the rearing of 
families and the production of economic goods 

In some societies old age is greatly revered, the best that life offers being 
resen. cd for the old by virtue of the high regard in which they are held Old 
people may be few in number m societies with high mortality rates but 
nonetheless they ma), if custom so dictates, be the most iniluential group 
in the entire population Such is (he case in Chinese society, where honor is 
accorded in proportion to one’s years Id other societies the aged are treated 
with harsh realism, some societies disposing of them by various means 
because they arc an economic burden which the society does not sec fit to 
carry In other societies tradition calls for suicide when the old person 
becomes dependent 

Age, then, like most other biological characteristics, takes on significance 
largely m terms of what the group, because of established custom, makes of 
It Among the Incas of Peru, for example, the age classificauon relates 
directly to social roles The classification follows (1) Babe in arms, (2) 
able to stand, (3) a fiedglmg, under six, (4) from six to eight, a bread 
recwisr, (5) icetn eygh: zo sixteea, one who sieeds hght VfOfk, (6) Sxom 
sixteen to twenty, a cocoa picker, (7) from twenty to twenty five, almost a 
man, (8) from twenty five to fifty, able bodied, (9) from fifty to sixty, half 
old man, (10) from sixty on, an old man asleep 
The adolescent youth period, as viewed in our culture, is a cross section 
in the life of a person, a temporary period in his life cycle From the view 

Alfred ^fanion Tozzer, Social Ongtas and Soaa! Conitnmties p 208, The Mac- 
milJan Company, New York, I92S 

«Fof an inreremng development of this point, see Kingsley Dav.s Adolcseencc 
and the Social Structure AnnoU of the Amertcan Academy of Political and Soaal 
Saence 256 9-16, November. J944 
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point o£ behavior the adolescent is a produa of his childhood experiences, 
th^e youth IS the man m the making Personality has continuity Each age 
group must be related to that which preceded and that which will follow 
In this respea physiological development pretty well takes care of itself, 
but in no soaety is social development left entirely to chance In our society 
the petsonahty shapmg process begins in childhood and is finished in youth, 
as far as its dehberate supervision bj social institutions is concerned 


THE EDUCATORS PAST AND PRESENT PERSPECTIVE OF THE 
ADOLESCE^TVOUTH EXPERIENCE 

Modern adolescent psjchology had its bjnh in a set of philosophical as 
sumptions which nou appear to be unfounded The popularity of the theory 
of organic evolution led not only to its appJicauon to all fields of science but 
also to Its use as a tool u\ taterpretmg bcha\ lor that had no direct relation 
ship to organic factors In the field of psycholog) it was responsible for the 
development of the rccapitulauon theory, which in brief is the view that 
each individual in his development from the embryonic stage to adulthood 
passed through the soaal history of the race, "from Bushman to Babbitt," as 
one author*^ so cleverly expressed it. 

The most elaborate development of this recapitulation theory found its 
expression m the field of geneue psychology Its most popular applicauon 
was to the adolescent period which presumably recapitulated a period of 
storm and stress m the social development of the race. 

Like any other theory that obtains the pccsuge of a great name, such as 
that of G Stanley Hall” who made a notable contnbuiion to the under 
standing of adolescents in spue of his ihcoreucal postulate rather than 
because of it, the basic assumpuons of the theory tend to persist, blinding 
us to the real nature of the faaors affecting behavior Unfortunately, most 
of the literature since G Stanley Hall has continued to probe the interior of 
the developing human mechanism for an understanding of behavior prob- 
lems rather than seel mg them m the more obvious and more logical place, 
that IS, in the social situations that surround the adolescent youth group 
during their period of development. 

” Arximr Wallace Call-«un The Child \find as a Social Product,” p 80 in V F 

V ^ SeWhauien, TA^ C.tadd Press, ^ew 

York, 1930 ' 

Appleion^niry-Crotu. Inc, New 



Phystcol Pact and Social Meaning 

Most studies of adolescent behavior ha\e been biological rather than socio- 
logical m orientation The essential premise is that one should seek an 
»p]amtion for adolescent prt^Icms and adjustments uithin the human 
organism, that physical maturation, glandular development, and the inner 
life of the individual make difficult his external adjustments’* 

Too mmy studies have compared the interests and activities of adolescents 
at various stages in their physiological development, assuming that interests 
and aciivmes reflect the effect of physiological development rather than of 
social roles imposed by our culture at various states of development For 
example, to relate the beginning of menstruation to social interests, compar 
mg the interests and activities of girls before and after, and to assume that 
the physical fact of menstruation changes interests and activities would seem 
to be an erroneous liypothesis A more logical interpretation would seem to 
be that, with the physical developments that come at llie time of menstrua 
tion, girls arc pushed into new social roles and new social interests by their 
elders, by their peer groups, and by the impersonal forces we consider under 
the generalized terms, customs, traditions, folkways, and mores 

Physiological development has some effect upon these roles but is not 
primarily responsible for them The pattern of the community determines 
the kind of behavior that adolescents consider appropriate 

Science no longer works from analogous parallels between physiological 
indices and mental and social behavior Emphasis has shifted from differ 
cnuating organic forces to difTcrenuaung social forces There is little neces- 
sary connection between social roles and biological fact The bnck and 
mortar of human nature are in the germ plasm, society is architect and 
builder 

One need not delve far into history to find juvenile meanness, pranks, 
and obstreperousness explained by the concept of original sin, temptaUon 
of the devil, and the controlling atmosphere of supernaturaf forces over the 
individual Then followed insiinct psychology, which incorporated within 
the individual as many automatic mechanisms as were needed to explain 
the full range of human bchavior-^reganousncss pugnaaty, maternal and 
paternal instincts, and all the rest 

No longer do we look primarily within the organism for an explanation 
of behavior but without the individual to the soaal forces that impmge 
upon the developing organism, monvate, activate, and mold him We now 

»» This criticism docs not apply to many recent works oti Msccnce and applies 
to few of the studies of youth most of which have been sociologically onented 
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seek an explanation for human bcha\!or in the compan) that an individual 
keeps— in the locality group, the family, the play group, the pair rclauon 
ship, all kinds of associations with individuals, social groups, and social insu 
tutions — m these influences which make, remake, modify, and create per 
sonaht) out of the raw matcruls of organic nature Physical traits them 
seises are significant primarily in terms of group reactions to them 
Res lew again the case of Joanne Rogers and sec how fully her infenonties, 
drises, motisations, her goals, and her conception of her status are products 
of group reactions to her and her soaal roles One understands her person 
ality and her strivings primarily m terms of these facts rather than that 
she was large of ph)sique, arrived at pubert) early, had acne, and was 
bnlhant. Had large girls been preferred in her group and acne been con 
sidcrcd beautiful, she would have felt differently about them She capitalized 
on the one virtue her group respected — her tniel!ecnial bnlhancc- One won 
ders what direction her strivings for status would have taken had she bved 
m an earber generauon when women were not supposed to be “^rain) ” 


QUESnO\S FOR FEVrESy AND DISCUSSIOV 

1 Discuss the pedagogical advantage of a view of human nature which holds 
that man 1 $ bom with fixed patteros of behavior as compared to the view that 
patens must b^ acquired. 

2- What arc the ph)jical changes of puberty’ Do these changes call for cere 
mooial observances m our soaety’ 

3 Dcjcnbc t»o mclhcxls o! milutmg adolcuniu into the period of adulthood. 

4 Show how adoloocut ad|uitmrnt. to tho phyiKal changer of pobcitr relate 
to (a) sex cduealioo, (i) group ideas of modesty 

5 ^c suJi adjustrueuts of great stgmfiaoce today’ Defend your positron 

6 Du^ di- probab'e cause of psyehofogmd problesru relaimg to th- 
physical changes of puberty 

groIiZ'’^ tt to puberty \leutal 

pomt o'^Tral^m'"""’" 

prl'^"™ -7 adjurtm-ut 

'-"<7 -d a soera, 

II Describe the p-oees, of rex drffereutrauon ar affected by soeu.1 fanors 



Physical Fact and Social Meaning 

12 In what ways is the adolescent youth period a significant one from the 
standpoint of oesdopment of masculine and feminine roles'* 

13 Cite evidence prosing beyond doubt that masculine and feminine roles 
are in part socially induced 

H Rektt masculme and fcmmmc tolas to problems of adjustment of adolcs- 
cents and youth in our soacty 

15 Explain bon age is indicative of social roles Are these roles uniform for 
each a^ class throughout all societies? Cite proof 

16 Compare a biologicd with a soaological approach to adolescent youth 
problems 

17. Which IS likely to be more fruitful from the standpoint of undersiandmg 
usual bchasior problems? 
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CHAPTER 4 


Forces in the Social Structure Creating the 
Adolescent-youth Problem 


THE ADOLESCENT YOUTH PROCESS-A REAUTY OF INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY 

To modern medccal science, sanitary and hjgienic customs, the Western 
^\orld owes time for the sooJlcd ‘lengthened infancy that non extends 
to almost twenty five )ears of age The decrease m the death rate among 
Jnfants, children, and )ouths* has made it possible for most of those who 
are born to reach the threshold of adult Lfe and spend many years m pro- 
duettse activity before being removed from the active scene by death We 
can scarcely comprehend the economic and social significance of this factor 
in modern life Three hundred years ago in Western society, the axcrage 
expectancy of life at birth ivas less than 30 years as compared with 69 years 
m the United States today (sec Fig 4 on page 52) Then one could hardly 
have spent the first 25 years tn formal training for adulthood Tliis marhed 
improxement in length of life has paralleled the increased lengthening of 
infancy 

At the age of ten the average male can look forward to 5S years of life, 
the girl to 63, at age twenty, the boy to 49 years, the girl to 535 (sec Table 3) 
Exen at thirty the average male can look forw^ard to 395 years of hfe, the 
axcrage female to 440 

The adolescent youth period which once xxas fairly hazardous from the 
standpoint of disease and death is now, except for the later years of child 
hood, the safest |)criod m life The chances of death for white males at fif 

> For data on the tiath rate, see the auntaJ of the Genius pubhd ed in 

^faruIlty Sutiiticj of see tummaries in W S Thotnrfeiti, FopiJilton Pr»*^1frn/ Xi 
ed. Chap 14 McCraw HJI Book Company, Inc, New Votfc 194’ or Paul H Land u 
ropu/j/jo» ProWemt^ Chap. M, American Book Company, New Xorl. 

5J 
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Increase o' Average Time Spon From 

CrodJe to Grove. 1500 - 1952 



M«n £S&v«or» 


V/om«n 71 0 Yeou 

Fio 4 We Have More Toie to Peepaee toe Adulthood Now 
The average cxpectauon of life at binh has increased from less than twenty 
years in the Western world u> suiiy tune years Consider the economie saving and 
greater tunc that can be spent preparing for life {Based on data by Irvtng Ftsi 
Amencon Pk^Iic Health Servtee, 1957, ti'Uk later data added from census report) 


Taeix 3 Average Years of Life Remasntng for WAtte Children and Yot 
People tn the United States at Vanous Ages • 


Pccscttt age, years 

Mile 

Female 

At birth 

65 0 

70 5 

10 

5S 0 

63 0 

20 

49 0 

53 5 

30 

39 5 

44 0 


• Suuitual BulUitn, Metropolitan Life Insntznce Co , October, 1949 
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c nlv t 83 Dcr thousand, for white females 0*^1/ 
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able to afford opportunity or energy nowadays is spent in 

adolescents =nd‘>onth As L«rd to a great deal of 

reproduction and child to work or enjoy creative, con 

freedom from the home and h ^ consequence have 

structive activity of a nonprofit 

opportunity to share *' "'“r"' "X to-mic saving of a low death 
The psychological confidenc , p , outh period The average 

rate, are basic factors ■" „„otals of seventy five years ogo and 
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died m childhood, difference m the rano of foe chdd th 

The stairstep chart * on of 1800, of 1940. and ■>>' 

P--1 length of life will have h- -mased 

parent generauon 33 per cen^, and t g 3 cent 

V UnurJ swn AbnJsrd 

'","Sn"an«i- a'*” 

op at Chap 12 
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Parts o£ the world which have not shared the great increase in length 
of life have no youth group in the modern sense Let us consider briefly, 
therefore, three typical kinds of societies and their treatment of children, 
adolescents, and youth * 

First IS primimc society in which the period of infancy is long, the 
period of lactation often being five or six years in duration, but the period 
of childhood is short and the period of adolescence and youth is nonexistent 
Childhood merges directly into adulthood, the transition to tribal responsi 



Fig 5 Psopotnos of rtsuw Poplcatiov js the Usited States is Thiee A« 
Cwt« atThme Peiioot—Past (1800), P«mKT (1940), asd ¥un.*t (2000) 
m left paneU show the eh.M generation, the middle the parent generauon, the 
right the grandparent generauon {Redrawn from Metropolitan Life Insurance Co) 


bilitia mitimg earl) There rs usually I.tUe eaercise o£ discipline by parents 
The child may be coddled and pelted and have every whim catered to by 


Seiand IS that rn agrarian euUures where childhood is lengthened because 
he child cnmtitmm a capital asset to the family He is desired for his con 
mhmrnnr to the labor of the honnrhold and the farm Discipline is designed 

na.?on rih “ g'-o-'P His obit 

■" 

cbM'nan‘emnv*r"",r'^t.‘’^ where the 

child IS an cm t) in himself The uasning period is long and is used m descl 

op-S the child inio a self.nfficient adnltlt matutit? he is tot an sndl 

■’rrsoni, The FeeiS, An 

s' Wah il^ir „ to-isidcrsbl- irodifianon snd ^ ^iT™ ‘ 
cd 1'- iuj-r*-,t nude odtficanon and amplifiauun in cerum phases 
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pendent inividual abje to toke his place entirely outside the family group 
The parent loses all claim Consequently, during adolescence and youth 
authority is reduced to a mmmiutn, being maintained only with the \icw 
to escorting the child safely to the pomt where he will hate an adult sense 
of judgment and responsibility and be able to choose his own course Only 
in this kind of society ts there an adolescent youth period in the true 
modern sense 

The third social system is representauve of the urbanized, industrialized 
Western world, although even m American society survivals of the second 
system are prominent in rural areas The farm child is still an economic 
asset to the family, in spite of compulsory schooling In many farming areas 
there is a relationship between age of the children and size of farm opera 
tion As sons reach the age where they are able to help with the work, the 
father buys, or acquires by rental, a larger acreage of land As addiuonal 
sons come to the age where they arc useful, additional land is brought into 
cultivation Even yet m the states with the highest educational attainments, 
rural boys much less frequently than urban boys pursue educauon into its 
higher levels In the state of Washington,® for example, where 90 per cent 
of youngsters are m high school and approximately 70 per cent complete 
the high school course, twice as many boys m metropolitan communities 
(places of above 100,000 people) continue ihcir education beyond high school 
as do boys graduated from schools located m small towns and open country 
(places of under 250 people) In metropolitan areas almost two-thirds pursue 
some form of education beyond high school, a large mapnty of these going 
to college or to a university In the rural areas only about one third continue 
their schooling beyond high school 

In the deep South among the families of both the poor whites and the 
Negroes, the family’s worth to farmer-employer is determined to a con 
stderable extent by the number of children This is true, also, to some extent 
m the Far West among families o( migratory workers In other states where 

• Paul H Landis, ‘ Six ^^o^chs after Commencement VokiA Senet A'o 1, tl'ash 
ingtan /tgncuhural Experiment Station Bulletin 4Z), September, 1942 also ‘High 
School Graduates in the Fi«t War Year, Washington Agncnltural Experiment Station 
BiiUeiw 438, hfarch, 1944, also \outh m the Second War Year, Washington Agn 
ailtural Experiment Station Bulletin 454. October, 1944, also -Wajhingion High 
School Graduates in Depression and in War Years A Graphic Summary, \oiith 
Senei No 5, Washington Agneuitural Expenment SfJtian Bulletin 463, May, 1945 
and ' After Higli School Commencement in War and Peace. Wathmgton Agnenhurat 
Experiment Station Circular 152, June, IWI 
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hand labor not requiring a great deal of physical strength is requited, sueh 
as the picking of fruit and berry crops, children arc considered an economic 
asset even though compulsory school attendance laws have seriously cut 
down the length of the workday and work year Many farm youths have to 
struggle against the survival of the agrarian pattern as they try to free them 
seises from the family for high school or college attendance, or to seek ivork 
beyond the boundaries of the family farm, thus making the transition to 
the free individualism of urban life 

We conclude, then, that while rural youth share the adolescent youth 
process, it is more representative still of urbanized parts of our society The 
fact that rural youths cannot in many cases remain rural brings them into 
the picture as they approach maturity 
The new social forces of an urban industrial society plus the lengthened 
life span are basic in creating the long period of adolescence and jouth 
In this sense the adolescent youth problem is new The human animal itself 
has not changed since the days of Moses 
It is unportant that we consider m greater detail the new social forces that 
have complicated the process of social adjustment for the adolescent )OUih 
group 


THE CHARACTER OF GROUP EXPERIENCE 


The social environment constitutes a major sphere of adjustment and 
one which is extremely important m the experience of the adolescent youth 
group Social experience may be classibed into that which takes place (1) m 
primary groups and (2) in secondary groups Primary groups are those 
in which the mdividual has intimate face to face and fairly permanent rcla 
uonships* and secondary groups those m which competitive, impersonal 
relauonships predominate Primary groups have also been defined as those 
m which one is gossiped about 

In premdustrial preurban socicura the transition from the one kind of 
group to the other rarely has had to be made In SUUC cultures the child 
grows to maturity in family and tribe, marrymg and eventually uking over 
*e responsibility of adulthood as parents die and as he himself has children 
But m an urban indnstnal society, where large secondary groups characterize 


•Primary groups were so dofiuod by the late Chailea H 
mventor ot the concept See hu iooal Orgaraeanon Chao 3 
New York, 1909 ^ ' 


Cooley soaologut and 
Charles Scribner s Sons, 
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relationships for the adolescent and youth after they lea.c the home set 
ting, adjustment to secondary group Lfc becomes a nearly unnersal cxperi 
CQce For some it comes when they first enter the large high school group 
For others it comes when they go to college For many it comes for the 
first time when they leave the local setting to find work elsewhere 
The adjustment called for by the shift from primary to secondary groups 
IS probably most intense for the adolescent and jouth from rural areas, open 
country, and small towns, for these individuals hve during the formatne 
years m what is in reality an intimate primary group situation As they 
enter the consohdated town high schools, go to distant cities to find their 
places in industry, or lease home to enter college, they become immersed 
in a social situauon which is different from any the} ha\c previously ex 
penenced Thar this is a di^cuh transition must be recognized 
In order to make this discussion more concrete, Jet us consider typical 
examples from the experience of the modern adolescent from the farm 
home and neighborhood He has gone to school throughout grades wth 
the same classmates If he is m a one room rural school, he has alu*a}S been 
\\ith a fairly stable play group His shift into the consolidated town high 
school places him for the first time in a large peer group, most members of 
which arc strangers In his childhood group he had an established status 
growing out of long standing acquamtanccships The group was indulgent 
The new group is aiucal He must achieve a new status for himself All 
members of the group arc trying to impress each other favorably and to be 
accepted Usually the toivn clique, which has been together in the grades, 
has the advantage For many of them, howe\cr, the high school situauon is 
a new and difficult one 

In the following excerpt from a student paper m the author’s collection, 
the boy traces his transfer from the primary group of a small town high 
school to a largc-cjty school system His experience illustrates w ell the social 
processes and consequent mental reactions involved in the transfer of an 
adolescent from primary to secondary group 

I don t mean to brag but to tell ihe inilh when f say I wss probably the 
most influential or you might say "popular student' in my smalltown high 
school all through my three years there This, whether due to my personality 
or not, seems to me to have been the inevitable result of my family’s standing 
in the community My father and his bank were known and JAed for miles 
around, and my mother was infiaectual ut commumty affairs As a result of 
ihis rood and influential standing m the community, I did pretty largely as I 
pleased in these three years of high school I never studied and the teachers 
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were afraid to fail me for fear of losing their jobs To me school uas just one 
big good time after another, in other words, I failed utterly to sec the serious 
and practical side of school life For a boy destined to go on to college, this 
attitude was a scry poor background In my sophomore year I ssas toastmaster 
at our junior senior banquet regardless of whether I ssas best suited for this 
job, likcssisc I ssas the pitcher for the higb-school baseball team In addition 
to many other actisiiies, I ssas by this lime a fair musician and so ssas the big 
shot of the high school But I ssas soon destined to take a hard tumble from 
my easily attained perch 

Dunng my senior high school year I attended a high school with an enroll 
ment of about 1,000 students, and it was here that I found myself just one of 
a thousand students and a mighty small and unknossn one at that Quite a 
letdossn for the small town big shot* The conditions in this school sserc just 
opposite from those found in the one from sshich 1 transferred About three 
fourths were tosvn students and about one fourth were country students 
Methods of holding class were different here, student gosernment pres ailed, 
and the general procedure was entirely different It was my problem to adjust 
myself to this ness ensironment and this, although ncser fully accomplished 
in the one year, was well under way after a month had passed I gradually 
took up the school spirit that naturally accompanied the football and basketball 
games and which was a minus quantity at my hometown school It didnt 
take me long to catch on to the wise guy attitude of the city high-school boy 
I took minor paru m operettas while here and played in the four piece high 
school orchestra I also sang m the glee dub My schoolwork, while being of 
fair quality, was far from supenor I absolutely did not know the meaning of 
the word “study, although I did try and learned suScicntly well to graduate. 


Those young people who do not go to high school m early adolescence 
usually try to enter the work ssorld. Here they arc likely to be thrown into 
more highly impersonal and more competmsc social rclauonships 
They must keep pace with adults and carry their share as workmen This 
transition, often involving migrauon from the home and local neighborhood, 
IS hkcly to be a difEcult one, cspcciaUy for those who have not gone to 
high school ® 

^.Cty th= break frorn *e prurary group r, coropte and The old 
group aXr 

group after dre ongural per.od of homesreknesr has worn off 
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The crux of the adolescent adjustment for many is the striking difference 
between the primary group pattern and those of secondary groups in svhich 
he begins to participate as he takes the first steps toward emancipation 
from the family 

The transfer, although it involves difficulties of adjustment for many, also 
brings new privileges The young person with special skills or aptitudes may 
gam a much more favorable reaction m the secondary group than he recened 
in the primary group The secondary group is more ivdhng to accept him 
for what he can do, regardless of what his parents’ reputauon may be It 
IS for this reason that many young people, as they move out of primary 
groups into secondary groups, find the less personal atmosphere of secondary 
groups more compatible 

It will be recalled that Joanne Rogers was unable to shed her childhood 
reputation, acquired m innocence but never forgotten in her primary group, 
until she left home and entered the secondary group of a college campus 

Secondary groups introduce the youih for die first time to new liberties 
Jn them there is a greater degree of immunity from criuasm It is easier to 
escape the consequences of acts that arc condemned by the primary group 
It IS m the secondary group, therefore, that the youth first faces moral 
responsibility in its true sense He is able to choose a course of conduct, 
rather than continue to follow m the groove with the primary group He is 
able to do this because he has no established reputation m the secondary 
group 

It IS therefore through secondary group experiences that the adolescent 
and youth have an opportunity to take the first steps touard moral maturity 
The dangers of this transition depend m considerable part on the extent to 
which the adolescent has been allowed some freedom of clioice within the 
primary group itself and the suddenness with which he was Uirust outside 
If the transfer outside the primary group comes gradually, he will gam 
experience in choice and gradually build up discernment and wsdom If 
the transfer from primary to secondary group ts sudden, it may he shocking 
and may too abruptly introduce the young person to freedom which he has 
no capacity to use intelligently 

The term ‘sowing wild oats" probably originated in rural soaettes m 
which the young person left the rcstnaivc local environment and found 
himself suddenly thrust into secondary groups where nil tfie old restraints 
were removed In this situation it was assumed that the youth would go 
through a period of “sowing wild oats," that is, suddenly throw aside most 
of the traditions of the primary group 
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The rural teacher v^ho is coosaous of this situation, which is the actual 
experience of most rural adolescents and )ouths today, has an excellent oppor 
tumt) to prepare youth of the isolated community for the transiuon he will 
eventually make. The teacher m the urban school s)stcm who is conscious 
of the struggle which many rural adolescents expenence when they first 
enter the large town or cit> school system has an obhgation to supervise and 
direct them m making an mtclhgcnt adjustmenL 


THE CHA\GI\G CULTURAL ESVIROWIEKT 

The cultural environment constsu of the man made world — matcnal ob- 
jects and w'ays of doing things This environment m Western society consti 
tu cs a major realm of adjustment for all human beings In what respects 
arc these adjustments significant, and m what respects is the adolescent 
youth group called upon to make them? 

In any society there is a large field of adjustments to the mformal part 
of the culture usually referred to as folkways and mores, folkways referring 
to the habitual praaices of the group, mores referring to fundamental hfe 
philosophies su'-h as are embodied in the morals and uboos— the "shall 
and "shall not" aspects of the culture— that is, customary practices that are 
imperative. To this realm of culture in most societies adjustments are made 
more or less unconsciously and without effort. The person adopts a practice 
or belief because it is customary, and no one thinks of domg otherwise. The 
significance of adolescent adjustment to this phase of the culture hes in the 
faa that, as the individual approaches adulthood, disregard of the essential 
mores is no longer permuted Children can be excused because they cannot 
be expected to know or und-rstand, but as the individual approaches ma 
lunty, the mores boom- ngidly binding In case of violauon, there comes a 
time vvhen the parents can no longer accept the blame, blame graduaUy 
shi ts from parents’ shoulders to those of the adolescent. 

In m^ern life the crux of the problem of adolescent adjustment to the 
moftt lies in ihe faT that the mores themselves are not clear-cut or uni 
ITnl' ""Pf ^ ^ Punty, for example Literature, 

»"Sg“ung the opposite pattern arc widely 
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bihty for juvenile delinquency on parent and community The fact remains, 
nonetheless, that adolescence marks the gradual transition into that age 
when It IS expected that an mdividual wdl experience the retribution of the 
law in case of failure to obey the ptohibiuons of the adult commumtv In 
his experimental ventures with authority, the adolescent must come to accept 
the authority of the mores and legal codes of the commumt) if he is to 
grow into a self regulated, socially accepted adult Failure to make these 



Tj«y A*£ Reabt to Le4VS Ho>r8 

This attitude is indicame of an age of mobilitf m \ihich youth haNe already teen 
not only far bejond the horizon of home and neighborhood^ but beyond the family 
occupation One third thought they would prefer to Ii\e somewhere else rather than 
m their own communiaes Data are for 5 500 high^diool seniors in the state of 
Washington (E/m/ High School 'iouth Lool( at Thnr ProMemt For puHica ion 
data see Selected Reference/ at the end of this chapter ) 

adjustments to the mores and legal codes of the community makes for 
lifelong frictions with the social group 

In addition to the more informal phases o f the etdeure. th er e arc tbe-m org 
formalized phases CTnown as ‘ $QC iaLinsmutumas!lXve rY- society has its basm 
social insbroCons, such as die fami l), relig ion education gosernment a?^ 
propert£^j5cfpiri'Krpcriod of adolescence and )outh is jhe stage inj ifc, 
wFcrTthc mdisidual trd hsferrfrom"the''^tioa of an'lhactive fectptcn s_oL- 
ihc bencfiiTof these i^itutions to the point o f bcingj^actnc, jcspomihliv. 
supporting member adolescence and jouth the indf 

MduarmakcTthc very impomm transition froriTbejnr a member of 
family to being a family head, from being an inactive reciprent of the oenc 
fits of the cliurch to being an active adult partiapant in the activities of the 
insmutionNln the school be graduaUy makes the transition from bang a 
learner at the end of the >-outh period, to cniermg aduhhood as a coptnbuw 
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to the community funcuons of a democratic society, m law from being a 
beneficiary of go%crnmcnt, to shanng his part in its system of taxes and 
services He becomes a voter and taxpayer In making his adjustments to 
the property sjstem, the youth must make the transition from being a 
dependent in the family of his parents to being economically self-sufficient, 
making his own way, earning and spending as he chooses 
(^ct another major phase of the culture and one with increasing promi 
nence in contemporary society is the material culture which finds its 
highest expression m the form of technolog) In the field of invention and 
technolog), modern hfe is unique Never was change more characterisuc 
than in our civilization where the material environment is being constantly 
remade by man's inventive genius^ 

^^rtamly among the major forc« affecung the adolescent )outh period, 
as conceived m contemporary socict), have been the machine revolution and 
the development of technology which has increased the leisure of mankind 
Entering immediately into the work world is no longer necessary since the 
devouon of a much briefer period of the total life span to work is suffiaent 
for the producuon of economic goods required by all 
Rapidit) of change in every aspea of culture, the maienal and nonma 
tcrial, intensifies problems at all ages but espcciall) for the adolescent and 
jouth who need the firm foundauon of cultural certamues on which to build 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 

Mobility m American life is twofold horizontal mohilit), that is, mobilit) 
from place to place, and vemcal mobility, movement up and down the 
^al scale from a lower to higher status Amcnca has made much of 
both It was a part of fronucr uadition to go West where free land and 
unlimited opporiuniucs of the fronucr beckoned No sooner had the 
frontier disappeared than the American city was bidding for manpower 
and the great migrauon urbanw^rd started. Accompanying this horizontal 
m.grauon, and in pan a natural produa of «, u-as the plulosophy “hitch 
,out uagon to a star" We tailed of sotna! clunbing. pLched u in die 

rmnMrtu,' “f “ ^ 

nadir , T *= neat. 

utrofllrit’ ““"T '’y % 

'“S “>>'■> «> 'Vhite Hoie, Fori 
from tooUhed laboratory to the management of an mdutunl empue of 
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world wide influence, Edison, from modest birth to a world famed bene 
factor, wizard of mechanical invention Our history is full of such examples 
This philosophy has its peculiar si^ificance to the adolescent and jouth 
Compare this approach to life with that offered by a caste system in which 
each man is born to his place- In a caste system the child grows up in the 
tradition of the family, taking over the family occupition, maintaining 
throughout his lifetime the family occupational status A youth knows what 
he is born to and makes the adjustment more or less naturally and uncon 
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Fio 7 Adolescents and Youth Movsnc between the Ylaes 1W9 and 1950 

Migration and oppormoicy have bec^e almost synonymous in industrial seciety 
( Children and Youth I9S0 Current Population Repont Senef F20 Ho 32, De 
cember 4, 1950 ) 

sciously But m our kind of society no youth knows what he is born to 
He IS challenged by the possibility of what he may become by virtue of 
his own c/fort 

Immediately this world of universal opponunity faces the adolescent and 
youth with the problem of choice Making decisions is di/flcult at any period 
m life A man who can travel but one road that is clearly marked ma> go 
dreamily on his way He need not puzzle over comorrou s problem He 
need not worry about putting himself in the rvay of those influences which 
will carry him to a higher level But one given a choice must debate « hether 
this way or that He faces all the troubling questions of what each aherna 
live Will bring A )outh m a mobile society know-s that some iva)$ lead up 
and some down, but which i$ likely to lead one the farthest upward in the 
light of his own talents, interests and capaaues? It is this kind of decision 
which IS extremely troublesome at a time in life when one has had little 
practice m making decisions and testing hts resuks by experience F ven the 
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amount o£ umc one should delay for securing an cducauon before enter- 
ing aggrcssi\ely into the %\ork world must be decided individually 
Not only is the problem of choice, which enters into the philosophy of 
youth in a mobile society, difficult but also the problem of readjustment to 
the changes that mobility brmgs Horizontal mov ements from one section 
of the country to another call for adjustments to a new kind of natural 
environment and to local customs They sever one’s ties and require the 
building of new friendships 

Similarly, verucal mobility calls for numerous readjustments, primarily in 
the soaal sphere. Each occupational group in America is characterized by 
differences m customs, amtudes, and behavior patterns The youth who 
leaves an isolated farm setting with its social life may find adjustments on 
the professional level rather difficult for a time until he becomes accustomed 
to the habits, dunking, recreauonal patterns, etc., of his professional asso- 
cutes 

Many readjustments of Amcncan life m the field of cmouorul and mental 
struggle are occasioned by dus frequent shift from one vocational level to 
another And dus much is sure whatever the readjustments required by a 
mobile societ), young people bear the brunt of them It is m the adolescent 
youth period that honzontal mobility most frequendy comes, it u m this 
period, also, that the first difficult steps in social climbing arc begun. 

And these shifts of position today affect both boys and girls For girls, 
marriage itself often involves a radical shift m social status In fact, most 
girls hope to marry above the soaal level of their parents, and a surprising 
number do marry above themselves m education and wealth, thus tal mg 
the first big $t^ up the ladder And they, too, migrate to find jobs and to find 
their Pnnee Charmings. 
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Urbanization is significant not only because it increases the density of 
population but because it changes the entire tone of the social aggregate 
People behave quite differently when thrown together in large aggregates 
with little geographical space between them and when isolated in families or 
m small neighborhood groups The problem of child rearing, of economic 
adjustment, of morals, religion, marriage, and family, all factors beating on 


Per Cenl of PoputQlioo Living n fturol end Urbon flreos, J870-I950* 
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Rural places are those having a populaoon under 2 500, urban, those having a 
population of 2,500 or more A slight change in the definition of ‘ urban to include 
unincorporated places of 2,500 or more and the densely settled fringe around ones 
of 50,000 or more esplains m part the rapid incnase in urban dwellers between 
1940 and 1950 Had the US Censiw Bureau used the preMOiu definition of rural’ 
and “urban/ the percentages would have been urban 59, rural 41 from UJ 

CcM/i ) 

growing up, become new with this major modification m the hfe pattern of 
a people 

The rapidity with which the United Stales has made the transition frorn 
an csscnually rural to an essentially urban avihzation during a period of 
fifty years is shown in the accnmpanying bar chart In 1S90 little more than 
a third of the population svas living in ernes, in 1950, almost tno thirds Cven 
this does not give the full scope of the change, for the chart cited abo.e 
divides rural and urban at ZJOO population The gromh of S/“' 
pohtan centers has accompanied urbanization In 1950 eit.es of lOO.OOT or 
more contained 293 per cent of the population 11 one were to add the 
additional population m the dense fnnge amutid these cues, these propor 
tions m mctropniiian areas nould be even greater 
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The distribution o£ adolescents and youths by urban and rural territory 
IS shown m the pie chart It will be seen that more than half of the group 
fourteen to seventeen years of age lues m urban areas, almost two-thirds ot 
those eighteen to tsventy This mcrease, of course, reflects the migration ot 
many rural young people in then later teens to urban centers 
Urbanizauon has created a new adolescent youth problem not only for 
the aty-born but also for the rural born In the close contacts of urban life 
with the life of town and open country, rural youths, too, look cityward 
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Fic 9 Plam op RistoEsc* of Ai>OLESct»m avd Yovth 8t Act, 1950 
Mosonent atyward otpbim the greater proportions of eighteen- to twenty year-old* 
in ones Observe the low proportion of those in the bte teem on the farm. 


and arc mtolvecl in the adjustments consequent to attaining maturity m an 
urban society 

In anon)mous situations, which one can readily find m the large city, it 
« easy to escape the rigid contiol devices of primary-group society and to 
behave as one likes Much of the experience of modern youth, because of the 
freedom of the automobile or of the city street with its ready transportation 
devices, is in relatively anon)mous suuauons where it is easy to escape the 
sway of adult group opinion and to do very much as the) please Moreover, 
much of the loneliness and extreme social isolation of modern life is expcri 
enced in metropolitan environments, where humanity is most dense To be 
among people but without a name (which is the hteral meaning of anonym 
uy) IS the worst of isolauon In rural environments everyone is known by 


THE SECESSITi FOR PERSO\AL CHOICE 

n a iwicty where a vancty of social experiences, heterogeneity m croup 
lUndjrJi. and change m bod. the material and nonraatenal culture fore; 
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upon every individual the necessity of choosing bctuecn alternatives, no 
one svay of life is dearly marked Choice often involves the individual in 
situations that create anxiety 

Margaret Mead,® working from the background of her study of Samoan 
culture, makes certain observations regarding the problems of adolescence 
in our culture She feels that we must tram our children to choose, teach 
them how to think, not what to think, and must present them uith choices 
so that they will learn to weigh alternatives The kinds of choices adolescents 
and youth face here which are not imposed upon them in many cultures arc 
(1) the choice of a vocation, (2) choices growng out of ihc gap betueen 
education of the parents and child, (3) choices growing out of migrauon of 
farm youth to city, (4) choices of shifts to new occupations— the Negroes’ 
migration to the North, for example, (5) choices involved in movies, stones, 
etc , which present short cuts to fame such as do not exist in the experience 
of young people as they struggle to climb upward, (6) moral choices grow 
mg out of heterogeneous standards of a complex culture. 

She concludes that we pay for these choices by crime and delinquency, 
conflict and neuroses, and m the Jack of a coherent tradition At the same 
time wci by very virtue of this extensne freedom of choice, o/Ter to each 
person many possible ways of hfc, the opportunity for the development of 
individuality, and personal expression to a high degree 

Consider the problem of choice of the American girl brought about by the 
new role of women Throughout several decades women have attained 
increasing freedom from the traditional role of domesticity and base made 
their tray into business and industry The significance of this new clioicc 
m complicating youthful adjustments can scarcely be ignored \Vc rccog 
nize It m relation to the problem of vocational choice which the girl ex 
pcricnccs, but it has done more than create a difficult choice between work 
or marriage, or work and marriage It his entirely changed the nature of 
contact between the sexes Once these relationships were under the watch 
ful eye of elders of the family and neighborhood, now bo)s and girls arc 
thrown together at an carl) age with comparatncly little supervision This 
is a factor m creating nesv problems that center about dating courtship 
sex, and moralit) Relationships between the adoIcKcnt and his peer group 
of the opposite sex tend to be defined by the adolescent group itself rather 
than b) the ciders 

•hUtprn Comit^sc/AsrMSidm^ Chip H, W iltum Mcirrtw fc Compitir 

tne, New lork, 192? 
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After describing m considereble detail the difference in manner of treat 
ment of the puberty period by various primitives, Margaret Mead ’ contrasts 
the problem of adolescent girls in a complex society with that of girls in 
primitiNC cultures 

She stresses the fact that the Manus girl and the Samoan girl grow up in 
a coherent society, whereas the Amencan girl docs not These primitive girls 
world IS one of unified standards, Uiat of the American girl one of "con 
flicting standards, contrasting philosophies, angry propaganda " She cannot 
learn within the sheltered walls of her own home how to play her future 
part in society Her home can provide only a fraction of the standards and 
patterns of her complex society Her home may even fail wocfull) to pre 
pare her for life 

In primiuve society it matters not how fantastic the cultural solutions, the 
young accept them because no alternatives are presented But in our society 
choices centering about religious doubt, vocation, and type of love face the 
girl from the time she begins to think * She can choose not only whom she 
will love, but whether she will love in or out of wedlock, one or many ’ 
In marriage she may choose whetlicr or not she will have children In 
whatever choice she makes, she sets the pattern for her weaker comrades 
who follow her example. Such problems of decision are thrust upon “ill 
educated and inexperienced children in American society where life is so 
complex and difficult for the adolescent 


THE ADOIESCENT YOUTH PROBLEM RESTATED 

No stage m life is free from problems of adjustment, yet in the cxperi 
cnee of all peoples, adjustment problems arc more critical at certain stages 
m hfes cycle than at others At least two variables arc responsible for the 
appearance of crises m the life cycle of the individual (1) the biological 
physical ones and (2) the soaoculniral To the extent the biological physical 
changes arc of significant importance in adolescence, this period, hke the 
chmaaenc, the degenerative processes of age, and other entieal periods m 
the hfe cycle, is worthy of study 

But much mote important m modern soetety are the sociocultural variables 
The adolescent youth period is a criucal one in the life cycle of the indi 
vidual m a complex society, where new soaal forces have emerged to create 

York. 1930 New Gencraiton pp 18J-I84, Citadel Press ^cw 
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a distinct adolescent youth period, because of the lU-defined soaal roles 
assigned to this age group 

Many wouJd contend that the adolescent youth period is the most critical 
one in the life cycle for the individual m our culture As an individual crisis, 
It IS probably not more important than, for example, widowhood of hus- 
band or wife, which usually comes in old age when readjustments arc diffi 
cult, the period of the empty nest when parents must lose their children 
to the larger world outside, the period of menopause, when women m our 
romance-oriented culture fear the loss of romantic appeal, or the period of 
forced retirement from the work world by the aged man, when he must 
adjust himself to idleness, forced leisure, and loneliness 

From the standpoint of social obligation, however, the adolescent youth 
period makes a much greater challenge to a progressive society than any 
of these other crises of the life cycle Society must pay more heed to ado- 
lescent youth adjustment problems, because to ignore problems of this age 
group IS to risk the new generation Those who fail to make a normal 
transition to adulthood become the mishts, delinquents, criminals, neurotics, 
reprobates, revolutionaries Failure to face the needs of the adolescent youth 
group 1$ a failure to discharge an obligation to the future, the neglect of 
the aged in an urban mduscrial society ts a failure to discharge an oblige 
tion to the past The obligation to the future is considered much more im 
portant m Western society, although the other emphasis has been common 
in many histone societies and is common yet m much of Oriental society 
From the standpomt of our soacty’s having developed adequate instim 
tions to meet the challenge to the adolescent youth period as compared to 
some of these other crisis periods, one might have some difficulty in evalu 
atmg the situation Many of the Northern slates, which attract up to as 
high as 90 per cent of their eighth grade graduates into the high school, 
provide through the school system and its related activities sufficient insti 
tutional experience for the early adolescent period States more retarded in 
education ha\c faded to meet the needs of the majority of this age group 
No part of the nation has as jet in any rcahstic sense provided for the 
critical adjustments of the youth group except as exigencies of ivar and 
boom periods of employment provide temporary outlets It would appear 
that, although we have provided in more prosperous stales more adequately 
for the early adolescent period than for the crises of old age. we have done 
much less toward providing for the cases of youth than for crises of old 
age. 
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Wc can do no better in summarizing this chapter than to paraphrase a 
pointed statement hy Calhoun " which properly stresses the crilieal inOu 
enee of the broader social forces of modern culture on problems of social 
adjustment He suggests that, although "the protagonists of heredity insist 
that the child should be allowed to select his great grandparents," it ssould 
be more practical to demand the privilege of "recasting the history of the 
world since the Industrial Revolution, if not since the murder of Abel " If 
every child could do that, he might have a belter chance at a wholesome life 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 


1 Trace the change that hai taken place m the length of hfc and show how 
It has afTected the length of the period of transition to adulthood 

2 Describe three types of societies and show how they affect the adolescent 
youth experience. 

3 Discuss the social experience of transferring from primary to secondary 
groups Cite typical examples What group u most afTened by this transfer’ 

4 Cite advantages to the youth of leaving the primary group Dangers 

5 Show how problems of conforming to the mores arc of importance in the 
period of adolescence 

6 What new reUiionihips arc established with social institutions during 
adolescence and youth? 

7 How has change in the material culture affected the adjustments of adoles- 
cence and youth’ 

8 Distinguish between horizonul and vertical mobility Show how both 
kind! of mobility apply [o adolcmoicc and youth How docs mobility affect 
adjustment^ 


9 Cue dau showing the distnbution of adolescent! and youths by rural and 
urban rcsulenee How has urbamzalion affected city youth! Rural youth? 

10 Discuss the advantage! and disadvantages of personal choice to the adoles- 
cent and youth 

11 Weigh biological and K^uil varmble, as they help us undersund adjust 
menu of the adolescent and youth 

^^l^yrom what viewpoint u the adolescent youth period the most critical one 


13 To what extent have social insutuuom met the 
youth? 


needs of adolescents? Of 


-•Arthur Wallace Calhoun, *The Child Mind 
Cplvcrton and Samuel D Schmalhausen loc at 
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CHAPTER 5 


Personality — Its Organic Foundations and 
Social Roots 


ELEMENTS OF FERSONAUTY 

Personality js a composite ol hereditary hetors and developmental influ 
enceSj of genes, and of social experience The hereditary factors arc of sec 
ondary concern to the educator, they arc the province of the cugemsi 
The educator, like the parent and the community, must work with what 
heredity provides, molding and shaping the raw material into the finished 
product 

Personality is dynamic, a growing enuty Physiobgically, it is vested with 
the capacity for maturation Except as mutilated by environment, physical 
traits follow their predestined course from childhood to maturity Psycho- 
logically, it is plasuc, capable of an mfinite number of modifications by ex 
ternal stimuli Sociologically, it is dependent on the group to provide the 
patterns of development, for human nature is a group product 
Personality is vested with force and drive This drive or motive force u 
in the realm of emotion and desire What the organism wants it strives to 
get Certain drives arc inherent ivithin the organism — the voice of bodily 
needs, primeval and universal throughout the animal kingdom, others are 
external, the voice of the group implanted in the motive system of the 
growing child 

The adolescent youth group is already &r along the road toward the 
point where motivations are so well conditioned by social values that 
organic drives are secondary Social incentives supplement and even super 
sedc phy^cal ones _ 

On the inherent side, temperament persists, on the external side, culture 
patterns prevail Social values become die goals of the person who has 

reached maturity 
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To this Mcw there is historical perspective, A generation ago mouvauon 
was explained Urgely in terms of mstincuvc drives, mechanisms present a* 
birth that impelled the individual to suivc for the realization of ends thal. 
his inherent make up demanded Since the eclipse of the msunct concept, 
the source for mouvation has been sought in situations external to the 
organism, or in some combination of internal and external factors 
That there are organic drives within the person and thal pleasure and 
pain arc experienced in conneaion with these dnves is self-evident. It is 
just as evident that socially conditioned drives may take precedence over 
bodily urges, so that they arc sublimated or redirected toward the achieve 
ment of culturally established goals 

The desue to achieve status among one’s fellows may become a ruling 
mouve m a competitive society, may, in faa, become so univ crsal that one 
might think it inborn The individual focusing hu interests on certain values 
may pursue them with such undivided effort that they become the ruling 
motive of his life, more vital to him than any physical desire. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIATIOSS 


Every mdividual is a unique combmation of physical structure, glandular 
fluids, temperamental, emotional, and inicllcaual quahues Although this is 
true, it is equally true that persons can be classed into types Such classifica 
tions arc not so specific or so reliable as the four blood types into which 
human bangs are classified for purposes of blood transfusions, but none 
thelcss some classiflcations thal have been developed by experts who work 
with persons and study pasonality are useful 

Plant has identified five basic traits in the psychological aspect of per 
»nahty (1) almncB, (2) compteity, (3) pliability, (4) ttmperament, 
(5) cadence.* 

AIcnrctr Some individuals are so stolid m responding to nesv stimuli 
that they are unconscious of many forces of the environmenL At the other 
citteme IS the weather vane type, those persons seeming to be constantly 
crated by every influence of the environment. The ever alert type of person 
IS in direct contrast to the stolid type. 


‘>r„ificauon, is band on lames S 
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Comphsny Some individuals seem to be made up of essentially one part, 
simple minded persons svho tale themselves very seriously They have a 
narrosv channel of interests In contrasc arc those whose personaht) seems 
to be made up of a great number of federated elements These individuals 
iiith very complex patterns of organizauon can shift from one type of 
person to another, and in shifting view themselves in the previous role 
more or less objectively The simple minded can never stand off and laugh 
at themselves 

PhabiUty A third important trait that tends to determine a personality 
type IS the degree of pliability— the extent to which a person is a habit 
former and the ease with which he can adjust himself to new situauons, 
in ever) day language the person who is not pliable is the bullhcaded one 
who clings to a purpose and rarely ever swerves from that purpose, regard 
less of what happens At the other extreme is the person who is extremely 
pliable, shifting readily m response to many situations 

Temperament Temperament refers to the tendencies toward imrovcr 
Sion or extroversion The extrovert w the bold, aggressive type who considers 
no man a stranger, and the introvert is reucent, retiring, and bashful The 
extrovert is the tough minded individual who expresses himself readily and 
who rarely has his feelings hurt, the introvert is extremely sensitive, easily 
hurt, has difficulty in expressing himself, and is secretive, being inclined to 
live svidim himself 

Between these two extremes is the ambiven, the individual who may 
tend toward extroversion in some respects and introversion m others, but 
who, if one takes his entire personality expression into account, falls be 
tueen introversion and extroversion 

Plant bchcics that all children up to four or five years of age tend to be 
extroverts, but after that they begin to move into the temperament classifi 
cation tliat they will occupy throughout life without much change. Although 
tendencies toward introversion or extroversion can be changed, there is a 
strong tendency to remain in the same general pattern throughout life 
Although tendencies toward introversion or extroversion are undoubtedly 
a part of native emotional endowment, adaptations in behavior are often 
necessary as the adolescent or youth is thrown into new situauons The 
following is the case of a boy whose natural temperament plus early ex 
periencc Jed to rather extreme introversion Naturally shy, he did not enter 
into athletic sports or make friends among his peers While still m child 
hood, he lost his father Being the only boy in a family of four girls, he was 
teased and ridiculed Rather than establish play rclauonships on the outside. 
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he had sat at home mdulgmg m such introverted diversions as reading and 
plaL the piano Adding to his difficulties of ad,ustment in a 
LI the moLr’s intolerance toward most of the usual forms of 
indulged m hy the play group Then came the forced change which 
described in his aceount as follows 

Duruig my four* year m high school. 1 started clerking in ^ 
store Never will I forget the first customers I waited on I seemed to fo g 
everything, I could not talk, if 1 had been able to, I would not have known 
what to say lU wager the customers thought I was a very dumb, senseless, 
horrible, detestable clerk 1 11 admit, too, that I was I believe that this wor 
has done more to help me adjust myself to others than any other single 
thing m my life. I had to learn to be congenial, to be able to carry on ^m 
tclhgent conversation, to be pauent, courteous, interested, and active These 
were difficult obstacles to overcome, but I have accomplished most of them 
and am striving all the time to finish the process 


The next account is that of a girl who probably would have been a not' 
mal ambivert if fate had not placed her in ctrcumsianccs where normal 
social adjustments were impossible In this new siiuauon introversion was 
her only method of protection The account follows 

When I was nine, my mother died For six months after her death, my 
whole family lived with an aunt and uncle It was under their influence that 
I developed an inferiority complex To begin with, 1 was seldom as well 
dressed as my cousin Since my aunt looked upon our family as decidedly a 
charity case, she saw no reason for dressing me as well as her own daughter 
Secondly, my aunt, although a kind woman in many respects, couldn’t refrain 
from telling other people just how kind she was in caring for her brother in 
law s children To an extremely sclf<onsciou$ child, it was horribly embarrass- 
ing to hear myself discussed with everyone, on the streets or in homes It made 
the situation worse that the aunt was an illiterate, tactless woman My only 
refuge was to retire further within myself So I developed more surely mto 
an introvert personality and became classed as a ‘queer child" 


Cadence By cadence is meant the rate at which an individual works his 
way through to a goal in a new situation Some individuals always stumble 
through life in the rear of every venture they undertake At the other 
extreme arc those who run and skip along the way, always seeming to be 
a liiilc ahead of the game. 

In addition to these traits which tend to be relauvcly unchanging m per 
lonality arc atutudes or mental habits which develop early in life and 
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which arc resistant to chanje. One is the individual's attitude toward se 
cunt), which IS established at on earl) age It is a sense of having a safe 
haven to which to flee from the difficulties of the cold outside world Fail 
mg to develop this sense of safety and security through contacts with the 
mother and with the intimate home situation, the child develops anxieties 
that are hard to overcome 

Second is an attitude toward reality* an attitude toward the outer world 
and the way one will attack it, what one will do in facing it, whether he 
will challenge it in a courageous, cttro\crtcd manner or retire from it into 
a world of fantasy in an introverted manner 
Third IS the attitude toward authority which determines the way the 
individual reacts toward authority He first encounters authority in the 
home, usually of the parents or older brothers and sisters, then in the play 
group or the community outside the family As he matures, he comes to 
recognize the broader human authority and the authority that is imposed 
by attitudes toward God and the powers controlling the universe 
The rest of personality is more changing, more modifiable from day to 
day by the experiences of the individual There are the fluctuating inner 
feelings brought about by changes in body organs and general health and 
by the pressures of the environment 

yi SOejAL OF PERSONAUTY 

We have discussed at some length factors that make each individual a 
diilercnt person To understand the elements of which personality is made 
and the w ay these elements affect the total pattern of one s life is much more 
important than to have a formal definition It is doubtful, in fact, whether 
any fully sausfactory formal definition of personality has ever been written 
We must recognize, first of all that personality is, as has been pointed 
out, in some respects rclatiicfy unchanging, that ss, there are core patterns 
which give the life of the individual a consistenc) There arc many other 
traits which change rather markedly but which arc always held m check 
to some extent by these core patterns about which the whole personality is 
oriented 

What we seem to mean by persortahty, viewed from a soaal standpoint, 

IS a person s total effect on others Obviously, we are not thinking primarily 
of what the individual is in reality or what he himself thinks he is, but 
rather of the way he affects his fellows Wc say of an individual that he 
has a good personality or a poor personality, a strong personality or a weak 
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personality, and apparently mean by this that he has a great deal of influ 
ence over others or, because of some weakness, fails to exercise great in 
fluence or to make a favorable impression 
None of us can tell fully what makes another individual influence us or 
makes us regard him as one of influence and prestige Part of this clTcct 
depends on dress and ph) steal appearance and part on other qualities which 
seem to be supenor to the mere physical presence — gestures, tones, expres- 
sions of voice, and manner which make us feel that the individual is 
dynamic and forceful or that he beks these essential traits to which we 
respond favorably 

A person may rate ver) highly m one group but very poorly in another 
in which he must play a different role For example, the studious college 
professor who must know the facts, consider them impartiall) , present both 
sides of an issue to a ebss, and let them make up their own minds on the 
merits or demerits of the case, would rate very poorly among a group of 
politicians So also the fluent, aggressive, extremely extroverted, and often 
superficial actor type of pobucian would get a very low rating among a 
group of research saenusts 

This leads us to believe that the rating of personality by the group is 
determined m great part by the speafic role or roles which a parucular 
group approves The traits required to perform one kind of social role may 
fad completely to fit the individual for a successful role in another social 
group Great leaders of men arc probably those who are capable of pbjmg 
many roles more or less successfully Specialists, however, arc often those 
who can pbj only one role effectively and, because of this, devote supreme 
energies and attention to this role and achieve greatness equalmg or sur 
passing that of the leader of men 

There is much superficial talk and there arc many books on how to 
dodop a pleasing and cSccusc personality There is no doubt something 
srarth svhile in most o£ these booU i£ one is thmUng of the superficial 
couttes.es that ate essentral to smooth and cffecuse contact ssith ones 
fellow men, but to take this kmd of advice too seriously rs to do oneself 
irreparable damage. Each person, because of certain name tendencies of 
temperament and energy output, cadence, and other uaits outhned above, 
as a cettam natural uend in temperament which he may as weU tecog 
mac and t^ to understand and nnake dte most of If he can understand 
‘“y "> 'ff^ve place m 
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This view has ob^Jous practical mcining to those who direct the person 
ality forming processes of adolescents and youths. 


PERSONAUTY GOALS AS DEFINED BY OUR CULTURE 

We often speak of the wants of adolescents as if they were unique and 
different from those of other age groups For the most part they are not 
As Barton has so aptly stated * 

The problem of youth is, of course, inseparable from the problem of the 
adult world, of civilization itself Hardly any aspects of the subject at hand 
can be isolated from the larger and knotty problems of the human adventure 


The adolescent youth group wants what all people in our culture want 
(1) recognition and status, (2) respect and social favor, (3) response and 
happy social interaction, (4) security and group acceptance, (5) experience 
and expression, (6) achievement and success, (7) happiness and freedom 
They are not abnormal creatures caught in the emerging tumult of physio- 
logical development, but rapidly maturing social creatures quickened by 
their awareness of the demands of group life in which they are becoming 
full participants They ivant what all people want The problem of the school 
and the home and, in fact, of all social groups is to create situauons in which 
these basic wants of adolescents and young people find satisfaction, or else 
to remove them from the sphere of adult values 
All civilizations are dominated by certain major patterns These group 
wide values become powerful motivating forces of individuals developing 
in them Culture may shape personality m the direction of contemplation 
and withdrawal from an active attack upon social problems Much of 
OncaiaJ phrAyrophp historicd^iy has been of this character In our own cul 
ture some of the major compulsives which explain the direction personality 
formation and individual wants take arc (1) the competition success pattern, 
(2) the desire for bigness, strength, growth, greatness, (3) individual free 
dom and personal expression, (*1) the notion of progress, reform, improve 
ment, and change, (5) epicureanism, the desire for pleasure, sensual cn 


joymenc 
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There arc others no doubt, but these seem to be at the forefront in the 
value scheme of our urban indusuial cmhzauon 

Let us consider briefly these patterns as they affect the social adjustment 
of the adolescent in his peer group, in the school situation, and in the total 
society We are not assuming that these values arc peculiar to adolescence 
or to youth They arc peculiar to our cmhzauon and affect all age groups 
They are of unique significance to the adolescent and youth because in his 
struggle to attain maturity, he must strive toward their reahzauon 


Achievement and Success 

When I was a \cry small child my father nould hold me up in his arms and 
tell me to reach for the moon and stars Not being able to reach them from 
the porch, \%e would go to the top of the mound of dirt oscr the cose and 
from there to the lop of the woodshed At last when he would carry me into 
the house I would be sobbing How symbolic of my life has the above been' 
Always I base stnscn for things, never being content with what I had Al 
though I realize the importance of ambition, a characterisuc deeply implanted 
by my father and mother, I know that I should not so often let it spoil my 
present pleasure.* 

In our culture, with its emphasis on aeame, energetic activity, t\e tend 
to worship achievement and make a fetish of success As adolescents and 
young people assimilate the values of adulthood, they desire to be rccog 
nizcd as successful m some sphere of enterprise. Recall again the case of 
Joanne Rogers 

A large share of ego satisfaction in our culture comes from aeauve 
achievement. This is in part true because success brings ready rccognitioti, 
It lends to presuge Defeat and failure deflate ones ego and bring group 
disapproval 

While m college, the author uauted a group of hu peers to do door-to- 
door selling The company offered a contraa guaranteeing $375 cash salary, 
provided the individual would work mnety 8-hour days during college 
vacauon The conttaa was most generous considermg the wage scale of the 
period At first it seemed surprising that a company would dare make such 
an offer, but one who has done door-toKloor sellmg knows that the com 
pany was taking no nsk whatever No young person is able to face the 
experience of fadure again and again during a period of nmety days He 
• Fron a inideni piper ui the asthots coUecnon 
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will either sell and make a much higher profit on a commission basis than 
that guaranteed in the contract or be out oi the selling business m a few 
days The experience of always being turned down cannot be endured 
TTie competition success pattern embodied m our philosophy of capital 
ism, with Its histone reward for private mitiauve, is prominent m almost 
every phase of experience It appears m the mouvation of kindergarten and 
grade school children and becomes one of the major forces m the high 
school period where to excel is to succeed Competition is the basts for 
grades, for attaining honors in some of the more voluntary school societies, 
in obtaming parts in plays, debates, music, and other school programs The 
group play system is almost altogether competitive 
The heroes placed before youth arc the successful those who have ac 
cumulated the greatest wealth, who have made the most invcnuons who 
have endured the longest m a tree sitting contest, who have whooped the 
loudest in a hog-calhng contest, or svbo have traveled the fastest in an 
automobile or airplane As he grows toivard maturity, the child cannot help 
becoming conscious that the competition success system dominates the lives 
of adults in his family and m the community 
The dominance of this pattern m the school system, among the peer group 
and among adults, is likely to place the oversensitive young person m a post 
tion of strain, discourage him if he fails, or, if he succeeds, to make him a 
‘show-off It is unlikdy, however, that the school system, no matter how 
intelligent its organization or how carefully planned its motivation devices, 
can eliminate this pattern which is so basic in Amerian philosophy Per 
haps the school should not attempt to eliminate it but should try to create 
different kinds of situations in which pupils can succeed and be honored It 
must do so if even a small proportion of adolescents and youth arc to taste 
the stimulating, vitalizing thrill that comes with supremacy 
There is now loo much of a tendency for the school to reward onl) aih 
Ictic and scholastic success The school peer group recognizes a third field, 
success in love making There are many other kinds of success, however, 
which should be made to appear of equal social and personal worth We 
must teach that any kind of performance that brings personal enjoyment 
without danger to oneself or to others is worthy of pride and group approval 
We must help each one choose and dciclop the talent m tvhich he can be 
above average. We must help all to understand that not everyone can be a 
hero To the extent we fail to temper the competition success pattern we 
threaten the self-assurance among others of the masses of adolescents and 
youths 
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Homey* has called attention to incompatibilities of our culture which 
result in neurouc dificultics for the mdividual We believe deeply in the 
Chrisuan ideals o£ meekness and humility^ and yet m our compctmvc sys 
tern have exaggerated traits of assertiveness and aggressiveness which arc 
the exact antithesis of the spirit of meekness We have made much of the 
concept of freedom for the individual, and yet many individuals find them 
selves surrounded by numerous factual limitations which become frustrat 
mg because of their unrealistic idealism 

According to existing ideologies success is due to our own intrinsic merits 
even the most normal person is constrained to feel that he amounts to 
something when successful, and is worthless if he is defeated Needless to say> 
this presents a shaky basis for self-esteem * 


Calhoun also indicts our competitive pattern as a source of neurotic ten 
Sion He says * that ‘ Common sense teaches us that cooperation is the only 
effective way of grappling with the problems of humanity/ but that ‘ our 
perverse social order will not let us be cooperative ’ Thu, he believes, makes 
the whole world neurouc from the accumulated strain 
Closely allied with the pattern of achievement and success is the desire 
for bigness, strength, growth, greatness, which has been reflected so often 
m American mdustrial and economic enterprise that it is a compulsive of 
no small importance ui the motivauon of young people Every town wants 
to be bigger The assumpuon is that the bigger town is the better town 
and the more desirable place m which to live Every individual is taught 
to want to do big things, bigger thmgs than have ever been done before. 
Thu is a wholesome and healthy challenge Young people could and should 
be inspired by it, but here, also, as with all cultural values, there are discreet 
limits to ns uses for personal motivation 
Persons vary greatly m their capacity to achieve. The great achievements 
of one youth might consutute an msigmficant event in the hfe of another 
The teacher must always limit cxpccutions to the capacity of the individual 
wnth whom he is dealing It u difficult to recognize the achievements of a 
child of modest ability or deficient background as being great achievements, 
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but such they are in reality If a teacher properly undcrstinds the situation, 
he must praise them as such 

There is always a place in the schoolroom for showing that great men 
have had numerous helpers who were indispensable to their success Great 
achievements in the mechanical and industrial world depend upon the 
cooperation of many hands and many minds that di/Ier in skill and capacity 
When one has discharged his obligation to himself and to his social group, 
when he has done the most of which he is capable at the time with the 
opportunities and abilities that he himself possesses, he has achicv-cd great 
ness Only with such ideas can a sense of personal w'orth be developed in 
every child regardless of his level of ability and privileges The story of the 
w idow s mite in the Scriptures depicts a kind of philosophy that is much 
needed to temper our American philosophy of greatness \nth a sense of 
democratic realism 

Recognition and Status Ft probably reflects a basic pattern of American 
culture rather than anything innate in human nature, but early in life the 
American child gives expression to hts desire for group recognition and 
begins an obvious striving for status This struggle for recognition and 
status )$ a lifelong one Every favorable token of social recognition gives 
the ego a boost, bolsters one m self-confidence, and gives one a greater sense 
of belonging The adolescent wants to be recognized, not only by hts peers 
as being one of them, but also among adults as being an adult, and among 
all people as being a worthy person Those wlio cannot attain high status 
among peers often acquire adult values early and strive for status m adult 
spheres, real or imaginary Joanne Rogers m imagination and m her work 
was playing the role of a real or potential worker in the foreign service, more 
or less Ignoring any attempt to secure status through typical peer-group 
roles 

Numerous studies of the effect of praise by teachers parents, or others on 
the behavior of children and ihcir resulting performance m schoohvork show 
what a tremendous lift it can gwe to their egos and achievements in mir 
culture where children and youth arc conditioned to crave this kind of 


group response * 

All normal human beings require considerable ego support from a tooal 
group Ko human Ircing ertr reaches the point «herc it is not a tlirill to 
reeeise social approsal or where he does not shrmh am! recoil from serial 
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disappro%al The simple query "Hou do you do it’" may make one’s sshole 
day brighter. Approbation for small successes or the pleasure of little atten 
tions, all of these things proside ego sumulation and thereby strength to 
carry one through the days Similarly, small hits of criticism can make life 
miserable, make every burden seem like a chain about the neck 
Young people are no cxccpuon to this common cTpcncncc of mankind 
m a competitive society In fact, they arc probablj more sensitive to praise 
and blame as they venture into the new social situations that arc a natural 
part of their bves Only by repeated success, increasing competence, and 
group-built self-esteem can they reach the point where thej arc able to ignore 
minor slights and live for long periods with a sense of confidence and sell 


assurance. 

The adolescent is naturally hungry for evidence of the approval of hi$ 
activiues and thrives remark^ly well on discreet praise. He may strive for 
all kinds of perfaiion or resort to almost any kind of attention-getting dc 
vices, sometimes awkward devices indeed, m order to gam attention and 
ego satisfaction The less response he obtains from his group, the more likely 
he 1 $ to be abnormal in his quest for lU The extent of his crav mg for prai« 
probably depends on the sense of secunty which he has received from Hn 
family and play group The unaccepted child is likely to crave continuoui 
group approval and response. The spoiled child, it has come to be realizec 
more and more, is not the one who has been given too much but the on^ 
who has been denied that which every child must have understanding 
sympathy, and a treatment of equality 


With urban youth concern over peer group status is likely to be upper 
most, with farm youth, who assoaaie less with peers, status in the adul 
group IS hkcly to be of greater concern. With all youth m school situauon 
“the other kids" complex is uppermost, being of more concern than statu 
m the eyes of teacher or parent.* Always status is related to social role. 

It is about as difficult to state concretely the elements that go into soa3 
status as it is to desenbe conactcly the elements that enter into personality 
Status IS derived primarily from one’s social role. The favored adolesccc 
role comes m part from similanty to others of one’s peer group, and r 
cyum differences m the roles played may bring status Moreover, the km 
o£ role that will bring status in one group may brmg disgrace in anotb<^ 
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Into status making, therefore, go aU of the complicated mechanisms of 
group evaluation 

Respect and Soaal Faaor No eaperience « more humiliating than group 
disapproval No experience is more painful than that of being condemned 
by the social group to which one feels allegiance The laughter of ridicule, 
the group reaction of scorn, is humiliation beyond endurance We are able to 
laugh with others, but to be laughed at by others is the most rigorous of all 
social-control devices So deeply embedded in our personalities is the desire 
for respea and social approval that only the toughened poliucian or baseball 
umpire can stand up against heckling Ridicule is so painful that realistic 
teachers of pubhc speaking set up heckhng situations in their classrooms to 
toughen their pupils to actual situations which they may encounter in the 
rough and tumble of platform speaking 
Members of an Eskimo tribe are said to commit suicide when isolated 
from the tribe and ridiculed for Molating ^roup taboos Durkbeim,* the 
great French psychologist, considered suicide m Western society primarily 
a result of a sense of isolation from the group, 4 sense of no longer belonging 
As a preventative he advocated the maintenance of intimate group ties, hold 
mg that he who tra^«ls through life with it\umate company travels most 
safely It is a significant fact that the suicide rate m the United States is low* 
est in wartime, when group solidarity is greatest, when oery individual feels 
that he is wanted and has a part to play 
Group acceptance or rejection is then the most meaningful experience m 
the life of an individual at any age, but in adolescence acceptance or rejec- 
tion is a thing of supreme importance because of the desperate struggle for 
status, recognition, and self-confidence that characterizes this penod in life 
when the spheres of childhood activity are enlarging into the spheres of adult 
activity In so far as it is praaicable, it is the responsibility of the school, 
church, and family institutions to help sec that csery adolescent feels that he 
IS wanted, to give him a sense of belonging 
Denre for Expenence and Expresnon All men erase expcnencc and a 
chance to express the drncs and interesis of their personalities as formulated 
by their training One great sociologist considered the desire for nc^v cxpcri 
cncc to be a fundamental drnc in personality ” He was inclined to analvzc 
many of the behavior problems of adolescents and young people in terms of 
their desires for the stimulation of new expcnences, the thnlls of neu >en 
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tures The delinquent girl craved the exatement of new clothes, jewelry, 
meals in ritzy hotels and restaurants Compared to these, no other values 
seemed worth while So also the delinquent boy pursued the game for the 
thrills his dehnquency brought. 

Certainly m our kind of culture, where we worship speed demons, publi 
cize the feats of daredevils, gather crowds of hundreds of thousands to sec 
someone go over Niagara Falls m a barrel or jump off a high bridge, this 
clement of thrill is encouraged in the shaping of personality The gamblers 
risk of the frontier has had a great place m American tradition, and it is 
hkcly to find a place among the ideals we hold before our children Even the 
county fairs emphasize the spectacular in races, stunts, etc Many of our 
playing devices such as the roller coaster and the loop-o-planc, give the thrill 
of new experience Our reading, radio programs, and motion pictures, also, 
arc filled with the thrills of adventure, crime, and frontier daring 

When we consider all these faas, it is clear that the quest for new cxpcri 
ence is deeply ingrained m our culture pattern In training the individual, 
therefore, emphasis is placed on the abihty to express oneself in creative ac 
tiviues— hobbies and recreauon 

To say that adolescents and }ouths desire to express themselves through 
creative activity is simply to acknowledge, as m the case of the other traits 
outlined above, that they arc susccpublc to the kind of social values which 
our kind of culture perpetuates and instills wuhm each individual Adoles- 
«nts arc more sensiuve to some of these values than older people who have 
found their niches and who move in a more confined circle of habit and 
social arttviucs 


Ntw expcr.ci.ee has .ts value for ,omh Confidence .n con.ng w.th new 
s..ua..ons .s a pr^uct of one s eapacy plus ones prev.uus exL.enee Confi 
ence grows as the budd.ng of expenence makes poss.ble the successful con 
qu« of new s.tnaUons You* s quest for nerv exper.ence may, under the 

d . e«„ r ““ kaders, lead m the 

oirection of reform, even revolution 

IMu.hsn, Under the large fanuly sttuauon of a few generauons ago, 

*att“ "7"'" ->■■> ordeS h.: Zlfs^ 

Tom 7“ tsZ'lr^ h.s own mchn/ 

>S highlj individuated with Aai adolescent and youth 

of other familv 'ru differ considerably from those 

invariably throw the a/^l ^ '"‘^‘Vidualisuc interests and inclinations 
l^iy throw the adole^cnt and youth into new social situauons and 
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personal relationships for which the fanul> has provided no dcfmjtmn It 
forces upon them the choice of good and bid, a choice which they must 
often make vviifiout having been given adequate standards or values to guide 
them 

Our concept of individualism and individual rights has reached its highest 
expression in the phrase “the sacicdness of individual persomht) ” This 
phrase implies that each individual has a nght to be himself within the limits 
of fcasonablj prescribed soaal safeguards Under this philosophy as now 
conceived, the child has certain rights to his own life regardless of parental 
prerogatives or amhoni) Even courts recognize this fact in cases of the 
extreme abuse or neglect of children by parents It extends to the husband 
and vv ifc relationship in divorces granted on the basis of mental cruelty and 
IS acknowledged in the democrauc philosoph) of school administration 
which limits the rights of teachers as well is of pupils 
The assumption that individualism is an inherent right of all men has 
given the adolescent of today more room for development than has been 
common m most civilizations At the same time, by virtue of the extent of 
freedom, it has imposed upon him problems of choice and deasion which 
are the crux of many adjustment problems 
The young child is an individualist m his own right His thoughts tend 
to be self<cntered He is atcred to by adults, and bis seJf-ccmcredness is 
given considerable freedom, but with the growing maturity of the adoles 
cents the necessity of coming into the social vortex more fully creates the 
interesting problem of adjusting individuality to the broader social demands 
Other regarding attitudes play an increasing prt in adulthood, for adults 
consider themselves as guardians of others, protectors, teachers, and eco- 
nomic supporters of the young and of the dependent old The transforma 
tion from the self-centered attitudes of the younger child to the other regard 
ing attitudes of the socially responsible adult is by no means easy in a society 
that cultivates the development of the ego, caters to it by the competitive 
philosophy already discussed, and places an economic value on individual 
freedom and self reliance 

The comment of the New YoA Kegents' Intjuity report on tins point is 
pertinent’^ 

The mtetvicwcrs felt that these young people svere being taught the value 
of independence unul it had become a vice rather than a virtue with them 

“Ruth E Eckert and Thomas O Marshall Yo.Uli t>.« SM p 216 

McGrawHiJJ Book Ckimpany. Inc, New Yorl^ 1938 
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Scores of joung people were found who seemed lo feel that it was wrong and 
weak to seek advice 


Desire for Love and Emotional Security Wc teach the child to erase love 
and be loved by the practice of coddhng and affection giving during infancy 
This pattern has become the basis for persistent yearnings for affection 
Margaret Mead** compares adjustment in this sphere of our adolescents 
with those of Samoa In Samoa the child never develops strong attachments 
to individuals Families are large, and all children are treated alike Several 
women and men attend the child There is little difficulty growing out of 
sibling position Sex is a casual experience without strong emotional attach 
ments It IS considered merely a form of physical enjoyment 
It will be seen immediately that our culture contrasts almost at every 
point Our strong, emotional attachments to individuals often lead to emo- 
tional involvements between brothers and sisters and to deep attachments be 
tween parents and children At adolescence, when these deeper emouons must 
be shifted to a member of the opposite sex, jealousies and deep emotional 
wounds of parents or brothers or sisters may result. Also, m the pair asso- 
ciations of young people deep and abiding emouonal ties arc expected Such 
bonds arc not always enduring One or both parties may suffer intensely 
because of a broken romance. The same problems may arise after an engag*^ 
ment or even after a marriage In case of such emouonal breaks, one mem 
ber of the pair is often left seriously damaged in his emouonal life because 
he wished the emouonal relationship to continue Also, in the end death 
breaks all emouonal attachments between persons In our society of deep 
emouonal attachments, this makes death a personal tragedy for the surviving 
mate. 


n our soacty of close personal attachments, deep emotional shocks re 
sulung from breaks in childhood and adolescent attachments to comrades 
arc not unusual Consider, for example, the foUowmg case of a girl who 
suffered greatly from such a break 


T'’"’ ™ “y £"“d .uddcnlf 
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Studcnti of personality as « « formed in oUr society are fairly well agreed 
that a sense of sccunt) reflects pnnuniy the kind of emotional relationship 
that has existed between mother and child m earliest childhood The child 
who has had a genuinely affectionate treatment by his mother is likely to 
feel that he belongs in the world and belongs not only to the family group 
but to other groups m which he participates The rejected child, who has 
failed to develop this deep sense of security through his interaction in the 
famil) situicion, is likely to feel that he is an unwanted member of society 
and to go through hfc painfully anxious for some evidence of affection and 
loyalt) among those in whose association he is thrown 

Sometimes a deep, abiding religious experience may restore something of 
this lack of security which such a child may feel, but certainly his reactions 
to life arc colored by the fact that he has missed this important kind of con 
duionmg that is most productive in a sense of assurance in our kind of 
society 

Quest for Happiness as a Goal Sorokin,” Harvard sociologist, has classi 
fled cultures into the idealistic and the sensate, thinking of the idealistic as 
those cultures which specialize m forms of art, music, and literature and 
which cater to the more refined aesthetic values of which the human being 
IS capable, and the sensate as those which cater to the less refined drives and 
appetites of mankind He feels that civilization tends to fluctuate between 
these two extremes There is much evidence in American life to indicate 
that the sensuous extreme is prominent in at least many aspects of our 
culiurc 

Throughout much of history, except in the most ideal climates, mans 
hfc has been a continuous struggle to obtain food for survival Until the 
development of the machine age, luxury, leisure, and pleasure seeking for 
the few were purchased by long hours of strenuous toil by masses of slaves, 
serfs, and peasants The machine age has brought with it a great deal of 
leisure The puritanic philosophy that pleasure seeking and recreation arc 
sin has been replaced by a philosophy which is appropriate to the new age 
of recreation Recreation, pleasure seeking, sensuous enjoyment, as a means 
of relaxation and for the constructive use of idle time, have come to be 
taken for granted in our urban industrial civilization 
This philosophy, wholesome in many of its aspects yet dangerous in its 

»P.tinm A Sorokm, and Cultural Dynamics. American Book Com^ny 

New York, 1937, also. Man and Society m Cutamity E. P Dutton & Co, Inc, New 
York 1943 
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extreme manifestations at many points, complicates the transition of adoles- 
cence and youth to adulthood It makes difficult the transition from child 
hood to adulthood in the field of work experience, since work presupposes 
discipline, persistence in the face of monotony and fatigue, and other such 
habits which arc in opposition to the philosophy of a leisure seeking, pleas- 
ure mouvated economy 

It also carries over into the love making relationships Advertising, movies, 
and fiction exaggerate the importance of sex attraction and love making to 
the extent that it is little wonder that adolescents arc inclined to consider 


It a legitimate form of personal gratification, a game to be plajed if one 
likes It The same philosophy carries over directly into the mstitution of 
marriage and family Rather than being considered a basic institution for 
child rearmg, as has been true in most historical societies, marriage is con 
sidered a venture in personal happiness The criterion of success in mar 
riage is its making the couple supremely happy Surprising as it may seem, 
whether the union produces children of sound heredity and good mind and 
whether it provides a happy and pleasant environment for the rearing of 
these children to responsible adulthood are entirely secondary considerations 
m thinking about marriage 


This peculiar emphasis of an urban industrial society needs correcting at 
many points if young people arc to face life realistically, assume duty "idi 
the proper sense of responsibility, and make normal progress in the achieve 
ment of sausfactory life goals It is important that they learn that happiness 
sought for Itself is elusive and disillusioning The deepest satisfactions and 
the most permanent gratifications of which the human being is capable 
come only m the pursuit of a balanced life program which shares responsi 
bihties, bears a reasonable load of the worlds work, and has proper regard 
for physical cleanhncss, moral integrity, and social obhgation 
It 1$ difficult, of course, for adolescents and youth to learn this in a society 
where so few adult, have learned it, but the fact that so few adults have 
learned 11 explains m considerable part why so many parents are poor parents 
and why so many teachers arc poor examples for young people 

e are not likely to return to the stern puritanic philosophy of another 
t ph.l<.»phy doe. not fit our umo On 

tru nlv n ’ '"’I’'’”” cn, 0 )mc„t for tts own saU ts 

o£ a wcul 't,” “ *'= attaramcm of the best goals 

of a soeul order or the htghest realteattons of the tndtv.dual 
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In conclusjon, pcrsonalitj, by virtue of hereditary predisposition, has cer 
tarn bents and natural tendencies with regard to pace of activities, variety 
of interests, degree of social orientation, and temperamental qualities, but 
into every personality the culture pattern builds its values, goals, and stand 
ards These become the social expectations by which personality is ;udged, 
tlic measures of every man of the social group Personabry integration is 
primarily in terms of unities built about the major values represented by 
the culture pattern Social status, worthwhile activities and interests, ac 
ccptabic work, being bude into mearungful soaal groups, having responsi 
bility, being part of things and of people, having goals toward which to 
strive — these arc the things that make for personality integration A knowl 
edge of these cultural values and goals, as well as of the nature of inborn 
predispositions, is esscnual to those who try to shape the personalities of 
adolescents and youth to fit the world in which they must live and serve. 


QUESTIONS FOR HEVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 Discuss briefly the hereditary and acquired aspects of personality 

2 What are the five basic traits of personality as outlined by Plant? 

3 Show how the trails aiertaess and complexity affect the degree and extent 

of infcrescs 

4 How does complexity affect ones ability to rate oneself? 

5 What is meant by pliability? 

6 Show how temperament affects one s approach to social situations 

7 Txplain the meaning' of the term cadence Do you think one who tends 
to be slow jn cadence could change this basic pattern of reaction? 

8 Define personality What factors enter into the definition? 

9 What are the goals or values that persons seek in our society? Show how 
these values are densed from cultural values prevailing in our civilization 

10 Show how the competition success pattern may aflecc personahey Is rfirs 
purely an individual value or one characteristic of our culture? Are all societies 
competmve in their scheme of organization? 

11 Show how the competitive philosophy of our society may affect adjustment 
problems of adolescents and youth 

12 Discuss praise as it affects the adolescent. Why may the adolescent and 
youth be even more anxious about his status than the adult^ Show how the 
desire for status increases concern over peer group relationships 

13 Define the spoiled child in terms of recognition and status 

M Show the effect of ndicu/e on the mdivrdotJ Hon does it affect ones 
sense of belonging? 
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15 Ducuss the impomncc of those tiho wotk with adolescents and youth 
giving them a sense of belonging 

16 Point out undesirable consequences of the desire for experience and expres- 
sion Desirable effects 

17. How does our concept of individualism affect the privileges and oppor 
tunitics of adolescents and jouth> Cite undesirable results of our highly de 
vclopcd mdividualism 

18 Compare our emotional attachments to individuals with customary relation 
ships in Samoa What problems arise from these attachments^ 

19 What factor is most deterministic of a seme of emotional security in our 
society of close affectional ties with individuals’ 

20 Wffiat mental state characterizes the insecure adolescent? 

21 Discuss the implications of the goal of happiness to adolescent youth 
adjustments 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Experience World and Personality 
Formation 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS AND BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF THE 
ADOLESCENT 

The equipment %vith which an adolescent enters the scries of transitions 
that mark the experience of the individual m a complex society depends 
upon the kind of social climate m uhich he has spent his childhood Condi 
ttomng miLeus differ markedly m temperature We begin, therefore, with 
the premise that social habitat determines in large measure the trend of 
development and the extent of development of the personabty of the adoles 
cent 

There are many social habitats in the American scene We often think of 
North and South, East and West, and m so doing we are thinking not 
entirely of geography We are thinking, also, and perhaps fundamentally, of 
the different patterns of life that arc imposed upon human beings in these 
major seaions of the country. When we think of the East, \vc think of the 
sophistication, mechanization, population density, and other inducnccs that 
go into the making of personality in the most highly industrialized and 
urbanized section of the nation When we think of the South, we think of 
cotton culture, the plantation system, the biracia/ division of popu/ation, the 
political Democratic party, the Bible belt, the integrated family pattern of 
the Southern culture in which personalities of that region find their roots 
In fact, we think of the way these patterns of life become a part of the struc- 
ture of personalities developed in that region When wc think of the West, 
we think of people maintaining many of the traits of the frontier, the ven 
turcsomc, exploitive spine of men with worlds yet to conquer, the more 
direct and perhaps less refined approach to situations, the greater freedom 
from the restnetsve traditions of an older economic and social order, the 
vitality and vision of youth 
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It IS not these divisions, however, to which we plan to give major atten 
tion in our discussions of sociological habitat and its cficct on the condi 
uoning of American youth, for there is another division which is probably 
much more deterministic of the attitudes and philosophies than these re 
gional divisions We arc thinking of country and city, for these, m fact, in 
all sections of the country are distinctly different kinds of social climates 
To be born in one is to fail to understand fully the other Understanding 
of the different conditioning processes of aty and country is especially im 
portant today when there is a constant interchange of population betucen 
the two, especially of the youth group 

The one extreme is represented by the stable, isolated rural community 
where all of life is built about the family and where there is, m a very 
specific sense, no individuality, the other by the metropolitan community, 
individualistic, competitive, casual 

In the more transient areas of the metropolitan community the child 
reaches adolescence with the ability to shed experiences readily He has no 
deep roots in any social soil His values arc likely to be a confusion of super 
ficial experiences with many behavior patterns and systems of authority 
The farm child developed in the other extreme environment is so deeply 
rooted in the mores, traditions, and folkways of the familistic group that 
he has httle equipment with which to function anywhere outside the imme 
diaic social habitat The transfer to another group during the period of 
adolescence or youth is likely to constitute a supreme crisis, since his emo- 
tional life, his system of values, his life objectives and goals, are likely to be 
in rather rigid conformity with the goals of the famihstic group which have 
little place in the normal society of the larger world outside the neighbor 
hood 


In Ameren ukmj most ch.Mron develop somewhere between these two 
extremes They approach adoleseence with something o£ both backgrounds 
In large metropolitan centers they probably approach adulthood with a 
™ r r”’’ r''r ay®™ of social values, and a 
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the vicarious experience of moving pictures and other influences provides 
a great range of stimulation for the rural youth, the farm youth m most 
communities still has a limited range of immediate experience with a diver 
Sity of social situations His transiuons to adulthood, if he goes beyond the 
bounds of the local community, are likely to be more difficult than those of 
the urban youth 

There arc advantages and disadvantages to both of these systems of condi 
tioning Every personality, if it is to be integrated and sufficiently organized 
to follow a purposeful course, must hold to certain deeply implanted core 
values which become the focus of life’s activities It seems probable that the 
urban child is in greater danger of arriving at adulthood without having 
had implanted a set of core values which will become for him a motivating 
force toward well-considered life goals- 
Although he probably has the advantage of having deeply instilled values 
and clearly defined goals, the rural youth may often, as he shifts to larger 
society and as growth widens experience, find that the goals he conceived 
so clearly in the primary group situation are unworthy of his expanded in 
tcrests, abilities, and desires for achievement in life At this point he iaces 
a difficult problem of reconstructing his personality and of redefining his 
entire situation in such a ivay that he may actually be in conflict with some 
of the values and goals of the old family neighborhood group 
Thomas Wolfe, in the novel You Can t Go Home Again gives a clear pic 
ture of this situation in his description of the experiences of an author The 
family, in the small mountain town, thought that law and politics were the 
goal for which an ambitious, educated youth should strive With this in 
view, they sent this son to the university After having acquired an educa 
tion, the young man was interested in writing, not law The fjoiily held 
authors m disgust He found himself an outsider among the family clan 
Conditioning m the great family, such as ivas common in the Oriental 
families of the past and such as characterized the pioneer family and still 
characterizes the mountain culture of the nation, has certain assets and 
liabilities m an age of mobility and of secondary group urban experience 
Under the large family pattern the family is all The individual is given 
little consideration except as a member of the family The scheme of values 
and goals held by the family tends to become the pattern of life for the child 
Since responsibility to parents and relatives is deeply ingrained, the sharing 
of common activities, mutual aid without pecuniary mouvauon, and deep 
fundamental loyalties to neighborhood and kinfolk are charaacnstic pat 
terns Such a life gives the child a de^ sense of security and of belonging 
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It gi\cs him all the patterns for morality, for economic self sufficiency, and 
for social behavior that arc needed m adolescence and in adulthood provid 
ing he stays in the neighborhood and continues to function as an entity in 
the famihstic group 

Most personality development historically has been of this character In 
many parts of the world this u still the typical experience Under this scheme 
of h\ing the responsibihties of adulthood gravitate to the child or young 
person as the elders die and those next in line take over responsibility for the 
family clan In this kind of environment the struggles and questionings 
about moral issues so typical m the experience of urban youth in a complex 
society do not exist. There is little call for moral decision All of hfe’s situa 
uons ha\e been defined by the elders There is the continuous surveillance 
of group opimon to enforce conformity to the definitions by youth who ma 
turc in the family group There are rebels, of course, who find the estab- 
lished system incompauble, but they are labeled rebels and everyone in the 
community knows who they arc and they arc accepted as such 
The difficulty with such conditioning in contemporary soacty is that 
many young people, as has been pointed out, migrate into the unfamihar 
culture of the outside world, whereupon they find themselves httle prepared 
to cope with the practical situations and the group expectancies of the more 
cosmopohun soci-ty They may be defeated by the new situation, may cast 
aside the old panertu too rapidly, and face personal disorganizauon as a 
consequence, or they may make adjustments far below their levels of ability 
because of their lack of training and skills and of social attitudes that make 
for successful adaptation Those who succeed m making the transfer may 
often excel because of the new place given to thwaned ambiuons Those 
who fail usually feel that they can go back to the family nest- 
On the other hand, those who go outside feel an obUgation to the family 
group In case of catastrophe or need at home, they usually fee! it their duty 
to go back * The knowledge that they can return to the family nest may, 
of course, be desirable from the sundpoint of facing the new problems and 
adjusting to them. On the other hand, rather than try to adjL, they may 
pvc up and return home because of giving m to defeat too quickly or 

yielding to a persistent fear of new situauons 

no bener way u. Olmuatc soaal procoascs diat mold the md. 
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vidual for the social order than to compare more fully the experience of city 
and farm adolescents as developed by their respective environments 


B/tSW PRtNClPLES 

Personality is made and marred by expcrjcnce. Every person at birth en 
counters an imposing world of group patterns which he will adopt as his 
manner of life The socia] group thus has power to budd autcudes and habits 
nhich m themselves will constitute the basis for the individuals social be 
havior One who is placed in a restneted social group will have imprinted 
indelibly on his personality the patterns of this group, whereas one who 
contacts many groups will acquire a diversity of patterns On the other hand 
however simple or complex the social environment, there will be present m 
the world of the child social deHnitions adequate for meeting most life situa 
tions arising m the immediate environment* 

In comparing the advantages and disadvantages of the rural and urban 
child s experience as a factor m the development of his personality and in 
shaping him for the world in which he is to live, it must be recognized that 
no group situation is ever ideal and that few individuals are perfeedy pre 
pared for life The human being is remarkabi) adaptable and has the ca 
pacity to make radical personality changes 

THE UmgUE SOCIAL HABITATS OF RURAL AND URBAN 
ADOLESCENTS AND YOUTH 

Farm Adolescents and Youth The unique aspects of the habitat of the 
farm youth are (1) the semi famihsiic family situation, which has already 
been described in some detail, (2) the restrictive influence of an integrated 
jof^hhorhood where practically all ^roup life includes all age ranges and 
in which adults determine activities (3) the limited social experience of the 
rural school which even today is for the majonty of farm }outh a one room 
schoolhousc where assoaations arc confined to the neighborhood group 
Urban Adolescents and Youth The distinctive charaaeriscics of the urban 
habitat are (1) the small family pattern in which relatives and large family 
values and attitudes have little place, (2) emancipation of the child from 
the home at an early age and frequent breaks in the family itself, (3) the 
*For W I Thomzss dasjjc discussion of the groups definuion of situations see 
his U rad, mud Ctrl pp 4M4, Liidc. Bro«a & Companr. Boston, 1923 
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lack of neighborhood organization, consciousness, and control devices, (4) 
the predominant influence of peer group associations in the large school 
situation where age groups arc stratified into large aggregates and where 
most social life is confined to the peer age group exclusively with a minimum 
of adult supervision Self-decision on the part of youth, rather than adult 
supervision, is characteristic. 

Village Adolescents and Youth Village youth arc in many respects in an 
immediate stage between the metropolitan and farm youth In some ways 
their problem is similar to one and in some ways similar to the other, but 
in certain senses their problem is unique 
1 The environment is a primary group environment, with family and 
neighborhood supervision In this respect the atmosphere is comparable to 
that of the open country, although the environment may not be so restric 
ti\e in the amount of direct social experience 
2. The school system is likely to be somewhat larger and more cosmo- 
politan than the urban, and stratificauon of age groups is possible to some 
extent 

3 Power of self-decision is probably nonetheless at a minimum in that 
there is always the dominating supervision of elders who are not so much 
engrossed as farm parents and perhaps are inclined to give less liberty, at 
least m work matters than arc farm parents There is not the opportumt) 
to evade adult authority as in the urban community The conservative, dead 
hand of adult authority is stifling to the normal aaivities of the village 
)outh in many cases Even the school may be frustrated in developing con 
siructivc and wholesome activmcs for youth 


T„E CO-.mTIO^mG PROCESS OF FAR^^ AND CITY CHILD COMPARED 

Phys,mt Enp,rcnmc„, For dio farm ,outh physical cov.ronmcnt, ol 
course, ,s s,,ll a major environment for purposes of adaptation, and much 
^ scions ef^ntt entets into this phase of envitonmenul Ljustment. All of 
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meaning as they affect his physical comfort ami the economic liel/are of 
the famil) 

The reguJarjty and implacability of the laus of nature in the environment 
of the rural child discipline him as man made laws could nc%er do He ob- 
serves the futilitj of man’s efforts m the face of drought, storm and flood, 
hail, and wmd, he learns that damage to or dcstrunion of the crop is one 
of those things that man cannot help, he sees life close up— sex, rcproduc 
tion, growth, sickness, death, basic biological realities whidi urban culture 
veils from many children He faces life on this level frankly and mafurcl} 
as a matter of course Oversenousness may result, but a certain amount of 
•such realism is the essence of maturity and must be learned if one would 
function as a psychologically mature person in adult life 
For the urban youth, on the ojmnry, this phase of experience has tveen 
mediated bj a huge superstructure of roan’s making There man has dc 
velopcd rchlive immunity from immediate dependence upon soil, climate, 
rainfall, and other aspects of natural environment Most of life is spent in 
doors where temperature, light, and other elements that alTcct creature com 
fort are under human control Even ad;ustments to microscopic forms of 
life m the urban community are more highly regubied, and a huge system 
of social mstuutiems has been developed lo protect life and health— sanitary 
regulations, quarancioc, food inspection water testing, etc. 

The following account of a college youth vvho shifted from a rural to an 
urban environment at twelve years of age illustrates well the difference m 
experience of the two worlds 

J spent ten happy years on the ranch isolated from the bustle an<l sairry 
of the city, devising my own means of recreation raising peti planting prdens 
working with my father and mother, and getting into trouSIe but pouiMy 
much J£S 5 imuhle llian my cousiru of the city I enjoyed my associations with 
the play group 

Tins happiness all ended abruptly in 1930, when I was twelve yan of age 
Of course, the termination was only temporary, but it was permanent as far 
as mj twelve year^ild mind was concerned My parents moved to Long Hea li 
Cahf Here I had to learn lo live all over again at f was to become lurroundctf 
by an environment that played and worked m an entirely dilTercr' mann-f 
from that lo whtch I had become accustometf ft wat my furt owe of cur I.V 
rroblcm after problem presented lOelf. bringing about a tremendou. arrw.rtf 
of personality conflict Fverylh.ng wa* new, and noth ng about tbe cif» hfr 
with the exception of the sfvmtaneous wanu of non r«eriV«f the h e J f a i 
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become accustomed to, even those spontaneous wants were realized m a far 
different manner from those in rural life 

The community life of the city was very hard for me to become accustomed 
to On the ranch I had been free to do many things which were impossible 
for me to do in the more compact community of the city I rode horses, worked 
in the fields hand in hand with nature, played in the woods, had my big dog, 
and Vrcnt hunting and fishing in the stream that meandered through the ranch 
property None of those pleasures could 1 hate m my new urban environment 
Living conditions were also much different 1 have never been able to become 
accustomed to living in small apartments I felt as if 1 were being shut in 
The thmg that bothered me most was starting to school in a new environ 
ment The junior high-school system was new to me I had been going to a 
grammar school which included all ages up through the eighth grade, and 
from which one went directly into high school In junior high the children 
were all near my own age. 


1 was very backward hfy fellow students, wishing to include me m thcif 
circle, invited me to their dances and parties, but being self-conscious, I always 
had excuses ready I didnt dance or play cards, as did most city children of 
junior high school age This was very unfortunate, because it tended to instill 
an inferiority complex in my mind Of course, 1 gradually began to mix with 
the fellows, and by the time I entered high school, had partially become ac 
cu*tomed to the new life 1 had been forced into 1 became more aggressive 
and became more active along socul lines 


A great contributing factor was football Although I was too light to p’ay 
enough to make my letter. I played a considerable amount and was, seemingly, 
liked by my teammates I made many friends among the players, and those 
friendships helped me to overcome the inferiority complex which I possessed 

I turned out for yell leader in my second year of high school and rose to the 
position of head yell leader m my third year This drew me into many new 
and enjoyable social circles. I lost my inferiority complex and soon had a 
surriority complex It wa, of shon duration, however, and disappeared en 
tifcly wh^n I entered college, took a back seat, and realized that I was only a 
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Psychosocial Environment Man> personality patterns become relatively 
fi^ed early m life, being deeply ingrained m the preschool age® In all sec 
tions of society these early years are spent under the influence of the family 
Tlie complete dominance of family patterns in the experience of the child 
lists longer on the farm than m the town or the city, and habits become 
more deeply fixed, consequently, the problem of interpreting the outside 
world in terms different from the values of the immediate family is more 
difficult for the farm than for the urban child * 

Jn extremely isolated areas family ideas about religion, pohtics, vocations, 
and life in general arc hhely to be perpetuated with relatively few changes 
from generation to generation Neighborhood isolation produces homo- 
geneity The more isolated a people, the more certain may one be that the 
prevailing values will dominate all their interests and activities, if intellec 
tual achievements are not respected, intellectual development is sought only 
by the daring or ambitious, if simplicity is characteristic, personality de 
velops n iihout sophistication, the established customs and traditions forming 
the life outline In some communities undue respect for material objects has 
been ingrained through long periods of struggle for survival, in others an 
appreciation of spiritual things supersedes problems of economic security, 
in still others cultural traits of foreign origin are maintained by a purposeful 
isolation and aloofness In the rural community the ambitious individual is 
circumscribed by the knowledge, information, and social experience to 
which the community limits him Many farm communities do not provide 
a live atmosphere for menral stimulation, and only as the individual con 
tacts neighborhoods beyond his own docs he obtain visions of new interests 
and new possibilities 

The child, absorbing the family and neighborhood patterns, which often 
are similar, may form an idcahstic concept of human nature Because of 
his submergence in his own speaal mibeu, be seldom secs the way others 
live and hence acquires httle information concerning other groups and 
classes of society In many rural primary groups he may never sec certain 
perverse elements of human nature expressed, in others he may sec little 


» John B Watson, Psychologtca] Care of Infant and Child W W Norton & Com 
pajiy. New York, 1928 , t- t r <• « 

*S M Gru=:>b=.s .nd B C GreenW. Education of Chlldto. for Fam.Il- Ufc 
o! the Aetmae Ac.i,m u/ FtAmcel end Snttnl St„ntt Iffl 20MI5 Matcl, 
1932 alu, Uwrcncc K Frank, Soaal Chansn and the F™.Iy Anne/, of the 
Amrnm Acedmy ej FoUual end Seael Saena 160 94-102. March. 1932 
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aside from the sordid In a dynamic soaety the pervasive conditioning m 
fluences of the primary group characterize at most only a limited period in 
life — childhood and early youth The chief difference between conditioning 
m urban society and m the more progressive portions of rural society con 
sists in the fact that the rural child’s experience is limited during a longer 
period in early hfe 

Factual data on the conditiomng of the farm and city child are not ex 
tensive Two early studies are of significance^ one by Baldwin and his 
colleagues working in the Iowa Ould Welfare Research Station at the Uni 
versity of Iowa; * the other by the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection* 


Most of the field work for the Baldwin study was done m the middle 
twenties (1923-1927), but many of the influences characterizing that decade 
still exist in the numerous rural sccuons where one room rural schools per 
sist^ Many of the farm children were found to be extremely shy* School 
teachers commented upon the fact that some children upon entering the 
first grade would not speak for several days * Visitors in rural homes were 
often avoided by the children, who crawled under the table or hid behind 
the door or even ran out of the house The authors conclude that “perhaps 
the outstanding characteristic of children in the one roomed school is their 
aloofness In comparing two different communiues, they observe that the 
rnorc restricted the environment, the more likely is the child to conform to 
the patterns of his elders, the fewer the influences from the outside, the more 
hkcl) IS he to conform to the patterns of the locality group » 

The altitudes of parents toward their children and the nature of their 
attempts at guidance were found to be of fundamental importance" Some 
farm parents expressed luile interest m the school even though their chil 
ren attended, did not consider it necessary to give their children advan 


m IKO ’’ onc-room schools in the United SDics 
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tages, required them to work hard at an early age and to walk long dis 
tanecs to school even m mclcment weather Some even opposed the serving 
of hot lunches at school, and a few refused to buj their children needed 
school supplies Many were in the habit of opposing anything progressive in 
the community, even such organizations as had construcuve programs, they 
would not permit their children to partiapte in the sale of tuberculosis 
stamps because they assumed that there must be graft hidden somewhere 
Some opposed organizations generally on the principle that their programs 
would cause an increase in taxes even though no such connection was evi 
dent Of those who wanted to give their children opporturuties according 
to their conception of the best, many had no idea of what the best was, some 
felt that an eighth grade education was ample, since that was more schooling 
than they themselves had had In several families the accumulation of prop- 
erty was the major goal, to the exclusion of a|] other interests In the mam, 
parents with the foregoing attitudes were of foreign birth or were second 
generation immigrants, usually the father dominated the family 
In the one room school district the children bad no contact beyond their 
immediate community Parents in some of these localities, the authors sug 
gest, may ha^e felt that they were doing much for their children, when in 
reality they were doing little to prepare them lor the )arger social cxperi 
cnce of the life outside, because they themselves had no insight into manners 
of life ditTercnt from their own and no experience with methods used by 
outside groups 

In contrast, another community is described m which education is valued 
above ivork, in which spiritual values are placed above the materialistic. 
Here, as in many communities, there were rural parents who constantly 
strove to keep in Couch with important social changes, who borrowed much 
from people of other rural areas or of town and city, who were interested 
in giving their children opportunities far beyond those they themselves had 
had, and who favored the progressive development of rural institutions 
The point to be noted is that m a situation where the family has a domi 
nant influence, the values and attitudes of the family have a great deal to 
do with the personality of the child The rural family m isolated sections, 
and perhaps in most one room school districts, has an almost fatalistic in 
duence over the child because there ji sull exercises many functions that m 
the city have been taken over by other msmuuons Unless the child m such 
a community has opponumtics through the famdy, he has none or com 
parativcly fetv Urban children with a variety of social e.vpcriencc outside 
the family are not so limited 
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The report of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection” which deals with home activities in the education of the child, is 
of special significance in that it is concerned with some of the more intan 
gible effects of family training Although, like others in the field, the study 
lea\cs much to be learned, it points out certain important aspects of the 
situation The gist of the findings is as follows 
The farm child spends much of his spare time with his parents or under 
their supervision, the home and farm environment being his chief play 
ground, most of his evenings are spent at home, he has tasks about the 
home in a much higher proportion of cases than do urban children, and he 
associates with his parents both in leisure time and at work Reading and 
studying rather than group activities occupy his evenings 
The report states that a somewhat higher percentage of urban than of 
farm children have scores indicating good personality adjustment The urban 
child learns the skills necessary for urban living, and the farm child learns 
the skills necessary for farm living Considering the drift of population from 
country to city, the committee suggests that one should deplore the lack of 
education for urban living among farm adolescents rather than the lessened 
home activities of urban children 


Two pursuits of children that seem to be distinctly urban are going to 
the movies and taking walks The one aaivity that is distinctly rural is read 
mg All other recreational activities that arc favorites among country chil 
dren arc also favorites among city children 
This report challenges the widely held idea that the farm family is more 
united than the urban on the basis of findings to the effect that farm chil 
arc more inclined to criticize their parents than are urban children 
The authors suggest that perhaps u i$ the too close association between 
parent and child which results m antagonism, or that perhaps there arc other 
innucnccs m farm life which tend to alienate parent and child Possibly too 
much v^rk in which the parent ,s the uskmastcr causes conflict in the farm 
home The fact that parental education and chdd study groups in the urban 

nart"ih*'*d ^ inlclhgent parenthood may also explain m 

pan the d,ne,en..al m urban and rural family harmony 
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rural homes than jn urban homcs» although there is Jess tension between the 
mother and the children in the rural family Children are most satisfied with 
their family life m the large city. Farm families rank second with small 
town families, re\caling the least satisfactory parent-child relationships “ 
Lcland H Stott has reported the results of an extensive study of 325 high 
school boys and 370 high school girls from farm homes in Nebraska “ The 
group ranged from eleven to twenty tuo years of age He makes no com 
parison between farm children and those from town and city, but relates 
certain famil) characteristics making for successful personal development 
The following arc found to be highly important to the adjustment of the 
farm child attitude of welcome on the part of the parent toward the child s 
friends in the home, having good times together m the home as a family 
group, infrequent punishment of the child, a minimum of nervousness on 
the part of the parents, display of afreaion between parent and child, having 
nothing m the behavior of the parent which the child parucularly dislikes 

Nye,‘* in comparing the adjustments of adolescents with their parents, 
finds that children in farm homes arc the least well adjusted Studies “ at 
the State College of Washington similarly show that there was less happiness 
m the childhood homes of college students coming from rural homes than 
from urban homes (see Fig 10) 

The handicaps of personality due to conditjonmg in farm homes often 
carry over into the adjustments of the teen years Ehas,*^ m a study of 5,500 
high school seniors in the state of Washington, where most young people 
reach the high school via the consolidated school, finds that more of the 

From an unpubluhed doctor s thews by W G htathcr, Jr, A Stausucal Analysis 
of Family Kelations Based on Students Auiobiographies, icporlcd in Dwight Sander 
son, Rural Family, Journal of Home Eeonomta 20 223-228, Aprd 1937 Sec also 
Mildred B. Thurow, A Study of Selected Factors in Family Life as Described in Auto- 
biographies/ Cornell AgncuUural Expenment Stanoa Bulletin Ithaca NY, 1938 

Lcland H Stott, The Relation of Ccrum Factors in Farm Family Life to Per 
sonality Development m Adolescents, Hebraska Agnexdtural Experiment Station Bui 
leUn 106 Lincoln, Neb , 1938 

^»Ivan Njc. Adolescent Parent Adjustment— Rurality « a Variable,' Rural So- 
ciology, 15 334-339, December. 1950 

« Arlene Shcelcy, Paul H Landis and Vernon Danes, 'Marital and Family Adjust 
mem in Rural and Urban Families of Two Generations. Weshnston Agricultural Ex 
pertment Station Bulletin 506, Pullman, Waflt, May. 1949 

I Elias Farm Youths’ Appraisal of Tiar Adjustments Compared to Other 
Youth tt'asHngton AgrtcuUural Experment Station Bulletin 513, Pullman. WasL. 
December, 1949 
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farm group than of any other is concerned about being able to express them 
selves well (sec piaographic chart) This is a particular problem of the 
farm girls, a third of whom checked it. 

Studies of college girls show that farm girls carry over into college the 
retiring traits which arc charaaerisuc of an isolated upbringing (see bar 
chart) ” 


Hcpp ness Ratings d Two Ger^otions of Rtrol ond Urtson Women 
of 1*16 Hemes in Which The/ VJere Reored 

Very Hossy Hippy Avero^e Unhappy 

u,te 11111111122 ei \\ m\mm °l 

Mathers 

illlllllllllllllllllll^^'tllll lllllllllllll l llll l liM^ 

OowgMert 

Fic 10 Homu A»i Happuh Non Than a Gesuatios Ago 
O lsmc that the daughters rated their childhood homes in the happy and very happy 
groups rrore often than did ihcir mothers, and that urban hemes m both generauons 
were rated in the happy group more often than were rural homes {ArUne Sheeley et 
al , • Manu! and Family Adjustmtni tn Rural and Urban Families of Two Generations ' 
Washington Agneuliural Experiment Station Bulletin 506, Pullman, Wash btay, 


Wc recognize, of course, m comparing rural and urban youth, that wnlh 
Ac mcrcav: m conucu and privileges for Aosc m open-country and small 
town areas, cjtrcmc differences between town and country have lone since 
disappeared '' ° 


THE tMRC,V,tL POSmOV OF AU. ADOLESCENTS AND YOUTH 

^lojogirts and pryehologisr, have made considerable use of the concept 
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Proportion of Youth with D>fffCuity Enpressmg Themselves 



Fio II More Farm Giru Than Others Have DimcotTY in Expreshnc Themseeves 
Data arc for 5^00 high school semon m the state of Washington Occupational 
classification is that developed by Suns, in which the farm group is kept separate 
(L, / Elias, ‘Farm Youih/ /ippraisal of Thar Ad/ustments Compared to Other 
Youths' Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 5J3, Pullman, Wash, 
December, 1949 ) 


ACCRESSIVE average REnuiNO 

S 9 92 95 



FiC 12 PlRSONALTTT CONDITIONING IN AN IsoXATED ENVIRONMENT CARRIES OvE* INTO 

College. 


Data arc for girls at the State College of Washington, and ratings arc on the Bell 
inventory {Paul H Landts ‘Personality Differenees of Girls from Farm, Town, and 
City," Rural Sociology, 14 10-20, March, 1949 ) 
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o£ the foreigner who is bntlging the Old World culture and the New in the 
necessary process of assintilauon that every foreigner meets Each individual 
in this posiuon experiences a certain amount of culture shock which may 
result in the complete disorganization of his personality, even to the point o 
mental disease or to the breakdown of his moral codes and system of 
self-control leading to moral deUnqucncy, or it may on the other hand lea 
gradually to a nesv integration of Ac person m which boA cultures have a 
part, usually Ae new coming to play Ac predominant part in determining 
behaMor patterns 

The most severe situation is Aat of Ae immigrant child who must of 
necessity assimilate in a wholesale manner Ae culture of Ae new area This 
almost inevitably leads to conflict between Ac parent and child generauons, 
whiA in an urban culture usually ends wiA Ae child s breaking entirely 
assay from Ac family pattern and scry often sviA his assimilation of an un 
desirable Amcncan culture pattern m areas where delinquent gangs tend to 
csubhsh culture norms for Ac child 

In a certain sense almost every adolescent and youA some time betsvecn 
Ae ages of tsselse and tsventy five goes Arough a longer or shorter period 
m whiA he is to a limited degree a margmal man Arhtt has described thi* 
marginal posiuon as follosvs ** 

The adolescent has for generatioos been regarded as an individual who i* 
adult when Ae home and Ae school desire him to be so, and who auioraaticalb 
becomes a chfld when again Ac school or Ae home wishes implicit obcdi'cec 
or some oAcr tjpc of childish behasior from him 

Most of the dehnqucnacs of youA arc, in fact, as Van Waters has pointed 
out, a pan of Ac sancuoned roles whiA adult members of Ac community 
carry out wiAout group condemnauon *** 

The adolescent and )ouA mmi bridge Ae culture of Acir childhood, Aat 
of Aeir family and small local group, and Aat of Ac larger soact) into 
which Acy must fit themselves to function as adults The degree of culture 
shock experienced is a product, first, of Ac temperament of Ac indisidual, 
Ac d-grtt to whiA he is sensime to striking difTcrences in behavior pat 
terns, and second, to Ac degree of contrast between the family and naghbor 

yIm?" 'IJolricrri p 217. McGrawH.ll Book Company, Inc. 

YofC^lSr P *28, Republic Publishing Co, 
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hood culture m which his personality has been formed and that of the larger 
secondary group sphere m which he must function as an adult. 

Without doubt in our culture the rural youth from the more isolated farm 
environment suffers the greatest culture shock of any group, provided he 
moves out into larger social spheres as he must do if he attends a consoU 
dated high school or if he takes up an urban vocation located in a large 
metropolis With this extreme contrast in pattern of life, vocation, and 
general social atmosphere, the youth is likely to experience extreme culture 
shock and suffer intensely in the process of rcad;ustmcnt to which he is 
subject In many eases he fails to make an adequate transition to the new 
culture pattern 

Almost equally severe is likely to be the experience of the youth who, 
beginning in the poorer urban laboring classes or as a son of a sharecropper 
or farm laborer, by applying intelhgcnce m the schoolroom and in later life 
quickly rises from a low standard of Jiving into the more successful business 
and professional classes, so that by the time he is twenty five or thirty he 
lives m a sophisticated environment which is foreign to his own upbringing 
and which places a great deal of social distance between himself, his parents, 
former friends, and neighbors 

It is not to be denied that there are advantages m expenenung this kind 
of culture shock and in undergoing the painful adjustments that are conse 
quent to it The most successful people produced by a soaal group are not 
necessarily those who arc the most happy or best adjusted m life Extremely 
high achievement is in many eases a product of maladjusted individuals 
who, because they cannot fit naturally into social situations in which they 
are placed, pour abnormal energy into achievements which will bring recog 
nition, thus making them feel superior and satisfied and helping to cover 
the sense of social inadequacy that otherwise would be unbearably painful 

SOCIAL adjustment AS A GOAL 

If the foregoing considerauons have merit, as they arc presumed to have, 
one cannot make perfect social adjustment a major goal m the direction of 
the life of the individual Perfect adjustment is impossible in an open-class 
society which stresses the principle of competition and struggle and whidi 
holds the philosophy that the best man in all situations should vvm It is 
inevitable that many upstarts, without the superficial coating of manners, 
customs, and etiquette of the privileged classes mil burst through the upper 
levels of soacty and achieve a measure of greatness that is entirely mcom 
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patiblc with their o^n immediate ancestors’ occupational and achievement 
record It is of some significance that rural people seem to contribute an 
abnormallj high proportion of teachers in education and the mimstry 
It IS hardly hkely that all these people can be well rounded individuals 
equipped to function perfectly m the soaal situations m which they find 
themselves It is just as true that perfectly adjusted individuals may and 
very often do fail to achieve the degree of greatness they are capable of 
achieving since completely satisfying social adjustment is to many mdi 
viduals a kind of opiate which tends to deaden the spirit of striving to 
satisfy insauable ambiuons such as arc essential to calling out the best energy 
of the individuaL 

These conclusions bnng under question our whole system of social values, 
their desirability, and vahdtty Is individual happiness the goal to be set 
before adolescents and youth, or productive usefulness^ Is perfect individual 
adjustment the soaal objective, or do we prefer a nation of inventive, pu>- 
grcssive, dynamic individuals who become supermen because they fight to 
overcome frustration’ Is contented individual well^ing the goal of life for 
the vouth, or creative soaal enterprise’ These goab arc often contradictory 
Little wonder the adolescent and youth often sense the strain m selecting 
hfe values and in setting life goals for themselves 


QUESnO\S FOR REilElV A^D DISCUSSION 

1 Discuss the influence of general soaal background on personality dcveloo- 
ment. 


2 Shov. how differences of social background affect adjustments of adolcs- 
cenu and jouih Cite typical examples 

3 Present arguments m favor of a stable environment from the standpoint 
or personality formauon Arguments against it, 

4 Corner. th= personal,!, p,„cess among ,oun, people m histone 

soacties With that m urban soaety today 
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9 Show how rural neighborhood patterns may be deterministic of the atti 
tudes of adolescents Afay these neighborhood paiicrns also restrict their oppor 
turuties^ Explain 

10 How did rural and urban compare in proportion with good per 

sonahty adjustment^ Explam possible reasons for the difference 

11. In what respect do rural and urban adolescents and youth differ in rccrea 
tional activities? 

12. How do urban and farm children compare m regard to closeness of rela 
tionships betuecn parent and child? VVhat are possible points of friction affecting 
parent<hild relations on the fartn^ 

13. Discuss the marginal position of the adolescent youth group 

14 In our society are urban or rural youth likely to be in a more di£5cuJt 
marginal posiuon? 

15 State the case for and against perfect social adjustment 
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CHAPTER 7 


Personality Stress in Adolescent-youth 
Social Relations 


FEOSON/IUTy CONFLICT SS REUTED TO SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 

Scif-consciousncss, the seosc that one is different from other people, de 
vdops early in life Some time later comes the consaousness that one is 
many selves rather than simply one self This consaousness of being many 
selves probably reaches us height during early adolescence, when the child 
begins to encounter a more complex social environment and to associate 
With an increasing number of groups 

One of the difiiculc problems for the adolescent, then, is to maintain sufH 
oent unity in his personality to harmonize these selves The integration of 
one's soaal selves into a complete unit is the essence of emotional maturity 
and presumably the essence of emotional adulthood It is, of course, rccog 
nized that many individuals never achieve this integration and never be 
come adults in their emotional life Integration of the personahty, however, 
about certain core selves is essential to inner harmony 
Presumably, the case with which this integration is brought about depends 
a great deal upon the complexity of the situation the adolescent faces, as 
iKcU as ip£y? J?jj r>»w xodiradual rcjn^rament 
In a simple rural society these problems of mtegraung the personality into 
a unified whole are not particularly diflicult because m such soaetics the 
family dan, consjsung of a large unit of rdauves who live together in a 
neighborhood, maintains common standards The child has integration in 
his personality by virtue of this culture pattern which, m fact, developed 
in him only one self. Peasant cultures have been of this sort and tend to 
develop single mindedness It is this single mindcdness to which wc no 
doubt primarily refer when we talk of the peasant mind or the rural mmd in 
contrast with the urban mind 
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In the complexiues o£ an urban civilization the individual develops many 
social selves, and in a limited sense a manifold personality His experience 
IS m his groups, which hold different goals for life, advocate different values, 
and expect different patterns of conduct It is in these complex situations that 
modern youths usually find themselves The problem of integrating the 
various social selves or “club selves," as William James called them, becomes 
a real one 

It IS recognized that some individuals are incapable of sensing the com 
plexities of their environment They tend to go on with single mindedness, 
more or less oblivious to the various group influences which they experience 
These individuals are not likely to suffer extreme personality conflict, they 
may come in conflict with their environment and with various groups in 
their environment, but their single mindedness keeps them plodding for 
ward in one direction 


It IS m adolescence and youth that the person is likely first to be conscious 
of the great diversity of moral interpretations, ethical philosophy, codes of 
conduct, rules of the game, or whatever one may wish to call the systems of 
standards that characterize different groups 
The experience of the disturbed conscience is prominent at this stage 
This IS in part because the adolescent, in making his first ventures outside 
the primary group, has not yet become toughened by frequent violations of 
primary group codes and, therefore, has a sensitive conscience Moreover, 
the average adolescent or youth has not had the toughening experience of 
refusing to participate in group activities which arc not fully in line with 
hii own previous personality development. This more selective participation 
gradually becomes a part of adulthood when one has finally settled on the 
pattern of life he wishes to follow 


As the )outh approaches adulthood, in the normal process of growth and 
maturity, he comes to sclca those groups and associations which harmonize 
wnl. lu. ohial morjl .fal, and w.,h h.s goals and valuo .udgments 
n so oing.he limits his participation in social activities to group activities 
that arc in harmony witl. his hfc objective, and ethical valu« Not that any 
= complac soccl, ever reaches the place svhere he evades 

..nm «ri' atf 

.ecount fton, the 
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I was born on a large Western wheat ranch, the second child and eldest 
daughter in a family of seven My parents, middle aged at the time of my 
birth, had recently moved from a tobacco plantation in Virginia They had 
grown up there, and the morals and customs of society in the old South nere 
well integrated m their personalibcs In the South the piooeenng stage has 
long passed, in the Far West many attitudes of the frontier persist 

My family had come from ancestors of high social status m their former 
community Their ideas of perfeetjoo in behaijor were positne, ivcU defined, 
and Very definitely influenced by religious experience One did not ;udge peo- 
ple by such superficial standards as beauty, wealth, or education Judgment 
was based on those more lasting and spinnial qualities which characterized 
“quality folks ” These qualities included manners, respect for authority, un 
selfishness, honor, hospitality, morality, and family background No reason in 
the world was sufficient to excuse one from even so much as a display of 
unvv Ulingness to obey someone m authority ff one did disobey, it was a source 
of much humiliation to the family Thu family duapproval was the most 
efficient method, and practically the only means of control used with the 
children 

Atiother important trait was that one should never hurt someone else's 
feelmgs except for a legitimate reason In the case that there was good reason, 
then one felt justified in completely ‘burning the person alive” But even in 
such instances one was supposed to maintain a certain dignity— < resene that 
was never broken down One mark of a fine person was his perception of the 
feelings of those about him This sense was developed to as high a degree as 
possible 

I myself always addressed my elders by their mle Jt was a violauon of an 
important point of behavior not to do so, and a source of shame. All ray elder 
Cousins were addressed as ‘Cousin Mary,’ “Cousin John, and so forth The 
children in the western neighborhood thought this queer 
One never displayed an emotion unless it was a desirable one Crying in 
public, laughing loudly, showing one's disappointment m not receiving an 
honor, or one’s pleasure at someone's mistbrtune— tAcse were serious made 
meanors One was ashamed of those who violated this standard, and the guilty 
one was looked upon with so much disapproval that seldom did he repeat 
the offense 

Smoking was not taboo for men, but for women to smoke was temWc 
They ^^ould no more ihiok of smoting lh,il of doing farm noth or going 
somerrhere at night uneicotted by other an older noman or a man The 
men m the fatnd) considered it their dot, to protect tromen, tvho were sup- 
posed to be el.ng.og vtnes I. seas a soutee of mueh shame for a man m allots 
a woman’s name to be slandered sn hn presence It made I.ttle d.tferenee .f 
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group in the school Morality uas the chief standard for selection Imitations 
had to be refused because someone’s father drank excessively or because his 
sister was ‘wild’ I would not rebel dircaly My respect for authority was 
much too well integrated for ihaL But nevertheless, I resented the fact that 
my parents wanted to control my activities I was beginning to accept more 
and more the patterns of the culture of my companions, who represented the 
out-group, and cast aside those of my family group 

At one point the conflict between the family pattern and the pattern of the 
school group became so great that I broke under the strain for a period of 
almost two years I was a partial invalid because of heart trouble. 

After high school I entered college in a town some distance from my home 
With increasing experience in the outgroup, the people at home seemed 
changed as I returned home for visits They appeared narrow and unsympa 
thctic The facts were they were the same as they had always been, but the 
standards by which I judged them had changed I had adopted the standards 
of my new society 


MECHANISMS OF ADJUSTMENT 


In the preceding secuon it has been implied that problems of personality 
conflict are more or less universal among adolescents as they increase the 
scope of social participation m a complex society Conflict may be resolved 
by various devices, some of which have appeared m the preceding case 
history. 

Some of the common mechanisms of adjustment may be considered 
Compensation In our compctiuvc society compensation is a common ad 
justraent device In situations where the adolescent fads to measure up to 
the achievement of others, he has three altcrnauvcs (1) to accept defeat 
passively and philosophically, (2) to compensate by acquiring the skill 
necessary to compete successfully; or (3) to compensate vicanously through 
the development of supremacy m some other field of behavior so that he 
will receive ego satisfaction by excellence m the subsutute field The first 
kmd ol compensation Itstcd b usually referred to as eompensation m kmd 
Vreanous eompensation is illustrated rn the experience of the youth with 
a physical handicap, or one who rs physicaUy awkward, who achieves excel 

sZuo"n 


^mpeasalion often leads to overreaenon and, therefore, to the person’s 
^nfu” ““ - -der^o gau. 
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It IS said that Demosthenes, the great Greek orator, suffered from an 
impediment of speeeh, nonetheless, he wished to be an orator because that 
was a Ime of supreme distincuon in the culture of his day He is said to have 
put pebbles in his mouth and practiced oxaung by the seashore, compeung 
with the sound of the sea. to overoamc hvs Lord Byron, sotia^iy 

handicapped by a clubfoot, developed the social graces, including daficmg 

Sometimes the adolescent, however, compensates in a way that gets atten 
tion but fails to brmg distmction One college youth who faded at the end 
of the first semester and was dropped from school, on returning to school a 
few years later, made su^essful adjustments and explained his failure of 
the early period by the fact that when he found studies difficult he took to 
violating college regulations as a means of achieving recognition among 
his peers He developed outlaw mannerisms and an insolent, egotistical ex 
tenor to cover his bruised pride for scholasoc failure He found this device 
of compensation quite satisfying, but jn the end a cost him his opportonity 
to remain in college 

Evasion A common adjustment mechanism is to evade taking a stand 
that would involve one lo conflict Some people employ evasion and a\oid 
ance as the major adjustment device during adolescence and carry it over 
into adulthood Their whole philosophy is to avoid all kinds of trouble, never 
to make an issue, but to accept passively any situations in which they arc 
thrust and avoid coming to direct grips with their problems 
The development of evasion as an adjustment device is illustrated in the 
following case of a college boy who analyzes his past 

When I was about fi'e, I made my first contacts outside the family upon 
my entering school The only language that I could handle fluently ivas the 
Swedish that I had learned from my mother and grandparents This added 
greatly to my bewddcfmcnc upon being introduced to die reqmrcmcnis of the 
schoolteacher For the first time I met a world of compcmion My parents 
forbade me to fight I never disobeyed any of father s commands as h.s anger 
was terrifying I needed only to ihink of his beating the horses when the) had 
excited his wrath to feci cold shners run up and down m) spine This cheek 
on my natural defense was no doubt well meant and might have been excellent 
had I fccciscd training m avoiding conflKts But I knew of no way of side 
tracking issues then, and the result was for me to retire always This ard other 
conflicting behavior patterns made me disbke school from the sun b y lack 
of experience m group phy made for an infenoniy complex and social «ola 
Uon Avoiding conflict muaiions has become a habit. 
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Evasion may taU the form of lying to protect oneself An clement of de 
ception IS often present, cither self-dcccpuon or deceiving others in order 
to avoid coming to grips with an issue or to avoid facing the consequences 
of one’s acts 

The follow ing account suggests the way such lying as a device of evasion 
may become habitual 

It was in grade school that I discovered the efieciivencss of evading conflict 
through lying Not that I had not lied before, but I had never been very sue 
ccssful about It, and as my father never dealt easily with us boys, vve knew it 
would be better to tell the truth and take the consequences than to have him 
catch us telling a lie, and getting that much more I found out that it was 
different at school One boy in particular I disliked He was larger than I so I 
used to do all sorts of things to ‘ get even with him I would go out to the 
school barn when nobody was around and turn his horse loose so it would go 
home and he would have to walk home, or I would steal the oats from his 
horse and give them to my pony One day I threw an apple core and hit him 
m the face He got mad and as I was always ready to fight, we had a good 
fight and I managed to lick him The teacher came out to see why we were 
fighting and in order to avoid getting punuhed by her, I told her that he had 
been swearing and saying filthy things to my sister and that 1 had heard him 
and was trying to make him apologize Instead of getting punuh^d she com- 
mended me for it and punished him He maintained his innocence, but she 
thought he was the one who was lying From that tunc on I resorted to lying 
whenev cr I thought that 1 w ould benefit by it I used to hav c my story all made 
up before I would do certain things, and most of the time I got by with it- 
It was the beginning of the formation of a very senous habit which I have 
had great difficulty in overcoming 


Escape This mechanism consists essentially of running away from trouble 
some situations cither in reality or m iimginauon Daydreaming is be 
quenUy used as an escape device of the adolcscenu Not being able to master 
fully the conflicts of his actual world, he escapes m the makc-bclicvc situa 
nous of ficuon or drama or plays the role of hero in Superman or m *= 
movie plou Some me dunk as an escape devtee. A college girl comments 


toLrwh^'f S'”" ‘ ^ 

“er Tt, ; “^“l '>■' •'■milmgs mduded, how 

to mme extenu I ,ust haven't 

to be done and workbooks si, atonnd starmg „e m the face 
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Often provoking circumstanecs of a x\csc nature explain the resort to 
fantasy, as the following case shows 

During adolesccQce I acquired a very bad complexion, ii caused me to feci 
inferior and self conscious My brothers quite frequently made mention of my 
soollcd handicap in \ery tactless and often mean ways Upon these occasions 
I nearly always lost my self-control, and left the room crying to retreat to some 
of my animal friends who could gne me nothing but sympathetic looks On 
many of these occasions I resorted to a form of fantasy thinking, sometimes J 
thought of the story of Cinderella, and comparing myself to her, I anxiously 
awaited the day vhen my hero would come and I vsould be uansfigwed mo 
a losely princess 

The ultimate escape device, of course, is suicide, which is sometimes used 
as a way out by the adolescent, but in numerous cases considered with a 
greater or less degree of senousoess as he bumps up against the bcsviJdcnng 
complications of his new soaal roles and painful embarrassments of awk 
ward new social ventures or struggles with feelings of guilt where he had 
fallen short of what he or his group expects of him Often this escape im 
pulse J$ accompanied by a desire for vengeance on the authorities that have 
provoked the destre He thinks of suicide in terms of the remorse it will 
cause the parent or other adult whose galling restrictions have made him 
temporarily despise his lot m life 

The following case history of a girl illustrates the use of both escape and 
fantasy in adjusting ro an unwanted snuaiion 

Shortly after emenng high schoed, an incident occurred which I feel has 
had more to do with the changing of my personality than any other I was 
sick for a long time and the illness left me with a much weakened hearL The 
specialist prescribed two yean of complete relaxation with no sumulus that 
would increase my pulse. I was stunned by his dcasion This deprwed me of 
every vestige of the role I had always played There was no way out of it for 
me as the doctor put probable death as the penalty on m) failure to do hat 
he said 

My role had been changed from the one I desired to one I had always held 
m contempt I could go to school but could not v^alk more than the vndth of a 
room at one time, could not climb suirs could not sing, dance, or even allow 
myself w become angry or exceedingly happy I had to bepn to rebuild my 
whole set of attitudes, habits, and responses along entirely diiTerent lines I 
could not allow myself to think of the tune beyond those two year, 

The only outlet for my energy wa* m mental activ ity At first « w as moery 
but I soon learned to dnft off mto the world of fantasy and wishful thinking 
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and there found relaxation and some pleasure Since I could not carry on my 
desirable role, I determined to succeed bnlliantly where I could In this way 
I sublimated my former role and exerted all my energy on mental activities 
My mind was \cry acU\e and sometimes I would appear almost idioUc in the 
farfetched situations I could imagine 

During this period I learned emotional control and mental control as I had 
nc\cr known it before. Consciously I would not even admit to myself that this 
new role was not the very one I wished to play Yet subconsciously I despised 
the mere mention of grades, dignity, mental excellence, books, and any other 
thing which 1 associated with this new role 

When the barriers were lifted and 1 was told to do what I pleased, I found 
to my surprise that the desues I had formerly had and which I thought were 
present all the time sscre not there any more I could not excel m the things 
1 once did so well I did not enjoy physical competition During my illness I 
had learned to li\e alone and enjoy it I could almost control my emotions at 
will Once again 1 was faced with the problem of adjusting myself to society 
What way will I uke this tunc? I have no idea, for as yet I have continued 
to follow the pattern of svhat I thought at the time were two horrible years 


Rationalization Rauonalization is a defense mechanism by which one 
satisfies himself with good reasons rather than real ones By it one justifies 
himself for conduct or situations or conflicts that trouble his conscience or 
his emotional life It strengthens one’s position in his own eyes Accompany 
mg It often is a tendency to blame or criticize others, the essential psycho- 
logical result being the strengthening of one’s own ego, for one gains a 
feeling of superiority m being able to lower the suius of others in one’s own 
or another’s estimation 

Almost everyone has to resort to rationalization m an attempt to bolster 
his cjo m our compctitisc society where everyone is so often on the losing 
Side. 

A student comments concerning her gift at rauonahzauon 


I alio pwicsi a lovely gift of rationalization I have never yet done a wrong 
thins ssithom a good reason for it If I am too laay to study, I go to bed be 
cause I know my health is more impottant than mete grades 

W hen It comes to religion, talionalizatmn again makes its appearance Up 
ntJ I was atom louiteen jeat, old, I auended Sunday school faithfully, b-' 
Go^ and h 'ben I do, howeset, beliese m 

Sd men^h 7,°^ "‘'"'‘y He svill look after my 

rl?, ata,?, Cbnstian life 

now and then »uonahe.„o„ gives me a twinge of conseienee 
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PranJ^ Act^nonUdgment Txank adnonlcdgmcnt of conflict situations 
and an attempt to come to grips uith the fundamental issues involved is 
the most «ho?csomc method of meeting conflict Probably no individual, 
houc\cr, develops through the period of adolescence and youth without 
having cmplojcd all the devices of adjustment mentioned above His tern 
perament and other basic tnits of personality, and the kinds of circumstances 
he has to deal with in the environment, will determine in large part which 
of these mechanisms will prove to be ihc major device for adjustment in 
his particular case With age and experience he learns to participate selec 
tnely in the kinds of social situations that he finds compatible with his 
standards and ideals and thus avoids conflicts 

TttE PfUCC OF FAILURE 

Failure to achieve success along the lines required for gaining status in 
our culture leads to the development of a sense of inferiority, commonly 
referred co as the inferiority complex 
Although there is no doubt a great deal of truth to Adlers view that an 
infenonty complex often tends to force a person to channelize his activities 
and achieve superior development of hts talents along lines that tend to 
bring him recognition and supreme success, this solution depends on the 
individual s being able to find a way of successful compensation Some in 
dividuals arc defeated by infenonty, others engage m nonproductive forms 
of compensKion—preiending, bragging, daydreaming— or the de\e}opment 
of invalidism to gam attention, for example 
Almost universally adolescents seem to suficr from inferiority feelings— 
at least the experience is often mentioned by college freshmen who are asked 
to Write their autobiographies ft would ^ surprising if they did not ex 
periencc inferiority, if one considers that inferiority grows out of unfavorable 
social comparisons and that youth arc cotnpcung in many new situations 
where they may not show up too well It is expected that they will suffer 
from feelings of inferiority until they gradually become adjusted to their 
particular groove in society and narrow down their participation to those 
groups and activities in which they can function reasonably effectively 
Those who do not ultimately find such an ad/astment go through life feel 
ing intense inferiority 

If we conceive of the socal ra/e as the Imd of m,uty m wb.ch the m 
tlmdual pemepatts and of h.s the rank he holds ,n ihe socal 

group, ,t becomes obvious immediately that one's social status ,s closely 
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related to his soaal roles In our culture the prestige that the individual 
holds IS determined to quite an extent by his occupational role, although 
his role in informal t)pes of soaal partiapation is certainly of vital im 
portance. 

Obviously, m no soaety can all individuals play those roles which bring 
the greatest prestige, m fact, the greatest prestige in any social situation is 
reserved for a comparatively small number The important thmg from the 
standpoint of the adjustment is that soaety makes it possible for each to 
con-civc of his role as being important. 

It IS an mteresung faa that many an adolescent who plays fairly success- 
ful roles senses inferiority boause he docs not conceive of his role as being 
important^ A girl may lead her college c l a ss and hold its respect and jet 
feel inferior because the mother keeps holding before her standards of per 
fccuon. The girl, if she accepts her mother’s concepuon of her role, is still 
a failure and will be even after she makes Phi Beta Kappa 
Unfortunately, in our culture adolescents and youth frequently get the 
impression (m part because of the reBecuon of adult opmion, m part because 
of reflection bj the school of certain spurious values, in part because the 
peer group itself develops spurious values that arc uansitory in the life qclc 
of the individual) that ccrum values are much more important than iey 
arc in reality 


For example, because of the great prestige of people with wealth, many 
get the idea that they can never have high soaal status or play an influenual 
role m soaety without the acqumuon of great wealth To the extent that 
this aimudc becomes predominant, the adolescent or jouth is likely to cx 
pencncc frustration temporarily or permanently, smcc most children come 
to maturity m homes of modest circunutanccs 


The e^cregc edolcsccnt, d he could onl, knovc diet everyone else of h« 
group u erpenenerng prublemr that are rn rtuny retpeets s.mrlar w 
.! own that they feel the uimc Knse of tnfenonty, would feci much lc« 

r^rn't “ h ■' =■ “'P 

pu7a^l' “ ^ *■" “> ““Pt •he roles he can 

pUr and ler, other, do the same Such attt.udes ate the essence of matunt, 

193- ^ octnee, Ammcan lournaJ of Socioiogy 43 414-427, 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVJEfV AND DISCUSSION 

! What do we mean when we say an individual has mo/e than one social 
self? How are these soaal selves devdoped? 

2. Show how social selves may be in condtet. 

3 Explain the relationship of conflicting social selves to a gniJty conscience 

4 How may limiting one's range of socul participation reduce personality 
conflict? 

5 Describe the conflict of the family social self and the school social self in 
the case study 

6 List the common mechanisms used to reduce mental conflict 

7 Show how compensation may aid one in bringing about better social ad 
justment Does compensation among adolescents always lead to better adjustment^ 

8 Describe ways in which evasion or avoidance is employed as a mechanism 
of adjustment 

9 Cite common methods of escape 

10 Explain how rationalization is employed as a method of reducing mental 
conflict 

U What IS the most ideal method of meeting conflict situations? 

12 Explain the ongm of the inferiority complex Why is u a common expert 
ence of adolescence and youth in our society? 
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PART TWO 


Attaining Moral Maturity 


Born Without morals and the niceties of manners, man is the only crea 
ture who is concerned about the consequences of conduct, human groups, 
the only groups with a consaously planned social order The child is im 
mune to many rcstncaons imposed on adults, adolescents and jouihs arc 
harnessed with these restrictions and obligations The proccss-s by which 
the nonconforming child becomes the cordorming iduh, the rebel, the ac 
cepted Citizen, are important ones Important, also, arc the processes that 
make of the child the moral failure, the delinquent adolescent, and criminal 
adult 

The path to moral maturity in a compleit society is not always clearl) 
marked, the goal not easily reached, but at escry stage in life men must 
submit to authority or be outside the association of civilized men 

Home, church, and school must anakc more fully to the realization that 
adolescent )Ouths’ only guide in moral decision is that which is guen them 
by the social institutions nhich have their custody Failure is chargeable to 
supervising msntutions, not to obstreperous torc^s within the )oung—MCioi}s 
tendencies, atavistic appetites, or satanic inspiration Without ha\ing first 
given young people guides, standards, and precepts, adults ha\e no right to 
blame them for losing their nay 

Adolescence and )OUth must be gt»w ihe right oi mocsl dectsioa m 3n 
mdividuahstic society, where changing icclmolog) creates new moral situa 
tions But so much greater becomes the obligation of parents, religious lead 
ers, and teachers to sec clearly the great moral principles embodied m re 
spcct for authority, reverence, obligation to others, responsibility for one’s 
own physical well being, and to leach them by precept and example 
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CHAPTER 8 


Elements m the Problem of Attaining 
Moral Maturity 


THE PROBLEM 

In this discussion moral maturity is considered not in the aarroiv sense 
but rather m the sense of the child s reaching a point m his development at 
v- hich he conforms to social regulations and responds to society s control 
devices as an adult must do If he makes this transition from childhood to 
adulthood he becomes the responsible person — the respected, iaiv abiding 
Citizen, if he fails, he becomes the delinquent, criminal, misfit, ncurouc, or 
rebellious individual 

The child is immune to many adult restrictions on condu« and require 
merits of adult morality The adolescent gradually grows into the period 
during which he is no longer immune to these rcquircmems although they 
are placed upon him only gradually The tendency of our society, for exam 
pie, has been to lengthen the period of exemption from the more rigorous 
penalties for the violation of adult mores and legal codes No longer do «c 
condemn the twelve ycar-old as a cnmmal, even the sixteen year-old has 
certain immunities from the hw and its penalties It is not until eighteen 
or so that most states consider the juvctulc an adult before the Jaw and 
fully subject to all of its penalties 

This process of growing up morally is twofold On the one hand is the 
social expectation that the child wiU become self regulated, on the other 
arc the growing experience and knowledge of the child himself which lead 
to his making more exacting demands upon himself 

Like those about him he is making fesser allowances for himjclf Esen more 
than they, he expects himself to doelop toward a way of life respected for 
adults As he thus assumes increasing personal respons.btlitr for his condurt he 
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meets directly many challenges experienced only indirectly or partially m child 
hood^ 

Morality m its broader sense assumes such a degree of similarity in the 
essentials of behavior as to make possible an orderly and harmonious social 
order This similarity in behavior must cither (1) be provided by inborn 
mechanisms that make the moral act inevitable, or (2) be provided by peda 
gogical devices that assure a uniformity of teaching throughout the group, or 
(3) be a combination of inborn and acquired patterns 
If acquired patterns arc responsible for soaal order, well understood pat 
terns must be sufficiently widely taught to make for an orderly, regulated 
group life 


THE NATURE OF MORAL MECHANISMS 


The Moral Sente The still, small voice of consoence, as has been pointed 
out b) sociologists and others, proves, on final analysis, to be the voice of 
the herd Conscience, viewed pedagogically, is a matter of training 
After his conversion to Christianity, the great apostle Paul testified that 
his prior persecution of the Christians, which involved imprisonment and 
even death, was carried out in “all good conscience” What Paul meant was 
that this was done m all good Jewish conscience Once the light of Christian 
teachings revolutionized his perspective and system of values, he operated 
under the sway of a new consacncc, his sense of guilt and of right and 
wrong was motivated by a new understanding of man’s responsibilities and 
relations 

Anthropological lueraturc is full of evidence suggesting that moral sense 
IS a product of group training The strongest evidence is that not a single 
vice that we condemn lacks approval m some civihzauon The killing of 
one’s parents when they reach a certain age has been considered a moral 
obligation in rnan) primitive cultures Infanticide, that is, the killing of 
one* own children, has also been considered a social duty, the highest kind 
of action under certain prescribed conditions Under prescribed social cond. 
uons. su.cidc IS a requirement to keep face Prostitution has also been a 
part ol lacrcd rile 


Onc^m.^h, go „n to chborac ciampln illuttrnt.ng how practtcM wh.d 
»rc .u,|ta to th- mott ettente condemnatton by our mor« have bee. 

'•"""ere p tc6 AppIcton£e» 
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considered matters of right and dut> under the mores of other cultures 
Conscience, moral sense if you will, alnays operates uithin the framcuork 
of a system of social values 

The golden rule probably has as universal an apphcation as any principle 
of social relationships that could possibly be enunciated Yet, most peoples 
have considered it proper as a standard for soaal relationships only uhen 
dealmg with the in group , that is, a different code was presumed desirable 
in dealmg with the ‘ out-group 

The problem of moral training, therefor^ is a problem of developing m 
youth a high regard for mores of our culture which are considered essential 
to successful living withm the frametvork of our own social definitions The 
development of a proper regard for this framework of social tradition is the 
essence of conscience building It is fundamentally an educative process It 
modiHes the individual from w ithin, making external restraints unnecessary 
Those who fad properly to absorb the standards of the group hate to be 
handled by compulsue devices of law and punishment In any group there 
are those who fail to respond to the formal and informal educaoonal proc 
esses which every society has found necessary to employ The ratio of these 
misfits depends on the effectiveness of the system of moral teaching A sense 
of conviction and guilt of conscience are felt only by those who know pre 
ciscly what is expected of them 

The Development of the Moral Sense tn a Generation That Challenges 
Tradition The development of a keen moral sense, conscience if we prefer 
to call It that, is, first of all, the responsibility of the home and of parents 
There IS no atmosphere like that of the inumate fireside through which the 
finer traditions, the essential codes of the race, may be transmuted and 
deeply implanted m the child In this informal setting, where regard for 
parents lends an emotional tone to the teaching process, moral lessons be 
come a pan of the essential social fiber of the individual In this climate 
conditioning is most effective and most enduring 
In stable rural cultures, supplementing the processes of formal teaching 
of the family has been the universal acceptance by the community of the 
same ethical values No conflict was mixoduced into ihc leaching system 
In a complex socictj. however, most parents at best are able to deal only 
inclTettivcIj with a great variety of situations which will comuturc the 
experience of the child In such a world the development of a moral sense « 
a more continuous process because new situation, have to he constanily 
defined as the adolescent and )outh in thcr growth and doehpmcm cx 
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pand their experiences beyond the circles of which the family and immc 
diatc neighborhood are aware 

In this kind of society the school must take over the problem of develop 
mg the moral sense and include the broader social situations which char 
attcnze life m a society of secondary groups This can best be done, not by 
the dirctt teaching of precept alone, but by making the student aware of 
the way his behavior affects other people and in turn reflects upon himself. 

In the school it is essential that a rauonal rather than traditional emphasis 
characterize moral teaching The justification for traditional morality must 
be given in rauonal terms to be most efiecuve in motivating the behavior 
of youth 

The monogamous family is deeply ingrained in the American mores, as 
IS the idea of premarital sex purity It is a part of our traditional system, but 
modern youth cannot be made to regard it if it is presented simply as a 
traditional system The values of monogamous marriage must be made 
clear Youth must be made aware of the faa that through monogamous 
marriage and a conscientious regard for pair marriage relationships, the 
highest personal satisfactions and the greatest social good arc to be realized 
Under another system of social institutions this might not be true, but they 
will live under our system of social institutions and will be mote happily 
adjusted to life if they have regard for the tradiuons about which it is built 
Similar rational jusuflcation for all morality would seem to be the proper 
approach once youth have reached the age of high school and college Re 
hgious sanction, of course, adds to the impelling force of the moral sense, 
but It would seem that even here an mcrcasmg proportion of youth must 
have their religious faith bolstered by the support of rational understanding 
Viewed from any angle, the problem is not easy m an age when autbonty 
has been discarded, as Plant has so clearly pointed out m the following 
statement * 


Wh^ over a penod of but one gcnemion, those bases of authority 0111* 
have b«n relirf on for ceutunes are thrown away the child scarcely kno"’ 
where he ^nds It would aU be glib and easy could authority be dupeused 
with But *ete is no poult m ones hfe when one is beyond the possible coutml 

n "f (or adult) 

the symbol of posiuon i, discarded as a validamr of this authority, some 
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other symbol must be erected Without that we fail to prepare the child for a 

life that IS real 

THE HEW PEDAGOGICAL APPROACH TO PATTERNS OF CONDUCT 

The older view of instinct as the mechanism by which nature provided 
the human being with elaborate patterns of behavior js Jong outmoded It is 
now recognized that patterns of behavior for the most part arc grotip-in 
spired Conduct is rigidly supervised at all times by an alert group of elders 
who have more or less clearly m mind the end product desired The end 
product desired, as well as the degree of vigilance of the adult group, varies 
tremendously with different social settings, but m all cases the child and 
adolescent arc susceptible to these adult values and to the pressures society 
applies to sec that conduct conforms to them and is practiced by the younger 
generation This, m fact, is the essence of the process of moral training as 
far as its motivation and direction are concerned 

Group norms become the standard by which all conduct is measured In 
all societies there are certain oxo-all general norms of conduct which are 
accepted throughout the total national group Other group norms are more 
local and less fundamental SuU others are confined to neighborhoods or 
even to families Every individuars conduct in the end i$ a product of the 
way he sorts out and accepts or rejects these various group norms His 
standards and values, m fact, come to reflect in adulthood the groups which 
he has accepted or rejected, since harmony within oneself is attainable only 
as one achieves some harmony m group associauons which are meaningful 
to him 

Reputation is an important factor m the development of norms of con 
duct Reputauon is achieved by behaving consistcnUy according to a certain 
pattern within a given group By reputation is meant essenually what the 
group expects of one in the »vay of behavior, but tn turn the groups eitpccta 
tion of behavior, or reputation, is a product of the way one has behaied 
over a period of umc before this particular group This important funds 
mental fact must always be borne in mind m handling the adolescent at an 
impressionable age when he wishes to appear well before his peer group 
and his elders. 

Charles H Cooley, noted soaologsst, in mterpretmg this situauon. dc 
velopcd the terra ' looking glass self "* He indieaied that eaeh of us rates 
• Hamee W.mee »» J tie W Order. Chap 5. CImles SetOtnet . Som, Net. 1 off, 

1922 
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himself by the reflection he has of himself m the aimudcs of various groups 
where he associates, stressing the fact that we have no other way of rating 
ourselves except as wc see ourselves rated by groups in which wc participate 
The boy who in the schoolroom or Sunday school is rated b) his elders or 
his peers as the worst boy in school secs this social image of himself rcllcacd 
and likely as not tries to live up to this reputation Similarly, the leader 
lives in a social environment where respect is rcfleaed to him by his elders, 
admiration by his peers He behaves consistently with this ‘ looking glass 
self ’ picture and accepts the reputation of integrity, responsibility, and 
leadership 

In the schoolroom teachers have a great deal to do, first of all, with the 
establishment of the kinds of values which the ficcr group will accept and, 
second, in trying to build up m all youth by expression of confidence and 
respect a “looking glass self" picture which will be favorable Too often the 
teacher, becoming involved in the problems of subject matter and disaphnc, 
fails to conceive the more fundamental objectives of helping youth acquire 
the kind of confidence and self assurance that will lead them to expect great 
and good things of themselves An appreciation of the fact that group re 
flecuons become the basis for the most powerful of inner drives, in f**^ 
the most significant forces m motivaung the individual, will help to change 
this situauon 


It has been made clear throughout this sccuon that moral sense and sooal 
control are a product, not of an inborn sense of propriety, but of social ex 
pencncc and social standards It follows that the difficulucs of attaining 
moral maturity m a society will depend on the clarity of social standards 
and the degree of their complete acceptance If standards are m conflict, 
individuals must choose between them 


In ngidly restricted socisl groups where homogeneous stnndnrds are ac 
cepted by his peers, the adoleseem needs to make very few decisions as he 
approaches matur.ty He tends to ghde naturally and more or less uncon 
scrously mro the nerghborhood and family pattern, wh.ch rs accepted by 
the only socareultural environment he knows Thts increases h.s sense of 
«eur,ty and redn^ personal frrerrons He knows svhat to expect of all h.s 
.r= resC of oho Jrs hm.ted by 

*ml~hom Tr™' “nfltet rs also reduced be 

caTO ot the homogeneity of the situation 

approLLmgrtnruy 

tlon and there ^ u UT ^ amount of ease and personal Integra 
tarn, and there ts probably „o objeetton to rhts typo of development po- 
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vided the individual is to spend the rest of his life m the homogeneous cul 
turc of his childhood 

Historically, there is much to be said for this kind of social cnviroiunentj 
hoivever, in a mobile age there is little likelihood that even the youth m 
the most isolated local environment will continue to function within this 
narrow local group Sooner or later he wll have to make the transition to 
some outside group, and when he docs so, he is likely to find that many 
local patterns, which have become the key pomts of his personal orientaUon, 
arc incompatible with the demands of the outside group It is beause of this 
that the youth who makes the transition from a narrow local group to an 
outside group faces critical problems of self-decision, suffers a great deal of 
conflict, and feels ill at case in most any new group which he encounters 
Because of his upbringing he docs not know what to expect m the way of 
behavior patterns, moral standards, or even common matters of etiquette 

At the other extreme is the youth who is in contact with so many local 
cultures and group patterns during the formative period that he has great 
difficulty in adopting for himself any $)sicm of standards that will provide 
a core for persona] integration He may become a colorless individual, a 
puppet m the hands of every group into which he is thrown, and reach 
maturity without any fixed purposes for Iif^ without any genuine under 
standing of how to participate selectively in the kind of group activities that 
will bring to him ie sausfactions and success every adult has a right to 
expect for himself, without, m fact, convictions as to what is for him de 
sirablc behavior 

The ideal situauon in our timt^ it would seem, is for youth to grow up 
somewhere between these two extremes to have sufficient inflexibility in 
the family and primary group pattern so that certain definite values and 
standards are well marked, and yet to acquire sufficient cxpcnence in other 
groups so that he develops the power of discernment, and a variety of ex 
pericnce wAicfi iviff help hierr to reSoct as ss adult disse phases cS h/e jxj 
which he feels that he should participate m order to reabze what for him 
are the most desirable objectives 

SOCIAL CLASS AND MORAL CHARACTER 

Character and reputation arc a matter of conforming to group exacts 
tions This realization has grown on us as various studies have produced 
evident that stattdardt and valu« of Afferent .octal ela,.=. rary greatly 
tn our culture It follows that a pet«>ns roputauon in ones social class is 
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far different from what it would be in another social class In small town 
communities and m rural areas generally, middle<Iass standards seem to 
prevail in the school and in the family Behavior of all adolescents and youth 
IS appraised in terms of these standards Generally speahing, the lower classes 
do not conform to these standards and values, and therefore often obtain a 
bad reputation 

Havighurst and Taba in their study Adolescent Character and Personaltty 
conclude that in Prairie City, which they studied, conformity to middle-class 
standards determined whether or not one had a good reputation * One of 
the significant findings of the famed Kinsey report. Sexual Behavior tn the 
Human Male, is the distinct difference m sex habits and attitudes of the 
upper and lower<lass males and of the educated and uneducated males 
Generally speaking, the lowcr<lass adolescents and youth believe in sexual 
intercourse as the natural oudet for the sex drive. The upper-class male is 
much more restrained in sex activity and t$ more inclined to use masturba 
tion as his method of sex release. 

Hollingshead in his study Elmtown's Youth finds sexual intercourse and 
sex exploitation of girls by adolescent boys much more common among the 
lower-class adolescents* 


CONCRETE MORAL ISSUES OF CONCERN TO YOUNG PEOPLE 

In our day, when conflicting group standards and class values meet m 
the high school as those of heterogenous backgrounds assoaate together, 
joimg people must find an answer to life’s problems or hvc in confusion 
There they face many problems of moral decision. This is indicated by the 
responses of 5,500 high-school seniors in the state of Washmgton to a check 
hst of Items dealing with morals, ideals, religion, and the future (see 
Table 4) 

As on= glances at th« tabic, he aeea *at youd. are concerned with prob- 
lemt o£ duty, w.th problems of imderstandmg why others act as they do, 
W,d. problems of desuny, w.* them own bad habits and dubebefs, and wd. 
the whole gamut of eapenence of which human hfe rs made. 

B HoUmgrtad, ,oS„ wB-y u Sons, lee, ^e« Votfc 
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The Purdue Opinion Poll for Young People of January, 1949,® took up 
specific problems of personality morality The poll found that 38 per ant 
of teen agers said they sometimes smoked, but only 24 per cent appro\cd of 
smoking, 35 per cent said they sometimes drank, but only 11 per cent ap- 
proved This study dealt with a nationwide study of high school teen agers 
A breakdown by sex is shown in Fig 13 


Conduct vs. Siondofds 

SAOkmQ 




r.o, 13 V.oi^npN OP ST«m„D. !.Ut Rppuct Peu-ctoof Peuecees. 


Problems of ibe troubled 
PoU for ^ouTtg People) 


comcieacc center here. {Bved on data from Purdue Opn^on 


h «ould «m tlul <hc fact th« eo high a propomon of jouth do things 
which th^ do not approtc indicates conHict between moral standards and 
moral behavior No doubt the dilference between what teenagers believe 
and what they do reflects peer-group pressure to smohe or dnnk under cer 
um circumstances 

T'”” '■* » per cent thought that cheating was never 

tWh Zr ■■ -d 5 per cent 

thought that ^i^on” ^ 

hi" Lalarctte, lad, Vol !e 

' thd, TEb'e 27 
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PmSONAUTi TiPES AS A FACTOR IN MORAL MATVRITY 

The problem of attaining moraj maturity is affected not only by the com 
plexity o£ the culture pattern, with its diverse moral definitions, and by 
moral definitions prevailing within vanous social classes, but also by the 
temperament and disposition of the individual 
Havighurst and Taba summarize the problem of attaining moral maturity 
for different personality types m the following account * 

Good character (or bad character) may have a very different meaning m 
the lives of tivo individuals, when seen in the total configuration of their 
personahtfcs Character develops differently m boys and girls of different per 
sonahry types, it is influenced by a different set of causatoe factors and by a 
different set of learning experiences 

One finds, for example, that certain personality types are much more con 
cemed about moral beliefs and principles than are other personality types 
Adaptne Persons take on the beliefs and pnnuples of their social environ 
ment readily, without much quesuon and without much inner commitment 
They seem to have no moral struggles 
On the other hand Self-directive Persons are reflective and critical concerning 
morality Although their moral behavior may be very similar to that of the 
Adaptive group, they are characterized by self-doubt and turmoJ over the 
moral choices they must make They are engaged in the painful process of 
working out moral principles for themselves 
Submissive Persons, too, are very sdf-cntical concerning their moral be 
havior, but their doubt springs from a very different source Unlike SelWircc 
uve Persons they are worried not by the problem of whether or not they 
are living up to their own pnncifrfcs and whether or not those principles arc 
the correct ones to follow, but by whether or not they are liv mg up to the 
expectations of persons who are m authonty ovicr them ForSubmiisnePenons 
ihe question IS not Is this resBy the ngU thing to do?” but tothtr "Is ihu 
really the thing to do to keep me oot of trouble? 

The Uoadjosted Persons are coofosed oser mots! beliefs and pnnciplcs. 
Caught m an ensironment svhich fails to reward them suEciendy for good 
behavior, or which poses moral choices which cause them Ksete eonflicti, they 
are unable to see a dear and consistent relauon between a set of moral beliefs 
and principles and the feelings of personal samfamon and soeui approval 

which they are smvmg for , . , r . 

The Defiant Persons have rejected the geaefally approved moral behef* and 

•Op at pp. 182-183 
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pnociplcs They ha^c not experienced satisfaction and social approval for 
good behaMor to a degree sufficient to learn the beliefs and principles which 
he behind good behavior They are ruled by selfishness and agressive impulses 

HEROES AND MODELS AS TEACHING DEVICES 

Youngsters naturally look to elders with prestige for example and guid 
ance, certain individuals are selected as heroes These heroes become models 
after whom the adolescent patterns hts behavior Models may be derived 
from real hfe, or from htcrature, biography, romantic fiction, or movies In 
the ease of children in blighted environments, the hero may be the gangster, 
the criminal, whoever m the child s soaal world seems to be the most sue 
ccssful and therefore the objea of greatest envy 
In early adolescence when patterns of conduct are being sought, it is a 
natural experience to resort to models or heroes for pattern All human 
beings like to identify themselves with other human beings It is a common 
device of escape, a method of daydreaming, exploited universally in fiction, 
drama, and motion piaure Adolescents and youths take their models more 
seriously because of limited expencnce and limited knowledge of biography 
and history and limited personal conuct with people who have attained 
greatness 

Models have a desirable place as a teaching device and as a device for social 
control The great models of history have always been used as a device for 
inspiring humanity to better efforts Parents also refer to their ancestors 
For many the teacher is a model of unusual influence At the high school 
age some one teacher may do more than any other person to determine the 
ideals and life objectives of adolescents who arc gropmg so desperately fn^ 
a way of life that will be sausfaaory 
Taylor, commenting on the desire of young people for models worth 
following reports the results of a «ud> m which a group of older adolescents 
were asked to depict some ideal adulu Half of them chose teachers rather 
than parents * 

Onl) as one looU back m aduhhood upon h.gh-school capencncc do» 
he come to appreciate fully the tremendous influence of some one or more 
pei^s stho stood before him in a high school classroom 

if “nfortunatel), has come to furnish 

the mod-1 for many youth, espeaally for girls Knosvledge of more sub- 
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stantial biography might be for many a much more wholesome influence 
Hero worship has certain advantages that arc rather universal m human 
psychology Even as adults we tend to incorporate m the hero all the virtues 
and greatness of mankind The hero then becomes nor simply an actual 
figure but a representation of all that is great and good in human experience 
Heroes for youth become m this sense desirable ideals, provided characters 
of the proper kind are presented for hero worship It is as easy for )outh to 
worship a gambler like Frank Costello and rate his achtevemems as the 
greatest of which human beings are capable as it is for them to worship a 
Lincoln, Ford, Edison, or Shakespeare 
In the teaching of ideals and heroes to youth it is well at all times to 
temper our idealization of human achievements and of human values with 
the realistic fact that avilization is m all us aspeas composed of "shreds 
and patches " Every generation carries with it a great deal of useless bag 
gage that has been mhenced through tradition With all human achieve- 
ments, man is stdl on the pioneer fringe of invention m the field of material 
developments and in human relationships 
Not that youth should be made to feel that there are no social values 
worth maintaining There are many of them On the other hand, he should 
not be discouraged with the feeling that the race has reached perfection, or 
have held before him an unrealistic picture of human achievements There 
IS a challenge to him in feeling that much that human beings do could be 
done better 

It IS a certain fact that no society has ever achieved perfection in anything, 
and no ideal has ever been fully realized by any mortal man 

THE ADOLESCENT YOUTH DILEMMA 
The experience of ajileenng and reading more than a thousand autobiog 
raphics of college students, mostly freshmen, and of watching the courc of 
life on a college campus has developed a conviction that the jouih of today 
has faced more moral alternatives by the time he is twenty years of age than 
hts grandparents faced in a lifetime 

Three influences create conditions that underlie problems of moral choice 
and maU them of preemmem concern in the cipccicncc of the a JoWent 
1 Motement tt so prominent in our »acty that most ,oung/oll. leave the 
neighborhood and familj group carip in life 
<• For an .mere,!, ns d.mmion of Ihu lepuv Daval S°bur,, Cre.av, .era fl/r, 
p 592. Ijrcfighe Publubins Cofp , Nw 192S 
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2 Change has been so rapid in all phases of experience Uiat ell-defined 
moral standards no longer exist, parents are often so uncertain in matters of 
the rightness and wrongness of stiectfic nets tint their teaching of moral 
precepts often either is negleaed or lacks positivcncss 

3 In our soaciy many adolescent youth groups exist m which the codes 
of the new generation hold sway, tlierc being rclatiscly little chaperonage 
by adult codes 

Each of these conditions is in a >cry real sense modern and primarily a 
product of city life These three inBuences — mobility, change, and self 
sufficient youth groups — are the external circumstances that bear most di 
rcctly upon problems of moral choice 
Consider for a moment the position of youth in a static society, wlnrc 
change and movement are practically unknown Home, play group, neigh 
borhood, church, and school enforce one philosophy of conduct The youth 
grows up into a situation m which he fits by Mrtuc of his training Usually 
before he encounters the issue of self regulation he is a mature adult with 
habits well formed, for he is given little responsibility until his parents base 
died Then he becomes the conser\cr of traditions This situation has existed 
among most histone peoples and was typical to a marked extent m our 
rural society of yesterday, in fact, it is to some extent true m more isolated 
rural areas today 

But in the more dynamic aspects of our society adolescents during ira 
mature years escape the influence of family and neighborhood groups, par 
ticipatc more or less widely m peer groups and because of their multiple 
contacts soon awaken to the fact that there is no one universal code of right 
by which all men arc goserned With breadth of experience they soon learn 
that right and wrong base come to depend on social norms, club patterns, 
time, arcumstanccs, place, comfort, and convenience rather than upon csiab- 
hshed and universally accepted precepts Although family, gang neighbor 
bood immunity, and club may stand for certain basic moral fundamentals, 
they often hold such different standards that the youth is confused Such 

T uTu from a broken home, 

w o had shifted from one community to another to live with relatives and 
who had encountered so many codes that she had none As a coUege fresh 
man she wrote ® 

l am suU wa„d„„g ^ conlcung tmnmg «von*ni.g 


what I wiU be like if I become 


become w,ibn,„ ' to an acceptable pattern hfy hfc has 

bccom. „.,hom a™ a goal «a,k fo™a,d m. a tela w.thLt B«»- 


A 
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mg At present I have decided to step back into my shell and out of the con 
flict of codes and desires and personalities that seem to make up society 

Those who develop under more positive and uniform standard^ in stable 
small town or rural neighborhoods for example, arc likely to experience 
difficulty m making moral adjustments when they shift from intimate pn 
mary groups, thus going out from a regime under which regulation is 
achieved by the effective “ordering and forbidding” devices of family, neigh 
borhood, and community to a new setting where, because anonymity pre 
vails, they must become to a considerable extent self regulating or break 
social codes Full moral maturity for them comes suddenly and often before 
they have had sufficient experience to appreciate ns full meaning 
For the reason that the transition from primary to secondary groups in 
our society usually is made during adolescence, this period is one of the 
most interesting and most cntical phases m the moral life of the indnidual 
The young person often ffiids that primary group patterns hmder adjust 
ment m the new social relauonshtps Consider the following intercsung case 
o£ a family which failed to prepare the child for social experience outside 
the family group It is from the autobiography of a college student 

My mother's family tree spread with four sturdy branches Quaker, Puritan, 
Wesleyan and Boone If less conforming branches had grown there, they had 
been carefully pruned This family, together with some half dozen of their 
group, held rigid customs which they projected on each succeeding generation 
They had three ambitions to till the soil, to establish homes, to spend eternity 
in He3\cn My parents were the third generation of these upright pioneers 
Through me, a frail, ncrious Uttlc girl, they would project their way to life. 

I would reach perfection, I would be devoutly religious, kind, gentle, soft of 
voice and manner, a little lower than the angels I would keep a household 
funning smoothly, be a perfect seamstress, a renowned cook I would sing and 
play and drink deeply of the joy of music I would have a deep and perfect 
understanding ‘ As the twig is bent, so is the tree, they reasoned 
Cut off from group contacts as a child, unhappy, living in the past in which 
my mother lived, I placed my faith m the future, and in my fantasy thinking 
built the foundation for a future different from the past left so often to my 
own thoughts, I began to question, to reason, to choose The bonds which held 
me tightly to my primary group patterns still held firmly, but I felt that after 
graduation, when I went out * on my own.' they would be sciercd and I would 
begin to live under new codes, to have new ideas, attitudes and hab ts which 
would make me a part of the society about me Strange, illogial reasoning to 
believe that bands so carcfuUy tempered through the years would snap so easily? 
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I entered college mentally and phjsically cxhauilcd During the period of 
rest necessary to rebuild my bodj , I cut loose from the old inhibiiions and began 
to give expression to long suppressed desires Habits were dilHcult to bfcal, 
but I found it could be done 

Here I must leave my analysis With new stimuli, fewer taboos, more oppor 
tumty for borrowing new patterns, I will no doubt form new habits, but, from 
the experience of recent years, it seems safe to conclude that I will never break 
entirely from the training of my childhood 

From a study of my development, we may conclude that a personality may be 
shaped chiefly by the customs of a smalt group if that group is isolated by 
physical or taboo barriers, and that when this happens socialization in a larger 
group IS difScult, that projection of the culture of an intimate "in group upon 
the child can be so effective as to praatcall) eliminate the influence of out 
group" patterns and to make diEBcult the attainment of status in normal out 
group" life 


Although the adjustment problems faced by this girl in her shift froni a 
primary to secondary group are more extreme than most youth encounter, 
the experience of transferring from the primary group to the "cold" world 
beyond is often one of moral crisis The new freedom which automatical!) 
comes with getting into a social situation, and which makes necessary the 
discarding of certain values acquired in the primary group and no longcf 
considered appropriate, begins a mental process of debunking which may 
find no convenient limits, for once a person starts throwing off inhibiiious, 
he may go the whole way and degenerate, becoming a misfit in both 
primary and his secondary groups 

One secs in college students, as they pass from the freshman to the senior 
year, a progressive tendency to cast aside established principles and previously 
accepted authoritaavc guides to conduct This is a normal result of the 


liberating effect of college on the mdividual and brings with it that healthy 
zest which comes with conscious rebellion The experience proves disastrous 
for some and results in a degree of personality disorganizauon The major 
ity, who discard only those values which were peculiar to their primary 
groups but hardly consistent with the values of the larger society, 
college hfc broadening m the proper sense They achieve new hbcrucs but 

"“'r W ITuT' development m hne with 

established habits and with the general moral norms of the larger soaety 

usulr/ I of Wry, .t must be noted that it has been un 

u u for youth to Wt fatriy oarly u. from constant supurv.s.ou 
adults to rclattvoly tndopeudent ptmepauon m a you* group as they d" 
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today A relaxauon o£ social pressures of the ciders m the family and among 
the km results, and pressure devices of the youth group arc intensified 
A college freshman traces this transition m focal point of social control 
For a time the family controifed, then the peer group 

What controls mc> I have ahvayi been independent minded, however, I 
hav e quite definite ideas of right and wrong These are traditional in my family 
circle and I naturally adhere to them I hate no particular fear of the disap- 
proval of either of my parents, but I am happier if I please them This is only 
natural, because it is extremely unpleasant to have friction m the home This 
family control was very strong when I was a small chjd In fact, I can wed 
say It was my only control 

As I have grown older, however, family control has become weaLer every 
year I no longer fear or respect my parents' wishes very much — I tolerantly 
humor them Unless U is something I definitely do not want to do, I obey 
their wishes just to keep peace tn the famJy While I am living away from 
home, the control of my friends is substituted for my family control I want 
my actions to meet with the approval of my friends 

Adult standards are often contradictory m our society, but youth codes 
are even more so The conservauve minded youth must shrewdly steer hts 
course largely in the light of his own expcncnce m the youth group, for 
usually his parents have little appreciation of actual problems he encounters 
Below IS an account by a college girl which illustrates nor only the problem 
involved but also her chosen course of action in relation to special issues 
She refuses to participate in certain praaices of the youth group, she avoids 
some youth group situations and she has established a reputation for per- 
sonal adherence to selected lines of conduct 

Sometimes I wonder if it pays to behave oneself There are naturally times 
when I do, and then again there arc times when I don't. 

I have my own code of morals, somewhat affected by my parents’ views, 
but on the whole established by myself 
For mstance, I don't smoke I have been both complimented and embar 
raised for that Since most every girf I run around wnh smokes, and that ex 
cessncly. they kid me, although for some reawn. I feci that some of them at 
least admire me for refraining from it Why do U Well, first of all, it is too 
expensive, and it doesnt help ones health whatsoever, m fact I hear it u 
most dctnmenul Tlven, too. most every gul uho so indulges s* doing it only 
to show off and be smart In mv opinion, st lowers her to a great extent. And 
I feel well rewarded for my abstinence when the boys who are worth while 
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appreciate the fact that I don't smoke It is not only the boys, but middle-aged 
people, people who know and who base been around, who congratulate me 
for being so wue- 

Once in a while when I’m out with a crowd of kids who arc m the mood 
for drinking, I am rather puzzled as to what to do If I refuse, they think I m 
a png and a wet blanket, if I do it, it hurts me because I hate the stuff and I 
know It isn’t doing me any good When 1 m tired and the evening is dull, a 
glass of wine does wonders, but to go to a cafe and spend a whole evening m 
such a wasteful manner is not my idea of a good time 

There u also the boys’ side of it They like to take out a girl who will be 
sociable and full of fun. If he wants some liquor, then she should be agreeable. 
But I try to accept dates where I won’t be expected to be quite so agreeable 
That also goes for this business of necking and petting I hate those words, 
so m use one commonly heard m my home town, namely, “checking” 

A fellow will sec just how far he can go with a girl, and the harder she is 
to get, the more he likes her Hell ukc out the one that is loose and »3I 
“check” with any one and every one where no one will see them. But the 
that he is proud to show to his friends and the general public is the other girl, 
his real girl 


The processes described, which one secs operating among college youth, 
no doubt could be observed among adolescents in high school and those 
who leave home m suble communmes to obtain work where they encounter 
new groups with new codes Both college and noncollcge youth with con 
servauve traditions encounter one and the same problem, that of going 
from the warm, mumatc home group m which people arc deeply interested 
in the way one behaves, and m which all know what is “nght,” and of 
mtcnng new impersonal groups where many different definiuons of the 
“nght” prevail, and where few care whether or not one conforms 
It IS this freedom to choose, this necessity for choice, which change, social 
wroplcxity, movement, and independence have brought, that makes ado- 
lescence an age of moral conflict, a ume of emotional turmoil It is the d 
pcncncc of choosing that makes modern youth mature early both m the 
^y$ of crime and of civic duty, of social rebellion and of s^al morality 
Youth in siauc soaet.es grow naturaUy and v ithout effort into an acceptance 

orILrcTn 'Olununly adapt soaal standards 

net and n" ““PI- than soaal 

aids the south ‘f “tt' pressing than traditional moral stand- 
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Those interested m character development may well give careful study 
to external situations encountered by the adolescent and youth of today, for 
such study will reveal that he must m many situauons choose for himself 
rather than depend upon traditional guides. That he be prepared to do so 
is necessary Too close supervision in childhood is, therefore, undesirable, 
and too rigid instruction in codes which arc out of line with conduct that 
Will be essential as social experience enlarges also seems inappropriate Too 
restricted a blueprint for behavior is likely to bring revolt if the individual 
m the normal course of his development fa«s contradictory but attnctive, 
and what appear to him to be satisfactory, patterns Rather than have re 
volt, which always involves the danger of going too far, it is probably better 
to teach a broader code or to teach that there arc different codes and by such 
frank recognition prepare the youth to make a more intelligent selection 

One certainly should not go so far as to say that children and youths 
should be left free to choose whatever moral codes they will Family patterns 
must involve as strict instruction as do those of any ocher institution But 
often the limits will be more widely drawn by home neighborhood, school, 
and church if those m charge look ahead and try to understand the kind of 
choices youth will have to make 

QVESTIQNS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 What is meant by the term moral maturity as it is used herein ^ 

2 Compare the child and the adolescent with regard to moral immunities 

3 Define conscience as it is used herein Do you agree with this view? 

4 What do wc mean when wc say conscicnw "always operates within the 
framework of a system of social values ? 

5 So viewed, where does the responsibility for a good conscience rest? 

6 Analyze the problem of conscience budding in a complex society 

7 Compare the effects of a tradiaonaf and a actionsl ^pkstu ui ihe mors! 
training of adolescents and youth 

8 From what source does the direction of moral training come? 

9 Explain how differences in group norms for conduct may complicate moral 
training of adolescents and youth 

10 What do we mean by reputation? How does one gam a reputation? How 
docs one s own reputation become a force m regulating his own conduct? 

11 E.tp!am the term lookmg glass sdf Apply rt to the problem of moral 

""iT Ho.v maj. moral starrirr* of stoop, ptodoa pononal cooflic. 

for the adolescent? 
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13. Conmst adjustment ptobkms centering about questions o£ morality in a 

Static and in a dynamic society. . , . *1 

14 Cite evidence to show that moral sundards diflcr with the soaal dan . 
Which soaal class tends to determine moral evaluations in most school sit 
tlons? How does th'is affect the lower dasses? 

15. What are some of the concrete moral issues with which teenagers 
concerned? 

16. Present evidence to show that there is often a discrepancy betwee 


agers’ standards and their conduct. Explain this situation. 

17. Show how different personality types react to moral standards. 

18. Discuss models as a de\icc for moral teaching. What caution shou 
employed in using heroes as moral patterns for youth? 

19. What three general situations in the experience of modern young pcopc 

force upon them many problems of moral choice^ ^ 

20. Illustrate how shifting from group to group affects the attainment o 
moral maturity. 

21. Why IS the transition from primary to secondary groups especially u" 

portant^ , 

22 Explain the effect of moral uncertainties of our society on adolescent you 
ad)ustinents in the moral sphere. 

23. Show how the self-sufficiency of modem adolescent-youth groups affect* 
moral decision. 

24. Why is It important that those who train youth understand the peer-group 
world of the modern adolescent and youth? 
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CHAPTER 9 


Adolescents and Youth and the Authority 
Pattern of the Home 


INSTITUTIONAL NORSIS OF THE MODERN FAMliy 

All social institutions establish norms of conduct or rules for individuals 
who are participants m them The primary norms for parents in the Amer 
lean family arc (1) affeoioa and (2) authority For the child they arc (1) 
respect and obedience and (2) the return of a^ectioo 
^e aHectJonal role of the parent, with the growth of individualism ao 
the maeased knowledge of child psychology, has been strengthened at least 
as an jdeaL It has become obvious that abiding affection, espeaall) bcts'ccn 
mother and child, is the most important single developmental device m the 
shaping of the personality of the child Affeaion gives the child a sense 
bclonpng to group life and confidence m the world he enters We have 
already swung to the opposite extreme from the Watsonian behaviorism^ 
which cautioned parents against the dangers to the child of parental emo- 
tional involvcmenL We have even tempered the Freudian fears of cmouooal 
fixauon as expressed in Oedipus and Elcctra complexes, reahzmg now that 
emouonal attachments arc dangerous only when they become all-consummg 
It IS rccogiuzed that Bltal affection is the first essential to the personality 
development of the child Lacking this, he is faced with lifelong dtfiicolti^ 
of social adjustments 

The second mstnuuonal norm, that of authority, while recogmzcd m 
pnncip’e, is bang questioned as more democratic praaice has crept 1^0 
parent-child relationships The extent of parental authonty, the length o 
time over which it should be enforced, and the way in which it should bJ 
cx^ciscd lack dear definition m the family of today The accepted philt^ 
opSy our grandparents* generation. “Spre the rod and spoil the 
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has been questioned so widely that an observing anthropologist has sug 
gestcd that a two year-old frequently has his parents buffaloed ' 

From the standpoint of the child, the lack of clarity jq institutional norms 
has its counterpart The idea that the child should render affection to parents 
IS still accepted On the other hand, the obligauon is socially approved only 
when the parent proves himself worthy of affection 
The matter of rendering respect and obedience, too, is dependent on cir- 
cumstances, especially as the child approaches the period of adolescence 
and youth Society recognizes his obligation to obedience only to the extent 
that the parent is worthy of obedience and exercises a reasonable authority 
In some early societies the penalty for disobedience to parents was death 
In authoritarian s) stems httle restraint was put upon parents' authority 
The question of whether the parent was right in his exercise of authority 
or whether his judgment was sound was not raised In the American family 
institution not only has severe penalty for disobedience disappeared but even 
the parents right to demand unquesuoned obedience is challenged, not just 
by youth themselves but by others in our democratic family system, which 
also assumes the right of the child to develop in the direction of his interests, 
proclivities, and abilities 

In many respects his moral right to development is acknowledged as being 
superior to the parents’ right to demand obedience for obedience's sake 
Rather than blindly aecepung parental authority, as youth of a generation or 
two ago were inclined to do, and bowing to it unless it became so arbitrary 
that they w ere forced to rev olt by running away from home, there is now a 
continuous struggle between parent and child for authority, with the parent 
more inclined to relax authority as the child grows older and the adolescent 
or youth more inclined to remain in the home situation and fight tc out 
This IS not to imply that youths sull do not run away from home to escape 
from authority, but usually when they do so, it is from the kind of home 
m which the parent assumes the old fashioned authority role once generally 
sanctioned by the family institution The fact remains however, that in our 
culture as a whole there is comparatively little support m the mores for 
persistence of arbitrary authority patterns of parents into the adolescent 
youth period The trend is toward a declining sanction of adult authority in 
the home and an increasing sanction of jouths freedom 
^Margaret Mwd in an address tcforc the Amcncan Sactolopa} Society. Chicago. 
December, I94J 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF THE MODERN PARENTS ROLE 
Parents, ignorant and intelligent alike, m a changing society have a most 
difficult role in training a child for the world in which he is to function 
Their problems arc different, but, nonetheless, each has his problem 
The poorly educated parent with limited social, geographic, and cultura 
experience is so bewildered by the greater experience, knowledge, and mobi 
ity of his adolescent children that he is prone either to give up in confusion 
or to apply the same kind of arbitrary discipline employed by his own par 
ents Likely as not, the adolescent finds his parents’ definitions of situations 
contradictory to those of the peer group and perhaps even to those of the 
adult group which he meets and with which he works in the school system 
or m other relationships outside the family 
If the parent gives up enurely, the adolescent is left to make his own 
decisions in matters of conduct m a confused world which has no set dcfini 
tion of right and wrong, good and bad In ease these parents resort to arbi 
trary dicta, they are likely to compel the child to revolt. He then cither forces 
his way by defiance or picks his way by evasion 
The more intcUigcm parent who understands something of the complexity 
of human experience m an urban society ts likely to have few definitions that 
are arbitrary His morality is developed to fit situauons, to make possible 
adjustments to particular circumstances This may be well enough m the 
sophisticated adult’s life but docs not give a great deal of comfort to young 
people who m many specific situations want to know what they should or 
should not do One author quotes a daughter as saying Mother, it makes 
roc uneasy to know there arc so many things even you have not decided 
about ” * 

Frequently a most serious dement from the adolescents point of mcW 
that his parents also arc groping For perhaps the first tune in hutory, adoles- 
cents and parents alike arc facing similar problems m adjusUng to a rapidly 
changing world The result m many uisUnces is that when the adolescent 
seeks a steady, guiding hand he finds a wa%eTing one * 

The lack of exaa definition of situations by parents m contemporary ^ 
acty applies not only to handling problems of morahty in the narrow sense* 

‘Katharine Whitende Taylor, Do AJoleseentt Need Parents? p 8, Applzton-Cenwa 
Crofts, Inc, New York, 1938 
* Ibtd Quoted by permission. 
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that IS, sex morality, but also to teaching m the fields oE religion, moral 
integrity, and fundamental principles of honesty and regard for great moral 
codes of the race such as chose embodied in the Ten Commandments 
It is true that each young person must make his own decision in such 
matters as the person he will marry and the religion he will adopt, but the 
parent never escapes the obligation of giving the child fundamental tenets 
by which life can be guided It is foolish to tell a twelve year-old to decide 
all religious issues for himself and thus evade responsibility as the modern 
parent too often docs It is the parent’s obligation at least to outline the 
great faiths of humanity, what they have accomplished for mankind, to 
point out the advantages and, if be so sees it, the disadvantages of adherence 
to religious creed or church membership 
The difficulty with many modern parents who give such categorical m 
structions as “decide the issue for yourself* is that they have neier deeded 
the issue for themselves They, too, grew up in families which had no stand 
ards or accepted guides for conduct Ha\mg grown up m this no man’s 
land, they give their children no standards in spite of the fact that life with 
out definite guideposts has never been fully satisfactory to them 
It IS little wonder that church and school ha\e had to assume primary 
responsibility for defining morality and for establishing life goals for many 
children and youth The failure of parents to conceive clearly their rcsponsi 
biluy places new obligations on school, Sunday school, church, and such 
social organizations as the Scouts and 4 H clubs Failure of the parents at 
this point, hoivcvcf, is tragic No adolescent is prepared to take part in a 
complex society without hiving bad a chance to sense through the intimate 
relationships of the family some of the deeper values and major aspirations 
of mankind that haic been incorporated in the morality, religious faith, and 
ideals that have evolved from man’s struggle to adjust to life 
Wise indeed is the parent who points out to the adolescent the example 
of some person, in fiction, biography, the famdy lineage, or among friends 
and neighbors, who sacrificed selfish gams for principle, temporary good 
for more distant goals Such patterns must ever be held before the young if 
they arc to realize the best of which they arc capable, since there is so much 
in contemporary soaety to make them feel that immediate gam is a thing 
to be soucht, temporary pleasure regardless of the future price It is impor 
tant at aU times that parents and teachers keep their moral training on this 
high level rather than on the level of constant bickering and petty quarreling 
over nanesscntial issues Inspired by high ideals, yomh is capable of doing 
better than the parent generation dA, but the ideals do not arise sponta 
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neomly, they must be planted This can be done better by citing examples 

than by precepL t ” 

It js well enough for parents to say, ‘ Don’t do as I do, but do as 1 say, 
but a parent who resorts to this kind of moral instrucuon should go one 
step further and explain how his own failure to live up to these precepts 
cost him so much or denied him many things which he has wished he cou 
have attained and which he might well have attained had his own training 
been more wisely directed 

Acknowledgment by the parent of his own failures, the errors in his up- 
bringing, and the price he has paid for his own foolish decisions is a w hole 
some antidote for the usual perfectionist attitude which the parent assumes 
regarding his own moral and spiritual excellence 
Without careful teaching, it is difficult for adolescents and young people 
to see far enough ahead to know the price to be paid for certain misdc 
mcanors that have been tabooed by adult society 


THE PARENTS DILEMMA 

Even though the parent has been robbed of a part of the social sanction 
m which his right to authority over his children has been grounded, lh« 
authority norm still survives and with it the accompanying sense of re 
sponsibility Society has always assumed that if the child failed in attaining 
normal adult attitudes toward the system of social control and became de 
Imquent or criminal, the parent was to blame This same sense of blame 
1 $ still attached to the parent if he fails so to exercise authonty as to achieve 
the desired end 

The emergence of the individualistic family, m which the child is sup- 
posed to be given a great deal of liberty, has left many parents in an m 
decisive state of mind concerning the extent to which authority should be 
exercised Too much authority 6nds no sanction m the social system, 
least in urban culture. Yet too little may encourage the child in behavior 
patterns that arc socially condemned, reflect upon the parent as a discipl* 
nanan, and credit him with a ‘spoiled" child The authonty role of the 
parent today for this reason may be no less perplexing for him than (ot 
the child ^ ^ ^ 

The authority role is also a source of senous marital conflict for parents 
cannot agree on the amount of authority to be exercised in the home 
Tlic one prent feels that the best interests of the child arc served by the 
exercise of a rigid amhority, the other, because of temperament, study oi 
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me popular brands of child psychology, or because of haung been trained 
fferently himself, believes the child should have almost complete freedom 
ae more conservative may fear the trend of development he secs m a child 
idcr the rem of freedom and be embarrassed by his conduct before others 
more extreme cases, this situauon is provocative not only of conflict bc- 
^cen parents but also of conflict between child and conservanve parent 
fcn the young child may openly defy the attempts of the more conserva 
/t parent to exercise amhority. 

With all parents, in the adolescent youth period, which must allow the 
uld to taste the kind of freedom of decision that is the heritage of adults, 
ere is the question of how much freedom to permit Taylor states a guiding 
inciple which seems worthy. * “The limits arc set by his degree of maturity 
evidenced m social judgment and capacity to accept rcsponsibilnj ” 
Parents need always to have in mmd some conception of the eflect of ihcir 
stem of family discipline on preparing the child to function as an adult 
00 little restriction may be a dcflnice handicap to the child as a prospective 
dult Margaret Mead has shown how the Manus child >n New Guinea, 
'ho grows up practically free of restnaions, mourns the coming of aduli- 
oocl with Its restrictions and rcsponsibilmcs * Adults always look back on 
hildhood as the only happy period in life 

Adulthood IS the long age period m life To fail to prepare the child to 
ike his place there naturally, normal!), and happily, to carry his share of 
esponsibihty, and to discharge his obligation in maimaining tlic necessary 
ystems of social control, is shortsighted indeed 
In spite of the widely recognized disintegrating tendencies of the motlern 
amily and die challenge to the authority pattern of the home h) peer group 
ssociates, the family sull is a powerful faaor m regulating the behavior of 
idolesccnis and young people, probably the most potent influence The 
luthor has been impressed with this fact in asking students to discuss m 
vnitcn papers* the factors that arc most imponam m making them do 
lie things they do not »,sh to do but do from a sense of duty, and influences 
hat restrain them from doing things they would like to do but do not do 
In such accounts the strong hand of parents is most evident in the back 


« Katharine W hiteide Taylor in Hiwsard Pecker ,nJ Rctihen 11.11, Marmrc 
F-mi/j . p 461. D C Heath and Company, P«ion. 1912 
•Marpret Mead. Croair,^ Up i« WWum Morrow & Company, foe, 
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ground oE the student Regard for parents’ wishes and standards, fear o£ 
hurting or disappointing parents, arc powerful restraints on behavior This 
apphes to college students who have already left the family nest for school 
attendance It is no doubt much more true of younger adolescents The 
strong hand of parents is dear in the accounts of college students assembled 
by Jameson,^ also 


AMBIVALENCE TOWARD PARENTAL AUTHORITY 


Human beings at any age are a mixture of conflicting motives Most 
emotions ha\e their counterpart in a ointrary emotion This play of con 
flicting emotions is prominent m adolescence because of the peculiar transi 
uonal nature of the period The desire for independence is not an unmixcd 
desire There is also a desire to revert back at times to the dependent protcc 
uon of affectionate parents Among adolescents reversion to baby talk is not 
at all uncommon The desire to revolt and be free of all supervision is re 
strained by a desire to retain the affccuon of the parent and his approval 
Confiiamg emouons of love and hate, revolt and submission, ambivalent 
attitudes, often charaaenic the relationship of adolescent tovv ard parent 
It should be pointed out that this struggle between submission and author 
ity IS not enurely a one sided affair with the adolescent The parent, also 
struggles between two emotions one to give freedom, the other to retain 
his right of control and dirccuon Most parents like to help push their 
adolescents and )outh into certain realms of adulthood, but being human, 
they also wish to maintain an tnfanule dependence so that they will be 
looked up to for advice, guidance, and decision The parent role, while U 
has Its unsausfaaory aspects for most people, also has its very sausfactor) 
elements The growing independence of the youth foreshadows the empty 
nest, when parent will have lost the child completely as far as supervision « 
concerned. Most parents dread to sec this day arrive and, therefore, arc 
cmouonally reluctant to see their adolescents and youth graduate into the 
full stage of independence Unfortunately, many parents have never gained 
suEFiaent emotional maturity to be able to release them. 

The boy who is bound to his mother’s apron strings, the daughter who 
rnust ahvajs remain at home and take care of papa and mama, even after 
she has attained full physical and menul maturity, arc as likely to be a 
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product o£ abnormal parental attachments as a product of soaal madcquacies 
m their own pcrsonahtie5 

Parents sometimes feci hurt and abused when the adolescent shifts pn 
maty attention from them to the gang or to a member of the opposite sc.v 
Some parents try to hinder his lopltics, interests, and devotion to the peer 
group In contrast to the parents who find tt emotionally difiicult to release 
the child are the numerous parents who magnanimously submerge their 
own interests in retaining the child s surviving infancy by rationally facing 
the youth’s own problem and pushing him out as quickly as is safe and 
proper into the responsibilities and freedoms of adulthood 

It IS an interesting faa that wuhin the same family the abihty of the 
parents to permit the child to attain maturity may vary Some parents are 
able to allow all the children to obtain adulthood except the last The fast 
child, being the final symbol of the completed family, is encouraged in his 
dependence, the parents fearing the isolation and loneliness that may come 
when the last child leaves In other cases it may not be the youngest child 
but the child in some other position Parents, being human may, m spite of 
all rationalizations to the contrary, feel a much deeper emotional attachment 
to one child than to the other In some cases, these deep attachments of the 
mother may go back to pecuhariiies associated with one child s birth or 
with his or her health in early childhood or infancy They may root back 
to periods of crisis m the family m which the emotional attachment of the 
parent for this particular child became very deep In such cases the parent 
may manifest objectivity in Ictung the other children go but faces a supreme 
struggle m permuting this one, to whom he is most attached to acquire 
adulthood and leave the nest 


TfVO SYSTEAfS OF FAMILY CONTROL 


Cavan, in the White House Conference report,* writes that two systems 
of family control arc revealed in narratives obtained from youth The first 
IS a system based on issuing commands and punishing disobedience No 
atleropt is made hy the parent to give the child an understanding of uhy 
rules are estabhshed or why he ts punished for their vtolations Where pun 
ishment is severe, the child often develops fear of the parent and resentment 
This kind of discipline, she finds precludes truly confidential relations he 
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tween parent and child Under this scheme of control the parent sets him 
self abo\e the child and establishes formal dictatorial relations The child 
seeks his pleasures in groups outside the family When the boy or girl reaches 
the middle teens, this 1 md of control must ^ relaxed In the case of bojs, 
It IS often brought about by the boy’s defying the father when he reaches 
the age where he has sufficient strength to do so Scoldmg and nagging may 
persist through the later years of adolescence and youth, but it is difficult 
to substitute any new control for the old sjstcm of rules and pimishrocnt 
Friction between father and son under such a system of control is well 
described by a college freshman in a student paper m the author’s collection 
Throughout all his childhood and early adolescence his father had dom 
inccrcd him and maintained an unreasonably harsh disaplme The summer 
before the young man left for college the strain reached a climax The ma 
dent given below is simple enough but is significant in that it marks the 
climax of a long senes of factions which led to the final crisis and required 
that the two redefine their attitudes toward each other Rather than come 
to a final break, as so often happens when the youth asserts his independence, 
in this instance the father’s attitude changed and the two reached a point 
of man to-man understanding 


One day as I was mowing hay, my dad called me m from the field to help 
him I lied my team to the hajrake but fastened only one hitch strap to hold 
them The fiics were bad and when dad and I came back to the mower the 
horses had jerked around and cracked the tongue. Things hadn’t been going 
so well for dad that day and after taking a look at how the horses v ere ucd, 
he started bawling me out I explained m a nice way that I couldn’t help that 
thipr had cracked th- tongue. That made h,m more sore, and he said. “I® 
sick and tired of jou Pack up your clothes and get out of here and stay our.” 

I was neser more angry in my life Don i think I won’t,” I said and started 
packing ^ to lease, and he cams op to me and apologized— the fint urac m 
my life that my dad had eser apologized to me for anything He felt terrible 
aW 1^ I exphined that I didn’t think wc could get along, but I said I would 
»tay if he really v anted me to He said he did 

h. pa.d a cent of n-T 

\ >■' “W me to go to tocen 
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Today my father has an altt^ethcr different attitude totvard me. I have 
established myself uith my dad again, and that means a great deal to me 

The second system of control Ca\aii reports is more flexible® The parent 
explains to the child why certain behavior is expected Punishment may be 
included for violation, but not necessarily so Where punishment is admin 
istcred, it docs not act as a barncr to the intimacy of the parent and child 
In many cases the child is so thoroughly incorporated into the family that 
sympathy and understanding between parent and child arc sufficient control 
to make punishment unnecessary The child conforms to their expectations 
because he has high regard for them and their attitudes He comes to share 
their attitudes and to confide in them 
Concluding her observations on these systems of family control, she says “ 

. . the conclusion seems valid that the home which incorporates the child 
into a unified family circle, with confidential relationships betsveen parents 
and child, contributes most both to the happiness and to the well balanced 
adjustment of the child 

Although these two situations as described probably represent opposite 
poles between which most families fall, the implications to the contrasting 
systems of control withm the family are far reaching in importance 
As one views the recent period of American history, it would seem that 
the schcalled ‘modern” democratic family has tended toward the more 
favorable extreme, away from the patcrnalisticaJJy dominated family pattern 
of rural society of a generation or two ago 
Other phases of the White House Conference study cited elsewhere sug 
gest that the urban family of today has approached the more effecuse sys 
tern of control, based on sympathy and mutual understanding between parent 
and child, more fully than has the farm family which still maintains its 
patriarchal leanings 

This theory of disapline would seem to be in harmony with the more 
modern approach to the whole problem of morahty The morality that 
works IS that which has become a part of one’s system of motivauon A 
morality imposed by the compulsion of external rules and external authority 
is effccuve only when chances for evasion are ehminatcd 
The obvious difficulty of an arbitrary authority based on absolute domina 
tion of parent, often by force, as has been demonstrated so often m the past 
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generations when this pattern was the accepted one, is that there is no way 
by which it can naturally terminate as the child reaches the period of adoles 
cence and youth This complete and absolute domination must in lime cease 
Even the rule of physical force has its limit when the son eventually out 
grows his father in physical strength In numerous cases such an authority 
pattern ends in an open fight and either causes the youth to be driven from 
the home by the domineering parent or leads to the youth himself breaking 
from the home rather than choosing between submission and open conflict. 

A more democratic authority, which is from the beginning based on a 
give and take relationship, a degree of understanding, and an attempt at 
fairness, is conducive to a gradual reduction of parental authority and a 
gradual growth of a feeling of equality and mature understanding as the 
child becomes the adolescent and the adolescent the youth In such families 
a distinct and open eruption growing out of the authority pattern is not 
likely to be a psychological necessity 

These constrasung patterns of discipline arc illusuativc of contrasting 
methods of training so widely typical of family situations The one is cn 
urely negauve, the other is positive and construcuve The one destroys the 


possibility of the child’s developing the power of moral decision The other 
builds It gradually and normally so that when he reaches the period of 
adolescence he is ready for independence The one brings him to adolescence, 
when he is forced to strike out for himself, without having given him op* 
portunity to exercise decision The other provides that opportunity 
The child reared under the strict authority pattern is likely to go to the 
extreme of defymg the precepts and forced rcsinctions that have been im 
posed upon him Thus we have the preacher’s boy of the old school m ex 
ccptional cases becoming the unaccepted social reprobate 
The cffcrt of the two methods of training and of authority may be illus- 
trated by a very simple ease. In one home the parent insuts that the chiM 
should never play with fire, should never touch matches, etc In the other 
the parimt allows the child to strike matches under conditions where matches 
should be struck, to light the fire m the fireplace, or to hght the candle, at 
T" 1>' I'ghtmg of matches ts proper and 

bv sett “ fost likely to burn the house dosro 

m the cloi^' fit' ot ty budding a fire under the bed or 

play 
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TESTING THE ylUTHORlTV PATTERN 

Modern cmsnapatcd adolescents and youths, rather than abiding by the 
controls established by parental authority, often tend to go as far as they 
can in manipulating parents to their advantage Many of them have their 
parents in rather complete control and know it 

There is no stage m life when the child docs not make tests of parental 
authority As he becomes miohed in gang life, a sery common device of 
the child in the democratic family ts to play one parent against the other 
The group, by combined force, obtain a half permission from one parent 
and then go as a group to the other parents m turn and use the added lever 
age of the other parent’s promises As they go from one parent to the other, 
the argument increases in force They soon learn which parent is the easiest 
to persuade and leave to the last the parent who is most persistent m refus 
ing permission and bring to bear on him the force of approval of all the 
other parents Similarly, adolescents who have learned that they can do it 
play one parent against the other with equal skill and adroitness 
In this struggle for independence from adult authority, adolescents none 
thcless are often in a vague no man's land If they plan independently of 
adults, they may come up m the end having their plans frustrated by being 
forbidden the opportunity to carry them out If they, on the other hand, 
always consult the parent or other adults concerning what they would like 
to do, they arc likely to be snubbed with the rhetorical ‘Tou can decide 
that for yourself,’ or "You can figure that out,” or “Oh sure, go ahead, you 
don’t need to ask me about that ” Any such reaction from the parent or other 
adult IS blighting to the growing ego. 


YOUTH’S ATTITUDES TOWARD PARENTAL CONTROLS 


The struggle between parental norms, which m a changing society repre 
sent established principles of a preceding generarion, and those of youth, 
which represent the norms of the present, is a natural source of the conflict 
between the generations in a rapidly changing cnliurc. 

Commenting on the relationships benveen parents and children, Neblett" 
states that parents remember experience less for itself than for its conse 
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qucnccs and, therefore, always end in evaluating m this way the altitudes 
and activiucs of their adolescent children 
In summarizing a large number of ease histones written by college stu 
dents, the White House Conference report'* in its conclusion makes 
the following generalizations concerning points of friaion The points of 
friction in the home situation which aroused the greatest bitterness were 
the ‘ elements maintained by the parents under the belief that they con 
tributcd to the child s welfare For example, scscrc punishment by parents 
fell into this class Most of the students felt that the punishments were ad 
ministered not in hate but with the view on the part of the parents that the 
punishments were necessary to the deselopment of the youth The authors 
point out in this connection the need for the training of parents in the 
elements of child psychology 

A study of discipline among subdebs, twelve to eighteen years of age, 
shows that most of them considered their parents’ punishments sensible.** 
It IS likely that this group represents homes of more than average cducauon 
and social status and, therefore, homes where a democratic authority pattern 
prevails 

A study by the Research Bureau of America of a representative number 
of students, male and female, in colleges throughout the country asked con 
cermng the items of control that parenu had exercised oxer the adolescent 
behavior Table 5 shows the percentages of students who ansxvcrcd the 
questions'* 


Only 7 per cent of the youths who were ashed the above questions be 
licvcd that the parents should not interfere with any of these acuviues, 93 
per cent felt that parents should supervise them, some even believed that 
authority on such matters as drinking, smoking, making friends, and staying 
out late at night should be extended until twentyKine years of age Thu 
«udy showed that mice as many homes were dominated by the mother as 
y the father as far as control over the children was concerned Many 
joudis ,n modier-dommated homes fel, diat die discipline should have been 
more exact and inflexible. 

laxity The youdt who accepts a code of condna w likely to accept it wid. 
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Table 5 Percentage of Students Who Responded to Certain Questions 
Regarding Parents Control over Thetr Behavior 


Did your family ever request you 

Yes 

No 

Not to listen to a certain radio program’ 

5 

95 

Not to sec a cerram movie’ 

7 

93 

Not to read a certain book ortnagaiine? 

12 

83 

Not to sec other boys and girb? 

45 

55 

Not to smoke? 

57 

43 

Not to dtink? 

60 

40 

Not to stay out late at night? 

74 

26 


complete seriousness Not having had sufficient experience to know how 
one must give and take m certain situations, he map be inclined to critiaze 
his parents for reasonable variation from a rigid interpretation of the code 
accepted Probably the worst fanatics and the most faithful martyrs are 
youths In their anxiety to tic to something stable in the way of values they 
grip ideals so loyally that they are likely to find numerous violators in their 
immediate environment, many of them adults The adolescent then suffers 
from disillusionment in learning as he must that many peoples actions 
are not straightforward and trusnsorthy A period of cynicism may follow 
It IS hkcly that many serious minded young people pass through a period 
of this sort 


T/tE SPIRIT OF REVOLT IN MODERN YOUTH 

The felefuintss of famJ)- l.fe I'O m du. Ito »m.l dommato Aar 

chddtcn or else the ehJdeen wdl not sutvise there ts » penod of tnfaney dot 
mg svhich there most he 0 elesr-ctil domimmee of the adolt oser the chJd 
The peeulur feet about thts donnnenee ts that tt fnrmshes the adult 
vtcatt^s forms of sat.sfaet.on the patent n apt to Ururrkr A. domm^^ 
tvhteh ts ueeessaTt for the ehtld a aor..val mu, the domtiurnre n h.A ts necessary 
for hrs osvn trams and onre he has made the Bansfer the nhole problem of 
freedom and dominance becomes paihologteal 

Parents and relattves, hie others vested wtth author, ty. S'-™' “ 
rcltnqutsh tt As the ch.ld approaches phjrorcal and emottonal adulthood, 
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IS usually necessary for him to stage a senes of revolts against authority, 
either by evasion or by direct challenge to the authority pattern 
The ideal of the democratic family is a mutual understanding between 
parents and children to the extent that parents will trust their adolescents 
and youth, respect their opinions and |udgmcnts, and give the young people 
themselves a feeling of assurance that their parents approve of what they 
do When this type of relationship exists, parents need not have serious 
anxieties about the conduct of their young people, for the full burden of 
personal choice is not placed upon the young person himself He is close 
enough to the parent to understand what the parent wants, and at the same 
time IS free to choose within the field of activity which his parents have 
outhned as proper 

A Washmgton State College study of some 5,500 high school seniors 
raised two quesuons which attempted to throw some light on the degree 
to which young people feel that their parents do approve their conduct and 
respect their opinion and judgments** 

Tlie first check question with the five alternatives read ‘In general, 1 
feel that my parents approve my condua ” Table 6 gives the responses 


Table 6 Responses of 5,500 High school Seniors Who Chee\e^ the 
Statement In general I feel that my parents approve my conduct 


Rwponsc 

Boys 
per cent 

Girls 
per cent 

Always 

13 2 

21 2 

Almost always 

65 3 

63 8 

Approve as often as not 

17 2 

11 2 

Seldom approve 

3 3 


Never approve my conduct 

0 1 

0 2 


It IS dear that of those responding a much higher proportion of gul' 
than boys fdt that their parents always approved their conduct An over 
whdming majority of these young people felt that their families gen 
erally gave approval to their conduct, m fact, more than 75 per cent of 
the total group And only a smaU percentage felt that their parents seldom 
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^proved At this extreme also the boys more often felt that their patents 
disapproved of their conduct than did the giris 
The second quesnon that has beanag on this subject was phrased as 
follows "My parents respect my opinions and judgment ’ The five alterna 
tne answers and the proportions checking these answers arc jjiven in 
Tabic 7. ^ 

Txble 7 Rc/pontet of 5,500 Htgh school Sentors Who Checked the 
Statement 'My parents respect my opinions and judgment 


Response 

5oys 
per cent 

Girh. 

percent 

All of the tune 

10 0 

13 4 

hlos: of the time 

52 3 

53 7 

About half the tune 

27 5 

238 

Seldom respect their opinions 

7 0 

6 8 

Mever do 

1 4 

1 3 


Here again gxrJj felt that th«r parents more often respected their opinions 
arid jadgrnftcics than did hoys, and fewer gids felt that their parents seWom 
respected their judgments Almost two-thirds of the total group felt that 
their parents respected their opinions and judgments most or all of the 
time 

These data would seem to indicate that the democratic family was actually 
a reality in the majomy of these homes, in the sense that parents actually 
extend to adolescents and youth the confidence which is necessary for at 
taming moral maturity 

In the tests of strength that charactenze parcnt<hild relationships from 
infancy to adulthood, the youth m the end must win, if be succeeds tn 
achieving normal adulthood, in outgrowing the necessary subordmauon of 
child to parent which is the essential charactcnsuc of immaturity 
f?evo/ir IS a means of tepstenag independence and also ol attracting atten 
lion of the peer group In any adolescent group different degrees of freedom 
from parental and neighborhood authority arc sure to be represented The 
girl or boy With the greatest freedom from parental domination is hkcly to 
be held in considerable respect by the peer group Some adolescents among 
thcir peers go to a hostile extreme against parents’ controls or their parents 
world of values, loudly repudiating all ihetr pacenu' melhods and standards 
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These same youngsters may, on ihc other hand, be blind hero worshipers 
o£ other adults or older youth Some go through the stage described by a 
girl who comments, ‘ I went through the stage of thinking my parents knew 
absolutely nothing and that I was horribly misunderstood ” 

In early adolescence the test of freedom among the gang of peers is likely 
to be the hour when they must be m at night Being able to stay up as late 
as one wishes is a prerogative of adulthood Some parents may insist rigidly 
on nine thirty, ten, or ten thirty, others have later requirements or none 
at all A year or so later the question of the hour of coming in involves not 
gang activity but how late the girl or boy can stay out in pair relationships 
An occasional challenge to the authority patterns of the adult group is 
likely to bring not only a sense of personal independence and self-expansion 
but also the immediate approbation of the gang The peer group respects 
courage and daring 

Through the process of rebellion against the authority and protection of 
adults the adolescent comes by slow degrees — and with many regressions to 
childish ways— to a measure of liberation from the care and supervision of 
those who are stronger and wiser than he His urgency to be wholly fr« fr®*” 
conuol IS modified in this process partly through his own recurrent desire for 
some protection and guidance by adults His intellectual development, hts 
growing ability to interpret situations and the atmudes of others, help him to 
various modes of constructive adapuuon to circumstance** 


To the adolescent, the entire adult environment, with its rather fixed ideas 
and institutions, its frequently dogmatic and categorical “yeses” and “nocs 
creates natural frustrating circumstances which make revolt seem to be the 
way out. Revolt also has its psychological compensations It is vitalizing, 
exhilarating, it brings a sense of conquest and enlargement. The experience 
of revolting against authority, the liberty gamed by revolt, the sense of 
mastery that comes with bemg able to direct one s behavior in contradicuoa 
to childhood authority, arc satisfying, m some cases so much so as to prove 
a stirnulus to more extreme forms of revolt which carry the adolescent to 
the dangerous limits of threatening the mores and challenging the more 
basic co^ol devices whose authority society dare not permit to be cha! 
lenpd ^.s would seem to be, m part at least, a psychological factor which 
mska the period of adoleseence and early youth a cnfcal period from the 
Standpoint of character formation ^ 


** Caroline B Zachry Emotion anj Conduct 
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As the adolescent acquires the mdcpcndence that accompanies his ap- 
proach to adulthood, he will have more difficulties than should rightfully 
be his share if he has not previously been impressed in the home with a 
respect for the values of morality, honesty, and personal integrity Every 
individual must be shaped to fit the culture pattern in which he lives Parts 
of tins culture pattern he ma) disregard with impunity, other parts the 
mores, values that arc assoaaied with group survival he must religiously 
respect or suffer from group censure and overt punishment 

Behind human experience are centuries of trial and error From the years 
have been gleaned lessons that arc in time incorporated into the groups 
definitions of right and wrong, proper and improper Some of these values 
are found m all societies They have to be if man is to survive as a social 
animal Other more specific mores arc a part of the culture of local groups 
only The latter mores may be disregarded when one is away from hw local 
group and no censure results because society at large docs not hold them 
But the broader definitions of right and wrong that are a necessary part 
of living together m the group every individual must learn and accept and 
practice if he is to be itj harmony with the world he enters as an adult person 


SitEsrtoM rot: REVIEW ANty DisevsstoN 

\ What are the accepted family norms with regard to parental respomibjity? 
The child? 

2 Show how these norms have been modified 

3 Compare the problem of moral teaching of adolescents and youths by the 
educated and uneducated parent 

4 At svhat point docs the educated liberal parent fail? 

5 Can school church or other adolescent and youth serving institutions 
fully compensate for the failure of the family to develop moral standards^ Explain 

6 Can youth be blamed for sometimes being shortsighted with regard to 
obedience to social controls? Explain 

7 Docs the liberal parent of today escape soaal blame if the child fads m 
attaining moral maturity? 

8 Under what restraints do parents now cxereise authority? Teachers? 

9 Why should parents and teachers always have the long future of the 
adolescent and youth m rmnd when handling moral issues? 

10 Has the 1 beral family lost all control of the child? 

11 Describe ambivalent attitudes of the child toward parental authonty 

12 What difficulties do parents often expeneaee in rdeasiog the adolesrent 
and youth from their domination? 
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13 Contrast the arbitrary and democratic systems of family control with respect 
to (a) methods of teaching, (6) discipline, (c) attitudes of the child toward the 
authority, (d) effect on transition to moral independence. 

• 14 Describe efforts of adolescents to test the authority of the family 

15 Discuss the parental rationalization, “It's for your own good," when ad 
ministering severe punishment 

16 Can discipline be too lax to satisfy youth? Explain 

17 Point out satisfactions that parents may receive from being in a position 
of dominance How may it affect youth’s attaining independence from the family 
authority at the proper time? 

18 What are some of the advantages and dangers of revolt from authority? 
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CHAPTER 10 


Religion and Moral Maturity 


ATTAINING REUGIOUS MATURITY 


In Chnsuan culture religion and morality arc identified Generally speak 
mg, a child believes c%cr}thmg that has b«n presented to him in the field 
o£ morals and religion In adolescence, the choice of moral and rcligtotu 
alternames must be made With the approach of adulthood, skepticism 
inacases and all tradiuoos are challenged Adolescents and youth alternate 
between skepticism and belief, and usually at about mid adolescence youth 
with religious training are either converted or begin to harbor senous doubts 
about basic Christian beliefs 

The age sixteen has been referred to tradiuonally as the most favorable 
age for conversion- Probably it is also the most favorable age for the be 
ginning of atheistic and agnosuc tendenacs 
Tvidcnce of the shift from complete acceptance of rchgious beliefs to 
skepticism is clearly shown m the study of Kuhlen and Arnold,* who ptc 
pared a questionnaire with 52 statements concerning religious belief to be 
checked by sixth , nmih , and twelfth-grade pupils In all, 547 adolescents 
were studied Some of the more important items arc listed m Table 8 No« 
the increasing skepuasm with regard to belief in God and in the Bible and 
m other basic fundamental tenets of rcbgion as one moves from the twelfth 
to the eighteenth year of age. 


This increasing skepticism of adolescents and youth expresses itself m 
various doubts and fears Further analysis by Kuhlen and Arnold of their 
data shows that wuh increase m age there is growing concern, for example, 
^cr what becomes of people when they die (last item m Table 9) Only 
/ per cent of the iwcisc-y car-olds were concerned about this problem, 

^ Differences m RcligioiJ Beliefs 2 nd 
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Table 8 C/ianyr, w Spmfc Set, g, out Brlicjs dtmng Adolcsccace as Shown 
t) the Percentage oj Twelve. Fifteen . and Eighteen year-old Children 
Who Checked Vanoiii Statements ladteating (a) Belief, {b) Disbelief, or 
(c) Uncertainty (Jf'onder) * 


■ Not 
believe 


Wonder 

about 


12 13 IS 12 15 18 


God IS a stranee power v^orking for 
good, rather tnan a penoo 
Gm is someone who w atches you to see 
that vou behave yourself, and who 
punishes you if you are not good 
I know there is a God 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants arc 
equally good 
Thereisa neavea 
OnJv good people go to heaveo 
Hell IS a place ivherc you are puaished 
/or your sins oo earth 
Heaven is here on earth 
People who go to church are better than 
pMple who do not go to church 
Young people should belong to the 
same church as their parents 
The mam reason for going to church is 
to worship God 

It IS not necessary to attend church to 
be a Christian i 

Only our soul lives afrer death I 72 

Good people say prayers regularly I 78 

Prayers are answered I 76 

Prayers are a souiee of help in times of 
trrmWe 

Prayers arc to make up for something 
that you have done that is wrong j 47 
Every word in the Bible is true ( 79 

It IS sinful to doubt the Bible 


79 


30 13 
52 I JB 


13 18 

14 16 


67 { 3S 

9 

47 I 9 
65 1 3 

80 ( 83 j 11 

24 21 I 35 
51 34 , 

42 27 28 


17 
31 43 
26 28 


* Raymond G Kuhlcn and Martha Arnold, 
and PfobJems during Adolescence Ptaagfpeal 
chaU^, 65 291 300, December, 1944 
Di^rcpancies between the totals of the rcswJt 
Wonder about, and 100 per cent represent tbe 
the statements 


Age Differences in Religious Beliefs 
Stminar and Jgtmal of Gtnenc Pij 

iscs Believe, Not believe and 
percentages who did not respond to 
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Table 9 Frequency with Which Particular Religious Problems Exist at 
Various Ages through Adolescence as Shown by Percentage of Different 
Age Groups Who Cheeky Each Problem as Sometimes or Often Present* 

Problem 12 years 15 years 18 years 


Having a different religion from other people 

34 

25 

27 

Dislikmg church service 

33 

47 

60 

Eemg forced to go to church 

30 

31 

27 

Disliking parents religion 

11 

8 

12 

Failmg to go to church 

67 

67 

67 

Changing my idea of God 

29 

25 

31 

Losmg faith in religion 

27 

32 

31 

Doubting prayer will brmg good 

yi 

44 

35 

Getting help on religious problems 

53 

54 

56 

Choosmg a religion 

21 

10 

15 

Parents ob)ectioo to church membership 

23 

14 

11 

Wanting to know the meaning of religion 

53 

48 

60 

Wanting communion with God 

59 

47 

57 

Heaven and hell 

53 

53 

66 

Sin 

71 

62 

72 

Conflicts of science and religion 

42 

50 

57 

Being teased about my religious feelmgs 

26 

22 

18 

Wondermg what becomes of people when they die 

67 

56 

80 

Number of cases 

174 

243 

130 

• Raymond G Kuhlen and Maltha Arnold Age Differences m Religions Beliefs 
and Problems during Adolescence P,d,g»g,ra; 
cbeUfj 65-196 December 1944 


but 80 per cent o£ the eighteen year-olds The conflict between religion and 
sacncc becomes more intense svith older teen agers (third item from bottom 
of Trtle 9) 0£ the tsvelve year-olds, only 42 per cent sensed this conflict, 
but 57 per cent o£ the eighteen year-olds This no doubt reflects the older 
groups experience o£ having studied more natural science courses in the 
upper grades Problems o£ heaven and hell concerned only 53 per cent o£ 
the tvselve year-olds m this study, but 66 per cent o£ the eighteen year-olds, 
^rhaps indicating that problems o£ mans ulumatc destiny are Lmg d= 
bated by older teen agers ^ 
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THE CHANGING SIGNIFICANCB OF SEUGION IN SOCIAL CONTROL 

Since Christian rdigion has combined a religious and an ethical system, 
Its ethical concepts have throughout the history of Christendom been a major 
factor in moral control rvithm social orders dominated by Christian thought. 
It IS just as true that in past generations religion has been a major factor 
m maintaining the moral codes of the individual, m fact, it has been one 
of the most pervasive and poiverful of social<ontrol devices m that it ii orbed 
from ivithm to mouvate the individual to do what ivas considered right, 
just, and proper 

Christianity as a religion has been based on regard /or a Supreme Being 
As an ethical system, it has been based on the proper regard for one's fellow 
man Both aspects have been considered equally obligatory for any believer 

In our society the authority of religion was derived from the Bible which 
was and which still is accepted by more orthodox groups as the word of 
God and, thci’^forft the final authority on matters of conduct It is only 
recently that this source of authority has been challenged to the point that 
each individual has to mahe up his own mind regarding the authority of 
the Bible and, in fact, of the whole religious system 

Historically, it is probably safe to assume that for most adolescents the 
question of whether or not to believe in the accepted religion had been 
settled before he came onto the scene With the coming of urban industrial 
avilization has come a secularization of all of life, an attempt to interpret 
life m terms of mechanical laws and natural forces rather than in terms of 
spiritual forces, supernatural powers and miraculous events With this 
newer trend of thought the basic tenets of religion and religious authority 
arc by no means universally accepted Today there is about as great hkeh 
hood that the adolescent will have been reared under a s)$tcm which ques 
lions all religious creeds and religious beliefs as there is that he will have 
been reared under a system of religious control This robs socict) of an 
important source of social control over the new generation deprives many 
adolescents and youths of an abiding fauh which might have given a sense 
of security and certainty m a changing world, and also deprive* these joung 
people of one of the strongest of moral forces , , , , w 

As Link has clearly pointed out, religion based on a belief in Cod the 
ucccplnnce of tho Ten Commamimrmi. nod ihc tmehmj;, of J«ui gises 
parents conn, my and an amhon.y iwlli .her children »hch they oAcniiw 
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lack.* If this IS true, its absence robs children of a lack of authority and sense 
of certainty regarding the essential nature of the moral universe which 
they would find most helpful 

God in a stable religious system is the one fixed point in the individual s 
umverse about which he may build confidently and with assurance This 
anchor for life we must assume has been removed from many youths m 
our society by virtue of the relainely uncertain place which religion is given 
in the thought and values of our lime Young people sull think and talk 
about religion Few topics create more interest, as topics for discussion on 
a college campus, for example, and yet, as Angcll points out, “There is 
little thought of turning to the Bible for comfort and guidance”* 

Speaking of religious attitudes of adolescents and youth in this generation, 
Davies states that they become so sacntific m their thinking that they feel 
entirely self sufficient They have httle need for religion; they arc more 
concerned about germs, labor grievances, or financial instability than about 
prayer and prophets He believes that they have been victimized by the 
idealizations of science at the expense of their souls * 

There is no doubt that the decline of religion as a social'Control device 
has been a factor in the emergence of the new and critical problem of sexual 
adjustment m the life cycle of the adolescent In past generations, behef in 
God, a consciousness of his eternal surveillance of the individual even in his 
most secret life, was a powerful factor m helping adolescents control this 
sex dri'c Some, however, believe that the removal of religious control in 
this sphere has been desirable, since Chnstianity historically has associated 
sex with unclcanncss Such an attitude worked against proper sexual ad- 
justment csen in marriage* 

REUGIOVS COKFUCT IN THE ADOLESCENT YOUTH PERIOD 

In previous generations the mental conflicts of youth more often centered 
about problems of rchgion than they do today, since religious values had a 
more prominent place m the culture pattern of a few generations ago In 

* Henry C Link, The Return to Rehgtoa. pp 103-105, The Maonilhn Company, 
Kew York, 1937 

•Robert C Angcll, The Campus, p 185, ARi’eton-Century-Crofts Inc., New York, 
1928 

♦R Daviei, "Arc Students Losing Tbw Religion? ’ Christian Century 56 767-769, 
June H, 1939 

• Harry Elmer Barnes has argued ihu case forcefully For a good discussion, see his 
Soaety in Transition Chap 10, PrcnuccHall, Inc, Sew York, 1939 
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that culture ever) one was faced with the challenge of accepting it and being 
converted or of openly revolting against u The whole system of social 
control was built more directly about God and the authority of the Bible 
The moUve of fear was kept prominently before children in their religious 
training The disfasor of God and the threat of eternal damnation were 
control devices employed by pious parents to motivate their children and 
youth to a life of morality and strict religious observance Even the fear of 
the coming of the end of the world or of the Second Coming of Christ were 
employed as control devices The joung person went through the struggle 
of coming to grips with the "evil tendencies of his own nature and with 
the vicious tendencies of the social order 

Today this kind of religious philosophy, while it still someumes prevails 
among families, especially in the deep South, m more isolated rurjil areas, 
and among the socially dispossessed of both rural and urban America where 
revivalistic sectarian groups flourish, is no longer the dominant pattern of 
the American culture In more liberal nunded homes, the child never faces 
religious controls of this character. 

As life has become increasingly secularized, religion has disappeared as a 
major factor in the mental conflicts of the adolescent In its place new social 
controls have been instituted Major conflicts m personality now center 
around problems of social adjustment rather than adjustment to a God 
centered world of religious reality The modern churchs approach to 
religion is primarily m terms of attaining adequate social adjustments and 
mamtaining proper soaal relationships rather than of establishing working 
relationship with the Creator, m terms of an abundant life in this present 
world rather than preparation for the world to come 
Even today periods of doubt and religious skepticism are a natural part of 
the adolescent youth period for many The high school introduces the child 
for the first time on an extensive scale to the kind of teaching characteri7cd 
by reasoning and the presentation of unsolved problems and question raising 
It IS only natural at this stage that those who have been exposed to the more 
dogmauc teachmg should raise questions and try to rationalize their knowl 
edge and make it fit into an orderly scheme For example, a religion that 
emphasizes the miraculous, the supernatural, and similar influences svh.ch 
supersede scientific law and whidi supersede known behavior, presents a 
natural challenge to the reasoning of the saenufic mind One youth ex 
pressed the problem well m the following statement 
m the authors collection 


* From a student paper 
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My fsmJy cnviionmcM Ud Bic to iKOgMZO that ctttam ractrarolog.cal 
factors caused ram My religious bditfs cause me to bclitsc that if the need 
of tain was felt in South Dakota and the people of a community faithfully 
prayed for ram, it nould be forthcoming in spite of the meteorological condi 
tions Or rather I should say that God ssoutd arrange the meteorological condi 
tions so that il would rain 

In the next case the questioning attitudes of the one parent offered the 
girl away oi solving gto\v\ngouto£ conservative religious training’ 

*V/ooderng v/hat Becomes of People v.fhen They De’ 



Mi tVy««r iS^ter «Us 

Fia 14 IscMASive Ace B*i*.cs Ischeasinc Coxcehs ovijt HLMA^ Destist 
In spite of skepuaim regarding religious tradmon and church formalmes, young 
people must still answer for themsdvcs die quesuons that have always concerned man 
kind. (Data from Kuhlen and Arnold, Pedagogical Seminar and foumal of Genetic 
Psychology. 65J91-300, December, 1944) 

During the period of confirmation, the minister quizzed us on the catechism 
and Bible history In hu explanation o£ the catechism during class periods, 
even I could pick obvious fiaws He coodemned card playing, danemg, etc, as 
truly the work of Satan, and all people of more liberal views as followers of 
the dcvfl Oh my mps to Il-’ashmgton, DC, Seattle, etc., I hid met many 
well-educated people who played cards, etc., and yet held high positions socially 
and industrially I objected to hi$ views, but I did not object vocally I had 
read quite extensively and because of mj father’s fondness for good rhetoric, 
enunaation, and pronuncution, I had formed the habit of mentally criticizing 
the construction and delivery of every speech that 1 heard, consequently, I 
mcmally found fault with bis views as well as his expression of his views 
He was a fundamentalist. I had heard my parents and their friends argue 
about questions pertinent to such views My father, due no doubt to a sacntific 
education, took the scientific viewpoint in interpreting the Bible I thought 
my father could not be wrong, hu ideas answered my everlasting “why”, 
'Ibid 
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therefore, I accepted his \icvis We of the family soon realized that wc would 
nc%er wm my mother to see the soundness of our scientific interpretation of 
the Bible, etc , consequently, we never speak of it We all attend church and 
although some of us hold different Mews, we accept the ritual, etc^ as the 
thing to satisfy our search for somethmg we call religion 
I have formed my own religion It is a hc/tef in a cfnine power Evolution 
IS a proved fact as far as J am concerned, so it doesn t enter my ideas of re 
hgion I am always irritated by many of the outgrown traditions and emroms 
of most churches I base introduced into my religion many of my own con 
elusions regarding con\entions I find ray religion satisfactory I do not explain 
my Views to %ery many people because I ha\c found too many people who 
consider me misguided or eccentric because I question some things which they 
ha\c accepted as true and final 


The traditional approach to religion by many churches, especially those 
of an emotional sort, creates a gulf of difference between a jouth and the 
adults of his family who are established m the faith This problem was 
reflected strikingly in Baldwin’s study of youth in Homeland,* a foreign 
nationabty neighborhood Research workers reported that "the self-con 
lamed sptntuabty of the older generation left bttle opportunity for a sym 
pathetic understanding of the ideals of adolescence" At the same time ado* 
lescents in the community were impatient ssith “crystallized dogmas** of 
their elders Being confined to the religious ideologies of the neighborhood, 
the young people had no chance to acquire sufficient pcrspcctnc to analyze 
and compare their creed with others If they rejected the local faith, they 
had httlc opportunity to readjust their ideas toward a broader concept of 
rchgion The study also reports that the adolescents were too emouotuWy 
healthy to enter into the sectarian conflicts which added some vitality to 
the religious tenets of the elders 

Even where religious ideologies do not produce conflict m the mind of 
the adolescent and youth, the -mempt of parents to project the family re 
hgion and its supplementary social taboos onto the child may create strain 
m adolescent youth adjustments to our-group patterns The following case 
is not unusual * 


•E.rd T Ejld»ui E. A. Fillmrc, and laxa Hadlc,. Fjrw pp JO-JI, 

fppleton-Centurj-Crofts, Inc, Si'v 1530 t,l 

•Saniurf Ha,s )am~n. Fatea.,. I”’ 

Parental Patterns. Soadogy anJ SocU i a 


case from p 266 . 
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, was raised m a strict Methodist home Wc had prayers, reading of the 
BiWe, «c , c%ery night My parents fear cny deterioration in this school Maybe 
they arc right, because I base changed my religious views largely since coming 
here I didni learn to dance until I came here My brother and I look 
dancing lessons after gaming our parents’ consent for “social pressure and 
prestiges sake’ But they arc tvorned o\er us now 

For the majority of youth, the period of skepticism gradually merges into 
a period of acceptance, either because they become weary of the struggle 
with doubt or because they find rational justification for a sufficient number 
of their beliefs to make the rest acceptable Others, unable to reconcile re- 
ligious and scientific views, discard their religion m favor of science. Still 
others, who have had religion identified with narrow and unreasonably 
rcstricuve soaal taboos, find it necessary to discard the family religion as they 
leave the family and become participants m more normal social situations 
Because their religious training was of negative restrictive taboos rather 
than of dynamic ideals, their religion ceased to be useful 
Wc have shown that religious attitudes reflect the kind of culture in which 
youth develops The nature of religious conflict also relates to the emphasis 
the culture pattern gives to religious decision As Mead has pointed out,*^ 
“The point at which society decides to stress a parucular adjustment will be 
the point at which the adjustment becomes acute to the individual ’’ She 
goes on to show that this is particularly true of adjustments to cultural values 
bkc religion, which arc not directly oriented to physiology The time at 
which relipous problems become acute m the expcncnce of the youth is the 
period that social usage in the particular soacty considers suitable. 


yOVTH AND THE CHURCH 

Insututional norms of the church are about as inexact today as those of 
other mstituuons In previous gencrauons the church had one great objec 
uve which all understood, that was salvauon of the individual souk Allc 
giancc to the church assured one the protccuon of his eternal welfare, the 
saving of himself frorn damnation This institutional norm was clear and 
well defined 

Today the creed that the destiny of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever survives in several catechisms and creeds but has little place in the 

^•Margaret Mead, Adolescence in Pnauove and Modern Soaety” in V F Calvcr 
ion and Samu-I D Schmalhauscn, The New Ctnerauon, p 182, Citadel Press ^cw 
York, 1930 
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mission of religious teaching and practice Into the picture has come the 
new’ institutional norm widely accepted, that religion’s major function is to 
improve human associations Personality development in the direction of 
worthy ideals rather than eternal salvation is the essence of the message 
of the modern church 

Still, however, in the background of the experience of many youth is the 
old value perpetuated by conservative parents or by conservative churches 
that consider religion’s primary funcuon to be that of saving souls This 

"0 s»«ke Church Serv ce’ 



character 
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From this phase of his study and from reporu of whether or not rmnisicr: 
know a particular young person, HoUingshead concludes that prominenc) 
of the family m the community has a great deal to do with whether or no' 
the child IS known by the minister and has been brought to the attcntiot 
of the church commumty ** 

This would, of course, be true Soaal prominence consists tn large par 
of playing many roles and having many connections Those who participati 
httle in community affairs and community institutions arc known to fev 
people. 

THE CHt/RCH AUTi THE MIGRATION OF YOUTH 

Through migration young people lose contact with the parent church ani 
escape from the social pressures that in die home commumty have ofie: 
been primarily responsible for this loyalty to the church and their constar 
attendance on its functions Liberty from these restraints in an unfamilia 
environment, combined with the difiiculcy of breaking into a strange churc 
group m which there is often an urbane lack of the cordiality that charactei 
izes the smaller church in the country and village, provides definite hand 
caps to the youth crying to make new msututional ahgomencs that are sati: 
fymg to him There is, therefore, considerable likelihood that the youth wi 
at this tunc break his habit of church attendance and, m the absence t 
group pressures, quickly lose his former sense of obligation to the church i 
an institution 

It IS not that the youth needs the church for its social, moral, and spiritu 
benefits less than formerly, he often needs it much more than formerly Bi 
too often the home church docs nothing to help those who migrate to mal 
a satisfactory transitiori to the urban ehurth by sending biographical infc 
maiton and other details about the youth to the pastor in the communi 
where the youth locates There arc, of course, many exceptions to this obs« 
sation Some churches mainum a systematic cxdiange and follow up systc 
to assist the migrant person m malung the msutuuonal uansfer 

THE FU\CT10\ OF REUGION /V ESTABUSHING STANDARDS 

The ftspomlbihty for personal decision in modern society is much great 
than in most societies because there is no uniscrsally accepted code of bu 
ness cthia, of religion, or, in fact, of personal conduct- 

’* Au;run I! Hoi ngtlead Elmioum YoutA pp 2^9-250, John Wley U Som Ir 
Scw^ofk.lW9 
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ship, only about 59 per cent of farm youth, $5 per cent of village, and 74 
per cent of town youth 

Some 5,500 high school seniors m the state of Washington were asked 
the following question with five alternatives to check I attend church, 
Sunday school (Chnsuan Endeavor, or other young people’s religious or 
ganizations) ” The alternatives and the proportions checking them are in 
dicatcd m Table 10 ” 

Table 10 Responses of 5.500 High school Seniors Who Checked the State 
ment on Church Attendance 

Boys, Girls Total 
Response percent percent percent 


E%ery week 
Usually 
As often as not 
Seldom attend 
Never attend 


Urn ,n nart related to social class Hollingshead 

m h« study M ^ 

Without church afBliaiion The percc g 

rs,.,rh AfflotOAOf eimtowns VOuth 



Ciossl CiossD Percentage of Ckurch 

17 The Higher the Social Class 


MBERS y, I. status or do high sums families find more 

toes church membership ^‘8 uistimtional atuchmenis 

church membership, or arc Elmtotvn s Youth ) 

parable? {Based on data front 

n 3p.rccM,aa.!in.5p=rc=n.,Cb«IV. 

liation IS as follows Class H I* 

per cent. Class V, 16 per cent P 7 , Tie College Boot 

> L. J Elias, High School Youth 1^9 

e. sure College of Washington, Po 
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The church sull struggles against its dependence on voluntary contribu- 
tions and Its rccniimient of a ministry which is primarily attracted by the 
older traditional value system ol religion Unfortunately, many men who 
feel “called” to the ministry are men with less training, breadth, and under- 
standing than their well-educated congregations Too ohen they are not 
the kind of men who ate able to provide leadership for youth and inspire 
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Once * week K Never 
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Fic. 16 Tki P».o?o^TW^ or Yocnt Who Co to Ckcuch ■Rici.latlt Who Ntvtt 
Go TO CHtKCH. 'f Bell, Youth Tell Thetr Story, Amenean Couneit on 

Effue^ion Waiktngtoif, 0 C , 1938 ) 


them with the ideals oC tchgioo as tcprcsenitd by the church Commenting 
on this problem, Abrams sajs, “I know of no other profession at the present 
time m which the morale is so low as in the Protestant mmistry."" 

At the same time effiaent competmg organizations have come mto the 
field. Many of the emotional, social, and recreational needs ona satisfied 
through the church arc finding expression in other social organizations and 
activities and m many cases are given more cjfccuve expression The service 
motive even, for example, now finds vital expression in many avenues of 
soaal service more satisfactorily than in the church 

The rural rrunistr) cspcciaUy suffers from the handicaps mentioned above. 
This may be a factor in the low rate of church membership among farm 
youth 

Church membership is, according to the Maryland study,** much more 
common in ciucs than m farm areas, with village and town areas falling in 
between Approximately 80 per cent of aty jou^ professed church member 
" Ray H Abrams, “Tb- Prospect for Youth and the Church," AnnaU of the Ameru 
ten AcaAemy of Pohuea! and SoctaJ Saeitcc 194 45-58, Sen ember, 1937 
** Howard \L Bell, Youth Tell Thetr Story p 199, American Couned on Eduation, 
Wasbington. DC, 1933 
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In such a world « is relatively difficult for the youth to decide what is 
good or bad, moral or immoral behavior. In an age when morals were more 
absolute in character, it tsas easy for parents to say, “You know what is 
right,” « hcieas now too often the parent is compelled to say, “Well, use your 
own judgment,” which may be enough if the child has been given sufficient 
codes to ha\c a basis for judgment, but too often he has hved in a world 
of so many conflicting codes that his judgment has no foundation in ac 
cepted principles 

Although there is some psychological advantage m a pedagogy that tncs 
to omit the ‘ don'ts" and “musts” because of their restricuve influence on hfc. 
It IS certainly a dangerous world m which youth grows up without any 
consaousness that there are “don’ts” and that there are “musts ” Ideally, of 
course, it is better that young people be taught positively, that they come 
to accept certain standards as essential to their own fullest development and 
greatest freedom and greatest happiness But those who do not absorb such 
principles and come to be motivated by them must, as they venture into 
adulthood, come to recognize that there arc many 'don’ts” and many 
“musts” for individuals who would ftice adulthood frankly and with the 
degree of maturity that is necesary to becoming a useful and ftinctioning 
member of society 

The youth who has formed habits and mental attitudes favorable to the 
acceptance of duty and responsibility as part of adulthood is m a more 
fatorable posiuon to obtain a reasonable degree of satisfacuon from the 
normal responsibihties and duUcs of life than one who finds each restriction 
and responsibility of adulthood galling 
There is, of course, equal danger in continuously faang the child and 
adolescent with the duUcs and restrictions that arc so imjxising that his per 
sonahty finds no satisfactory ways of self-expression With his posiuon so 
completely blocked, he may be defeated or find self-expression through re 
he}}.vw, sivh as that expressed an delin9ucn9r. ruimmg away from home, or 
escaping into an imaginary world, dwelling for long periods in a iiorld of 
fantasy 

In a world of indefinite standards the emphasis upon religious duty and 
obhgation is probably not suffiacntly great to help adolescents and youths 
in maintaining standards Elasucity in personality ts required in a complee 
society, but few people can maintain inlcgration m their life plan without 
some core values about which they cun build A rebgion that fails to pro- 
vide these core values fails to meet its obhgation to youth 
What the church should do to reconstruct its values and clarify us posi- 
tion as a character building and confidence giving social msiitmion is a 
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From this phase of bis study and from reports of whether or not ministers 
know a particular young person, Hollingshcad concludes that prominency 
of the family in the community has a great deal to do with whether or not 
the child is known by the minister and has been brought to the attention 
of the church communityJ** 

This would, of course, be true. Social prominence consists in large part 
of playing many roles and having many connections. Those who parucipaie 
little m community affairs and community institutions arc known to few 
people. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MIGRATION OF YOUTH 

Through migration young people lose contact with the parent church and 
escape from the social pressures that in the home community have often 
been primarily responsible for this loyalty to the church and their consunt 
attendance on its functions. Liberty from these restraints in an unfamiliar 
environment, combined \vith the difficulty of breaking into a strange church 
group in which there is often an urbane bek of the cordiality that character^ 
izes the smaller church in the country and village, provides definite hand!' 
caps to the youth trying to make new mstitudonal alignments that arc satis- 
fying to him. There is, therefore, considerable likcliho^ that the youth will 
at this time break his habit of church attendance and, in the absence of 
group pressures, quickly lose his former sense of obligation to the church as 
an iiutitution. 

It is not that the youth needs the church for its socbl, moral, and spiritual 
benefits less than formerly; he often needs it much more than formerly. But 
too often the home ^urch does nothing to help those who migrate to make 
a satisbetory transition to the urban church by sending biographical infor- 
mation and other details about the youth to the pastor in the communitj' 
where the youth locates. There arc, of course, many exceptions to thi< obser- 
vation. Some churches maintain a ^stcmatic exchange and follow-up system 
to assist the migrant person in maldng the institutional transfer. 

THE FUNCTION OF REUGIOJJ- IN ESTAEUSHING STANDARDS 

The responsibility for personal decision in modern society is much greater 
than in most societies, b^ausc there is no universally accepted code of busi- 
ness ethics, of religion, or, in fact, of personal conduct. 

** August B. Holliugs.head, UmiowrTs Youth, pp. 245-250, Jolin WUer & Sons, Inc, 
Kew York, 1949. 
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are never able to make the rcconstniction and those who arc forced to at 
tempt It pass through a period of eyntcism and skepticism For these indi- 
viduals religion loses in large part ns effectiveness as a system of control, its 
value as a source of inspiration, and ns importance as a focal point of char 
acicr organization 

A second weakness of many denominational religious systems is that their 
religion is built into a system of narrow and restrictive social taboos that 
have no moral significance outside the narrow religious sect m which they 
arc practiced In extreme cases, this even calls for a distmcuvc dress As ado 
Icsccnts and youths make the transfer to the out group, they arc forced to 
discard these rcstnctivc social taboos, and because m their training the 
taboo was considered an inseparable symbol of piety, their religion goes with 
the taboo If religious teaching could be identified with those broader pnn 
ciples of morality by which all civilized men must live— consideration for 
others, regard for one’s own health, kindness, tolerance, etc.— there would 
never be a reason for discarding it as youth adjust to the demands of the 
outgroup The importance m this difference m emphasis is illustrated in 
the following case of a girl who grew up m a church where the religion con 
sisted primarily in a system of moral taboos Hell was promised to those who 
played cards, danced, smoked, etc Revolung against this interpretation of 
religion and as a consequence against all religion, this girl describes the 
reestablishment of her confidence m religion and its merits when her parents 
moved to a new community and she met new people Becoming a close 
friend of the daughter of a minister of a more liberal church, she began 
attending church in a new denomination She describes the results of this 
experience 

One of the greatest benefits of my friendship with Elinor was the concept 
I acquired of religion and of the young people who believed m religion I had 
always ibought that people who attended church faithfully were smug and 
rather stupid I discovered that they were sincere in thcif bd/eff that church 
was their whole life and social scheme God came to hate a clearer meaning 
for me I started to attend her church and was confirmed I even became the 
Sunday school teacher of seven year-olds Religion and God became a part 
of my hfc I believed m them I began to apply religion to my everyday life 
and once again to have faith 

Clearly if religion and the church are to meet the spiritual needs of edu 
eated young people, they must build oo essenmily rational moral principles 
and not rely fully on dogma and iradioon 
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problem bejond the scope of this wnung Some general principles, however, 
can be enunciated It is clear that the emphasis by orthodox religion upon 
certain ngid beliefs, many of them in contradiction to known scientific laws, 
IS productive of mental confusion and unnecessarily puis the young person 
svho accepts them in a position of moral quandary and mental strain It is 
questionable that these dogmas have any necessary connection with mans 
proper relations with his Maker or with improved moral conduct ** 

If this view is accepted, the next step would seem to be for the church to 
emphasize the great moral teachings of Christ, their direct apphcation to 
current social affairs, and to identify religious worship and religious loyalty 
with the practice of these moral principles Such a rchgion has logical valid 
ity, IS in harmony with the Sermon on the Mount, and embodies the cssen 
tial spirit of all Christian teaching Such a rchgion apphed to human rcla 
tionships could be dynamic m human affairs and give the rising generation 
a motue for incorporating loyalty to the Deity in their system of beliefs 

The most reasonable field for the operation of religion m contemporary 
society seems to he in proiiding for the mass organization of the group senti 
ment of mankind m support of the larger principle of kmdlmess, sympathy, 
right, justice, honesty, decency, and beauty’* 

The difficulty with rchgion of dogma, even when it succeeds well in 
indoctrinating children and givmg them an ciTcctivc basis for self-control, 
IS that dunng adolescence and youth, when scientific understandmg dc 
yclops and the dogma is challenged, the whole foundation of self-control 
IS shattered along with the destruction of faith m the dogmatic principles 
The adolescent or youth is then left morally stranded until he rccstabluhes 
self-control on a new logical basis 

If the system of religious control could be built on a rational understand 
ing of the laws of mao’s moral nature and of human obligauon from the 
outset, many could accept the ^stem who now do not, and those who do 
accept would not base to go through the experience of debunking the child 
hood system of religious beliefs and thetr sancuons in order to maintain 
some degree of logical consistency m their views concerning the nature of 
life, God, and the unwerse- As it u now, many individuals suffer a great 
deal m the process of trying to reconstruct the religious foundauon Some 

’* For a bnrf lummary of the cvidcocc indicatui? that dogmatic rdigioiis teaching 
may actually conixibule to cnminahty, see Harry Elmer Barnes, Soaal hmiuitoru 
pp 712-714, Prenucc-Hall, Inc, New York, 1942 
p 706 
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gUESTIOVS FOR REVIEW AhD DISCUSSION 

I Discuss the )cars of adolescence and jouth as years of religious decision 

X Cite CMd*ncc to show a change in attitude* and bcli-fs 

3 Compare the present influence of religion ®* a control dence with th“ past. 

4 Discuss the possible adiaotages and disadvantages of this change 

5 Discuss fear as a control device of religion Is it prominent today’ 

6 Are adjustments in the field of religion of primary importance in adolcs- 
cent experience today Explain 

7 Gi\e instances m which young people afe troubled over religious issues 

8 Show how social taboos of rdigious sects may affect the young person in 
making successful adjustments to the out-group 

9 Outljne ways in whi-h young peop^e rrakt then ftnai adjustments to 
religion. 

JO Discuss the significance of a lack of clear-cut moral principles m religious 
teaching as it aScets the attainment ol moral maturity by adolescents and youths 

II For what goai should the church aim m tts moral teaching How might 
thu goal be best a.hiesed’ 

12 Cite possible reasons for rural youths* tack of interest m church 

13 Discuss (he relationship between social status and church membenhip 

14 How might the church be of greater cnotal support to migrating youth’ 

15 What might the church do to make religion a greater moral force in the 
hres of young people’ 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

I Discuss the years of adolescence and youth as years of religious decision 

2. Cite evidence to show a change m attitudes and beliefs 

3 Compare the present influence of religion as a control detice with the past 

4 Discuss the possible advantages and disadvantages of this change 

5 Discuss fear as a control device of religion Is it prominent today? 

6 Are adjustments in the field of religion of primary importance in adoles- 
cent experience today? Explain 

7 Give instances m which young people arc troubled over religious issues 

8 Show how social taboos of religious sects may affect the young person m 
making successful adjustments to the out-group 

9 Oudine ways in which young people make their final adjustments to 
religion 

10 Discuss the significance of a lack of clear-cut moral principles in religious 
leachmg as it affects the anamment ot moral maturity by adolescents and youths 

II For what go?! should the church aim in its moral teaching? How might 
this goal be best achieved? 

12 Cite possible reasons for rural youths* lack of interest m church 

13 Discuss the relationship between soaal status and church membership 

14 How might the church be of greater moral support to migrating youth^ 

15 What might the church do to make religion a greater moral force m the 
lives of young people? 
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few people to care Simaotly, in such areas criminal gangs mahe of crime 
a profession, and juvenile gangs uninte the behavior of these heroes of the 
underivorld In these same areas of loneliness and social isolauon, primarily 
areas populated by hobos, rooming house duellers, and transients, high rates 
of schizophrenia arc found, the type of mental disease uhere a person with 
draws from life and escapes mto a created world of fantasy ‘ Where there 
IS no desire to be understood or no hope of being understood, there is no 
need for the use of logic ” * 

Zorbaugh/ studying the world of furnished rooms in Chicago, a world 
where anonymity prevails, found that people substituted objects and pets 
ior human association, formed temporary marriage relationships without 
marriage ceremonies, and resorted to other devices for finding association 
and meaning in hfc Some sought escape in suicide Similarly, Hi) ner “ has 
described the mental experiences of professional hotel dwellers people who 
have broken attachments to things, places, and people As a whole they are 
restless and unhappy Lacking mtcgrauon into the social structure, they find 
difficulty in maintaining integration within their personalities 

A study of family disorganization in areas of Chicago shows clearly that 
the character of the community is dcsely related to the amount of dnorre 
Of the 70 areas studied, some had no divorce At the other extreme were 
areas that had rates ranging up to 68 per 10,000 people. Areas with the high 
esc divorce rates were in the rooming house, kitchenette apartment house, 
and apartment house areas * These areas where divorce and dcscnion arc 
so common arc usually near the heart of the cny Divorces decrense as one 
reaches the periphery of the city, where living conditions are more normal 
and life is more stable, the total environment more secure and more $aus 
fymg 

la a lesser sense, many pans of Amcrian society aside from disorganized 
areas of ernes have lost mtegraung social influences The lack of clear-cut 
moral tradition, which is so applicable to our time and which goes to the 


»See Robert E. L. Fans tTuJlural Ifobtion anti the Scbizophrcni Pcnonality - 
lourfiAl cf Sociology 40 September, IW alto H Warren Duo- 

ham. The Ecology of the Funcoonal ftychotes in Chreago 4f»crtcctt St>cfologutiJ 
RcPiew 2 467-479, August, 1937 ^ 

* H W Zorbaugh The GoU Coast end the Sfutn Chap 4, Unircnitr of Cl tesgo 

Press Chicago, 1929 , i r ^ 

• Norman S Hayncr, Hotel Ufc and Pertonaht). slmcncan [otsmal of SoaoTogr 

Family Ditorgam-^on pp 116-122 Un.vettity of a«JCO 

Presr, Chicago, 19T7 
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Gnc£ stricken )outh confessed that they had, for moncj, sacrificed the honor 
of their college and of their team 

If we analyze this situation objcctucly, we should not be surprised that 
athletes would yield to the temptation to accept bribes 
Consider the fact that practically all intercollegiate athletics arc subsidized 
Most athletes choose their school on the basis of the best offer for jobs or 
for outright subsidies Every outstanding athlete who graduitcs from an 
American high school is visited by coaches and college representatives from 
various schools, each trying to persuade him that his school offers superior 
advantages Usually these advantages are not educational advantages, but 
advantages m terms of actual monetary or equivalent reward for attending 
the school and playing on the team 

These practices are also universally condemned by the rules, but in prac- 
tice they are acknowledged to exist in most schools There is little difference 
between accepting a subsidy for attending a particular college and accepting 
a bnbe Both arc overtly condemned In the one ease, the rule being violated 
15 that of a particular athletic conference or some other set of amateur sporti 
group In the other case, of course, the rule being violated is the law of thi 
state Of nation But both kinds of rule breaking offer quick ways of getting 
ahead, of aaually beating the game in a highly compcuuvc situation 
This example is given to illustrate how thin the dividing line is bctvvccr 
right and wrong, between crime and approved violation of the rules 
A lack of clear-cut definitions id the system of social control is always i 
factor m personal strain and delinquency Sociological studies make it clca 
that, where social control breaks down, the individual suffers for a lack o 
protection against his own drives '■ 

Students of American cities have observed that suicide, juvenile dehn 
quency, crime, divorce, desertion, and even dementia praccox or schizc 
phrenia, one of the most common forms of mental disease, are concentrate 
in ojnununiues where social disorganization is characiensuc. Such area 
arc without neighborhoods, without intimate friendships, and without th 
pressures of gossip, neighborly interest, and strong pubhc opinion 

Cavan * found that in the aty of Chicago suicide rates were highest i 
areas of commumty disorganization where family hfe u weak and wher 
the individual has few Ues to bind him, few roots in mumatc social soi 

‘ For a comprehensive study of social controls, sec Paul H Landts Soaal Control 
Visorgamsatton J B Lippmcott Compao 

* Ruth S Cavan, SutetJe Umverstty of Oacago Press Chicago, 1928 
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3 Social controls are not suffiaent to regulate personal appetites and 
gi\c the person strength to bring them in line with social expectations Km 
sey’s stud), Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, illustrates very clearly the 
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SITUATIONS PEODUCTIIE OF CHARACTER DETERIORATION 

Smce moral maturity is a produa of learning, it comes with experience 
in making choices The person must know standards by which he can be 
guided ’Ihese standards must ha\e been taught him by others Teaching 
may be formal or informal, but however the standards are taught and 
learned, the child must have them a^ a first step m attaining moral maturity 
Second, he must have had sufiioeni experience with choice to Hate the 
strength of wiU to take the socially approved course even when other alter 
natives appear more attraaivc to him One who is morally mature has not 
only learned the standards of the group but has come to practice them 
habitually 

The ease with which youth attain moral maturity is, as vve have seen, de 
pendent in part upon the simpliaty of the standards presented and the 
number of aliemaic choices which he faces In our society of highly diverse 
standards on the one hand and numerous alternatives on the other, it is 
difficult for youth to attain moral macunty 
Situauons in which moral failure is roost common are those m which 
1 The person lues in a disorganized culture, or in a disorganized penod, 
when soaal controls arc ill defined and when temptations to diverge from 
the patterns of control arc great. The Second World War was such a period 
m Arocncan society, as is evident in die trend of juvenile dchnquency 
during that penod (sec chart on page 189) 

2. The person struggles to choose between the control devices of two or 
more groups with different standards, each of which has succeeded in mak 
mg a claim on him. He is torn betwreen alternatives To choose the patterns 
of one IS to court the disfavor of the other The struggles of adolescents over 
the standards of the parents and those of the peer group present a never 
ending source of conflict for many m our time. 
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to which he must adjust in school and neighborhood, revolts against parental 
authority He usually does this so early m hfe that he is unable to select 
wisely from the complex system of codes m the environment about him 
with the natural consequence that he becomes involved m coraplicauons 
with the Jaw In this case the problem is as much that of the bewildered 
parent as of the contrary cluJd 

High delinquency rates have not characterized immigrant children reared 
in rural areas where the parents have been able to maintain the old tradioons 
until the child reaches maturity Nor have dchnquency rates been high 
among all immigrant groups in the urban community Tlie children of 
Chinese parents, for example, do not show the high delinquency rates of 
other second generation immigrants The Chinese ha\e settled m colonies 
m the city Owmg to family tradition, the parents and neighbors m these 
immigrant colonies J^eep a strict control over the children, so that the Chinese 
child rarely comes before the law-enforcement officials 
The usual immigrant child in the American city has been most charac 
teristic m American life of the person sulleriag the strain of straddling two 
cultures Without his choosing he has one foot in each The person who is 
compelled to straddle two cultures and try to harmonize them into one way 
of life has been called a marginal man,’ the idea being that he lives in the 
fringe of each of two distinct worlds 
Is this situation characteristic only of the immigrant child or does the 
problem, illustrated in the extreme m this instance, base applicability in a 
lesser degree to all youth today? We believe « docs Nor only the immigrant 
child but many other adolescents also find the family pattern in direct con 
trast with that of peer groups For all these, attaining moral maturity in 
volves choice and the risks of choosmg 
Thomas’s* analysis of the delinquent girl makes dear that many girls 
from underprivileged homes, who despair of ever obtaining the things they 
want in life bj remaining faitfifuf to tficir parents'* standards, arc willing ro 
pay any price to obtain fine clothe^ easy money, meals in line hotels with 
well-dressed male cscons, and other such experiences which satisfy their 
desire for thrills, luxury, and status Sex dclinqucncj begins, not with sex 
desire but 'Sex is used as a condition of the realization of other wishes” 

‘ Amusement, adventure, pretty clothes, favorable notice, distinction, free 
dom in the Jaeger world which presents so many allurements and compan 
sons,’ are the beginning of delinquent 
» William I Thomas, TAe Ur>ad,ustcd Ctrl. Uule, Brown i Companr, Boston 1923 
»lbid p 109 
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opposite extreme from the rigid, posiuvc, unbending world of a few genera 
tions ago, puts adolescent and adult alike under strain William McDougall, 
social psychologist, has pronounced neurasthenia the characteristic American 
disease and describes America as a nation of neurotics He contends that it 
is because America has cast aside iradiUon and, therefore, has no resting 
place In tradition there is stability and assurance Neurosis, he believes, is 
a consequence of moral conflict Crime, also, he attributes to this lack ' 

In the place of tradition, upon which more conservative lands are content 
to rest, America has substituted ideals Ideals arc something for which one 
strives rather than which one already possesses Striving for them is a factor 
in neurotic disorders 

Much of Walter Lippmann s analysis in his Preface to Morals is based on 
a similar conception of America’s lack of clear-cut social definitions which 
leaves the individual in moral confusion The very variety of behavior norms 
not only complicates problems of choice but makes any adopted set of codes 
less binding and compulsive. 

Clearly, adolescents and youth coming to maturity in a setting of cultural 
disorganization have great difiiculty in finding clear<ut norms for behavior 
which can be accepted as a basis for personality integration On them fall 
problems of choice in the moral field concerning issues for which young 
people in less complex societies arc given ready made patterns 


CHOICE OF COHFUCTING CULTURE PATTERNS 

A second kind of social situation which is producuve of personal disor 
ganization and lack of moral integration is illustrated by the immigrant 
child who is making a desperate effort to bridge the gap between moral 
standards, behavior patterns, codes and ideals of the parental family, who 
represent the Old World manner of life, and the new school and neighbor 
hood community which represent the new and required way of life for him 
This conflict of two distinctly different external patterns becomes a personal 
conflia m the experience of the child Forced to choose at an early age, 
moral stress and many times moral failure result. 

Mental disease has been high among immigrants and their children Juve 
nilc-dehnqucncy rates have been higher among children o£ immigrant 
groups scttlmg in ciUes than among any other group in the population The 
child, finding the family pattern incompatible in the larger social situauon 
^William McDougall, Cfunc m Amcnca, Forum 77 519-523 1927 
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to which he must adjust in school and neighborhood, revolts against parental 
authority He usually does this so carlj m life that he is unable to select 
wisely from the complex system of codes m the environment about him 
with the natural consequence that he becomes involved m complications 
with the law In this case the problem is as much that of the bewildered 
parent as of the contrary child 

High delinquency rates have not charactcnzcd immigrant children reared 
m rural areas where the parents have been able to maintain the old traditions 
until the child reaches maturity Nor have delinquency rates been high 
among all immigrant groups in the urban community Tlic children of 
Chinese parents, for example, do nor show the high delinquency rates of 
other second generation immigrants The Chinese have settled m colonics 
in the city Owing to family tradition, the parents and neighbors in these 
immigrant colonies keep a strict control over the children, so that the Chinese 
child rarely comes before the law-cnforccmcnt officials 
The usual immigrant child in the American city has been most charac 
tenstic in American life of the person sufTenng the strain of straddling two 
cultures Without his choosing he has one foot in each The person who is 
compelled to straddle two cultures and try to harmonize them into one way 
of life has been called a ' marginal mao,” the idea being that he lives in the 
fnnge of each of two distinct worlds 
Is this situation charactcnsuc only of the immigrant child or does the 
problem, illustrated in the extreme in this instance, have applicability m a 
lesser degree to all youth today^ We beheve it docs Not only the immigrant 
child but many other adolescents also find the family pattern m direct con 
trast with that of peer groups For all these, attaining moral maturity in 
volves choice and the risks of choosing 
Thomas s* analysis of the delinquent girl makes clear that many girls 
from underprivileged homes, who despair of ever obtaining the things they 
want in life by remaining faithful to their parents’ standards, arc willing to 
pay any price to obtain fine clothes, casj money, meals in fine hotels svjih 
well-dressed male escorts, and other such experiences which satisfy their 
desire for thrills, luxury, and status Sex dclmqucncj begins not with sex 
desire, but ‘Sex is used as a condition of the realization of other wishes 
Amusement, adventure, pretty clothes, favorable notice, distinction, free 
dom m the larger world which presents so many allurements and compari 
sons, arc the beginning of delinquency • 

* Uiiliam I Thomas, Tit Vraijusxa CM Uttle. Brown & Company, Boston /?2J 
•tbiJ.p 109 
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Mmchan’s study” of boy and girl tramps on the road showed that many 
of the boys were driven from home by conflict with the authority of the 
parent and by desperate economic conditions, compared to which the ven 
lure into the world outside looked appealing With girls there was the added 
tnouve ot love Often they left an unsausfaciory home to follow a boy they 
loved 

To a lesser extent, the everyday moral choices of adolescents and young 
people involve conflicts of group standards Take the common moral dc 
cision centering about smoking, drinking, and petting The degree of 
acceptance of these patterns depends on the gang, the degree of conflict over 
the issue, or whether there wdl be a conflia at all, depends principally upon 
the difference between peer group standards and parental standards The 
extent to which these choices emerge in the period of adolescence and youth 
IS indicated by a survey of Sub Deb Club members of the LaJte/ Home 
Journal For the question, "Have you ever smoked^” the answers were as 
given m the accompanying table 


Response ^5 yan of 16-18 yean of 

P« age, per cent 


Yes 25 2 58 3 

No 74 8 41 7 


For the question, “Have you ever had a drink'” the answers were as 
follows 


Response 


12-15 yean of 16-28 years of 
*6'. tent age, per cent 


Yes 45 3 55 2 

No 56 7 44 8 


The data probably represent primardy town and city youth and those 
from more pnvdcgcd homes An American Youth Commission study ** on 

'•Thomas M.n-hao, Bo, ooj Girl Trampt o/ Rinehart tt Company, Inc, 

New York, 1931 See eipecull, Chap 3. "Wh, Did The, Lease Home' 

" Manone Ledeier, -Were Tdlin* Your Ladle/ Home loaeoal 61 20-21, De. 
conber, 1*H4 

>* Howard M Bell. Youth Tell Thar Story pj, 236-240, American Courjcjl on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D C., 1933 
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the question of drinking compared rural youth sixteen to twenty four years 
of age Of the total group of over 13,000 youth, it showed that 52.9 drank 
(see Table 11) At the other extreme 193 per cent were generally opposed to 

Table 11 Attitude of Youths, Sixteen to Twenty jour Years of Age, toward 
the Drtnl{tng of Intoxicating Beterages* 


Group 

Number 

ofyourh 

reporting 

Percental 

Drinks 

je in each youth group 

Docs not drmk 

Not 

opposed 

Opposed 

AU youth 

13,368 

1 

52 9 

27 8 

19 3 

Male 

6,621 

607 

24 9 

14 4 

Female 

6,547 

44 7 

30 8 

24 5 

Farm male 

1,583 

60 4 

23 7 

15 9 

Farm female 

X 202 

35 3 

34 7 

32 0 

City male 

3,065 

63 2 

26 6 

10 2 

Ci^ female 

2,921 

53 3 

3.. 

15 5 


* Adapted from Howard M Bell YclltbTtllTt^lrSt9ly,^ab\e95 p 238, American 
Council on Education, Washmgeon, D C , 1938 

dnnking It will be seen that rural young men are almost as likely to drmk 
as urban youth, but rural girls arc much less likely to drink than urban girls 
Only 155 per cent of urban girls arc opposed to drinking as compared to 
32 per cent of farm girls Twtcc as many larm girls as farm boys are opposed 
to drinking 

For data on conflict betsveen young people’s behavior m these fields and 
their beliefs, refer again to the chart on page 133 ’* 


THE AfORyiL CONFLICT ISSUING FROM TUB CLASH OF ORGANIC 
DRIVES WITH SOCIAL CODES 

A third situation producing pcrsonalit) conflict and inducing moral strain, 
and often moral delinquency, i$ the conflict between ph>sical appetites and 
« Based on Purdue Opinion Poll for ^outig Peoptf made in liW 
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social icguUuons Thu conflict is lUujtraicd by k\ delinquencies and vice 
The strength of individual appetite* vanes greatly from individual to in 
dnidual This is true not only ol appciiXts ptestnt at bush but also oC cuUi 
\atcd appetites The $)siem of social control is designed to rcgubic die 
average individual Some individuals have, by heredity or bv acquisition or 
both, such powerful appetites that the system of social control proses made 
quatc to hold them in check Lombroso,** famous Italian criminologist, be 
heved that about a third of all criminals were atavistic, that is, they harl ed 
back to an early period m the history of the race Although his theory is no 
longer accepted, it should be recognized that he was near stating a truth 
which is of profound significance in understanding human nature. Some 
individuals inherit overpowering appetites which no reasonable system of 
social control could be expeacd to hold m check It is to be expected, there 
fore, that the sex drive cannot always be controlled 
Kinsey’s studies indicate that even in our society with its many sex 
taboos soaally nonsanaioncd sex outlets arc found by most normal indi 
viduals There are also sex delinquents and sex perverts m the best regulated 
society Some acquire appeutes and habiu that overpower them to the point 
where they become victims of their own wees 
The extent to which the vices of sex perversions, sex excesses, alcoholism, 
and drug addiction are a result of physical appetite as such, and the degree 
to which these patterns arc psychological m origin, a response to insecurity, 
IS a matter of debate, but no doubt some persons, because of physical appe 
tite, do succumb more easily than others 
When one admits this, he must also sutc that the extent to which these 
more VICIOUS expressions of appeutes arc exhibited depends a great deal upon 
the effectiveness of the teaming system and general regulative system under 
which the individual lives The breakdown of social controls such as arc 
designed to proiett a man from his own vices, and to protect society from 
them, tends to disappear in the frontier mining town and cow town ** There 
many individuals become vjcums of vice and destroy themselves %vho would 
under a more effective system of social regulation remain respected atizens, 
masters of themselves, and recipients of the respea of their fellows Thu 

** Cesare Lombroso Crime Its Causes and Remedies (translated by Henry P 
Horton), Little, Brown & Company, Boston 1911 

“Alfred M. Kinsey Wardcll B Pomeroy, and Qyde E. Martin, Sexual Behanor ta 
the Human Male W B Saund-rs Company Philadelphia, 194S 

**See Paul H Landu Three Iron hUnmg Toums for eases, Edwards Bros, Inc~ 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1938 
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suggests Ihst the number of people who fail to achieve moral integration 
and acceptabiUty of character depends a great deal on the effeenveness with 
which morals are taught and with which the regulative system is mam 
tamed 

The pedagogical application of these basic pnnaples to the moral training 
and moral salvauon of adolescents and )outh is clear It is important that 
sonety, through various institutions, the child dime, the visiimg teacher, 
the juvenile court, personal conference in the schoolroom, psychological and 
emotional examinations, and by every device possible, help children, adolcs 
cents, and jouth who arc obviously suffering under the stram of conflicting 
patterns to reach a point of harmonious adjustment 
Father Flanagan preached the philosophy that there are no bad boys 
He proved his contention by taking many of the worst and plaang them 
in an environment where suffiaent social incentives were provided to moti 
vatc them to choose the right behavior pattern What Father Flanagan did 
e\ery school system should be able to do if the best mtclbgcnce were applied 
to the problem of moral teaching and social regulation 
The school often gives up because die home is deflcient but the deficiency 
of the home is all the more reason why the school, or some other institution 
given the custody of adolescents and youth, must by every known device 
reach a point of understanding with them and attempt to bring them to a 
socially acceptable moral adulthood 

It IS, in short, a catastrophe that a nation of universal free public educa 
tion, of churches and Sunday schools, of playgrounds and numerous other 
social institutions for the uplift, care, and guidance of children, adolescents, 
and youth, should sec so many Ica^c the school system for a life of crime and 
other forms of moral dehnquenty The social cost of saving many of these 
individuals by a greatly elaborated system of guidance and training for 
pathological types in the making would be much less than the terrific cost 
society now pays for needless crime, mental incase, and stncn/c, 

Part of the responsibility for the lack of early dctccuon of behavior prob- 
lems that have disastrous longtime soaal consequences lies m the made 
quacics of the teacher-traiaiog system There is loo little training m psy 
chology, normal and abnormal, too little emphasis on mental hygiene, too 
htUc development of ability to understand and recognize a behavior problem 
that has serious consequences if allowed to persist The teacher is inclined 
to rate a behavior problem m terms of the amount of personal incon%cnien« 
n causes her m the classroom situation rather than in terms of its sjmbolic 
meaning and of its consequences to the adolescent or )omh and to soacty 
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TYPE OF PROBLEM 

Heterosexuot ocfr/ify 

Stealing 

MasHjrboliort 

Obscene notes talk 

Untruthfulncss 

Truancy 

Impertinence defiance 
Cruelty bullying 
Cheating 


Average 

6corc__ 

nZmm 

110 .. 

I6T» 

166. 

158. 

156. 

150. 

148. 


]4T« 


Destroying school mafenals I4J, 
Otsebed enca " ‘ 

Unreliobleness 
Temper tantrums 
Lock of interest in work 
Profanity 

Impudence rudeness 
Laziness 
Smoking 
Enuresis 
Nervt«ness 
Oiserderliness m class 
Unhop^ depressed 
Easily discouraged 
Selfishness 
Carelessness m work 
Inattention 
Quarrelsomeness 
Suggestible 
Resentfulness 
Tardiness 

Physical coward 
Stubbornness 
Domineenng 
Slovenly in appearance 
Sullenness 
Fearful ness 
Susp ciousness 
Thoughtlessness 
Allrading oltention 
Uruoc alness 
Dreaminess 
Imog native lying 
Interrupting 
Inquisitiveness 
Overcriticol of others 
Tattling 
V/hLpenng 
Sens tivtness 
t^sHessness 
Shyness 


OfonW 

^ight 

conc^uenc2 

45 


14 I.. 
139^ 
13 0 .. 
1^8.. 
128. 
122 . 
122. 
<2Q. 
118 . 
IIT. 

in. 

IIS. 
M8. 
113. 
( 13 . 
112. 
it I. 
110. 
I 08 m 
105 . 
104 . 
108 . 
103 . 
lOI. 


SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEM 
Mokes for 
considerable 
difficulty 
128 


8.3. 

63. 

81. 

80. 

60. 

79. 

75. 


AnwhtrrtlY 

grave 

proWetn 
^ 


Fig 19A Teacheis’ Ratiscs on the Relative Seetolsvess of 50 Common Behavioe 
Peoblesis of Chiloken 


Teachers list traiu that are fcrious from a disciplinary standpoint and from the 
standpoint of moral taboos Compare their ratings with those of menul hygienists on 
the opposite {ngc (E K Wie\man, Children s Behavior and Teacher/ Attiluies, 
Commonwealth Fund Dwmon oj Publication New Yor\ 1928) 
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^99 


Average 

scorc_ 

\lZm 


SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEM 
Of only Of Of extremely 

sliqlit considerable great 

Invorhince importance importance 

45 125 _^5 


162- 
141 - 
140- 
135- 
134- 
133- 
132- 
13 I- 
130- 

125- 

126- 
125. 
120 - 
118- 
in- 

1(3. 

1(3- 

tag. 

104. 

105. 
103. 
(03. 


TYPE OF PROBLEM 
Unsocialness 
Suspiciousness 
Unhappy.depressed 
Rescntfulness 
Fearfulness 
Cruelty bullying 
Easily discouraged 
Suggestible 
Overeritical of ethers 
Sensitiveness 
Domineering 
Sullenness 
Stealing 
Shyness 
PtMicfll cowjrcl 
Selfishness 
Temper tantrums 
Dreaminess 
Nervousness 
Stubbornness 
Unreliablcness 
Truoncy 
Uniruthfulness 
Cheating . ^ , 

Heterosexual activity 

Uckofintertst'iT^™ 

Enuresis , , ,, 

Obscene notes, tam 
Tattling ^ 

Atlrochng Attention 

Quarrelsomeness 
Impudence, rudeness 

imaainafive lying 
inattention 
Slovenly inoppearance 
Laiiness ^ _ _ 

Impertinence defiance 
Carelessness in worh 
Thou^tlessness 
Restlessness 
Masturbation 
Disobedience 
Tardiness 

Inguisitiveness , 

Destroying school materials 
Disorderlmeis in doss 
Profijnity 

Interrupting _ 

Smoking 05 » 

Wb'i».nn, StMomHES! op 50 Coe.™- 

iG 19B Mental Hvgiemsts Ra 

ElUVIO, PeO.LEMS op CHILO.EN „„ 

Yor^, 1928 ) 
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States have little psychiatnc clinic service for children 


200' 

Most 
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Fia 20 PiivtsnvE and Cuhative ^Vc»K with Chjuuien Is Inadequatt in Alx, Areas 
Many psychiatrists do not handle childrens cases others have long watuog luts 
Eaily ptevcfttist treatment can help many children who might othetwite £ail tn 
achieving moral matunty to develop a healthy and happy personality {Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth ) 

The itaii that the teacher rates as being int>st unpotiant from a disciplinary 
standpoint is not likely to be the one that the expert in children’s problems 
would rale as being most significant.” 

An important study on this point'* compares the ratings of 511 teachers 
and 30 practicing mental hygiene cliniaans on 50 common behavior prob- 
lems of school children There is hide similanty m the ratings of the two 
groups as to problems that are of most serious import. The mental hygienist 
rates as most serious problems of being unsocial, suspicious, unhappy, and 
depressed, tcscntfulncss, fcarfulncss, cruelty and bullying Teachers, on the 
other hand, rate as most serious heterosexual activities, stealing, masturba 
tion, obscene notes and talk, untruthfuincss, and truancy (Compare Figs 
19A and 19B ) 

For an interesting summary of evidence on this point, see Lloyd A. Cook and 
Elaine Forsyth Cook, A Soetolopedt Approach to Education Chap 20, McGraw Hill 
hook Company Inc , New York, 1950 

**^1* V>ickman, Childrens Behavior and Teacher/ Attitudes Commonwealth 

Fund Dismon of Publicauon, New York 1928 
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Teachers consider conduct primarily in terms of traditional mores and 
school norms Mental hygienists consider it in terms of us likely conse 
quences to the future development of the personality A balance of these 
two points of view, m fact a full appreciation of both of them, would seem 
to be desirable in the schoolroom 

There arc at all times approximately half a million children m the public 
schools who have behavior problems that are serious from the standpoint 
of attaining an acceptable social maturity It is likely that many of these 
most serious problems go unrecognJ^ed by the average teacher Psychiatric 
serMces lor such children are tew m most states (sec Fig 20) 

In order to illustrate more fully the social processes that operate in per 
sonality breakdown and moral failure, the following chapter includes an 
analysis of social forces operating to produce delinquent in adolescents and 
}ouths 


gUESTfONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 Discuss moral maturity as a phase of learning 

2 Illustrate how social situations may be productive of character derenorauon 

3 Outline three situations in which moral failure often takes place 

4 Show how conflicting culture patterns lead to character breakdown among 
youth Illustrate 

5 Relate the complexiues of social deflnittons of right and wrong in a com 
munity to moral failure in the individual 

6 Show how the immigrant child is forced to choose between two cultures 

7 Cite typical issues of moral choice that modem young people face in the 
peer group 

S Does society always succeed in restraining organic drives and appetites by 
social controls? Illustrate 

9 Do all societies succeed equally m restraining vicious appetites? Cite evi 
dence 

10 Might the school do more to save adolesccnu and youth from moral 
failure? How? 

11 Difleraitute bemeen a disciplinaiy problem and one that is bWy to be 
indicative of senous penonal or social inalad)UStment 

12 Discuss the need for mental hjEiene and psychiatric semees for children 
and youth 


For Selected References sec end of next chapter 
■•This estimate was Siren by die Whi« Home Confeienre on Child 
Protection rdc ffusvc W rdc Ci,U P S3 Applelon^enniry^rolo Inc, K«. 
Vork, I9J1 



CHAPTER 12 


Factors tn Delinquency 


SOCIAL CAUSATION OF DELINQUENCY 

The failure of the system of social control to operate effecuvely m the life 
of the mdividual is evidenced early Some criminologists claim that most of 
the criminals of tomorrow can be detected in the early grades of the con 
temporary school system Whether dus is mic or not may be debated, but 
evidence of failure of the system of social control to regulate effectively the 
indisidual usually is seen during the period of adolescence and early youth 
when, for the first ume, he is given greater rcsponsibihty for deasion and 
self-direction^ 

Although dchnquency staustics would make it appear that the period of 
adolescence and early youth is the period when offenses agamst society 
begin, the facts are that the kind of behavior patterns and attitudes that lead 
to the apprehension of the adolescent or youth may have been long prac 
ticed by the child, but because the individual was a child, the acts seemed 
insial and the community and family were tolerant of them 
A century ago the standard explanation for crime was that the individual, 
by his own free will and choice, deaded to be good or bad We now know 
that the individual himself has this power of deasion only within restricted 
'limits, lor *nis cnoicc wi/i 'dc determined largely *by the motivations "he has 
been gi\cn m the soaal situations where his personality has been formed 

In the American scene marked contrasts in jusenile-delmquency rates of 
rural and urban areas reflea directly differences m social setungs and soaal 
pressures as they bear on personality development. 

In more stable rural communities the system of soaal control is integrated 
and certain Dclinquenacs of children soon come to the attention of parents 
through neighbors. Parents and neighbors stamp out divergent behavior 
quickly so that it docs not hasc time to take root. In many parts of the large 
aiy friendly and sympathetic neighbors arc scarce When plagued by some 
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one eke’s children, adults are as htely to cell the police as to call the parent 
even though they know who the parent is Often the child may have com 
mitted no offense greater than playing m the wrong place 

The urban community is a world of law The child and adult alike soon 
come up against the protective framework of law which must exist if people 
are to live together in congested spaces In the rural cnvironmcnr there is 
little law, only a world of custom, tradition, and parental devices of ordering 
and iorhidding, clear-cut neighborhood atutudes of good and bad Violations 
of these codes are understood by sympathetic neighbors who never think of 
resorting to legal devices of control 

It IS clear, therefore, that differences m dehnquency rates of rural and 
urban children reflect not differences in inherent dispositions, but a differ- 
ence in the social framework and the soaal definitions it provides for chil 
dren and young people, and m the attitudes of adults toward given types 
of behavior of children and youth 

One may cite another example showing that differences m social cxperi 
ence rather than innate factors are responsible for divergent behavior Studies 
relating ]uvenile delinquency to sibling position in the family $ho\s, as we 
have seen, that the oldest child tends more often to be delinquent than the 
younger members of the family This obviously is not a difference m hered 
ity hut a difference in the social roles of the various members of the family 
It has been suggested that perhaps the oldest child more often is mvoKcd 
in delinquency because he has an audience to play before in the young chil 
dren and gets into the habit of being worshiped for daring deeds Younger 
children, if they attempt to engage m such behavior, are likely to be dis 
ciphned by older brothers or sisters Another possible explanation is that the 
older child is likely to have a much less intimate relationship with his 
parents than arc the younger children * 


FACTORS IN DEUNQUENCY 

Adult Example An important source of conflict for tlie adolescent in our 
soacty IS that he begins for the first lime to become conscious, as he obserscs 
and emulates adult behavior, of the striking differences he secs between ac 
ctptcd codes and adult pracuct He is slrtick by the frequency with which 
groups of adults on occasion circumvent the moral codes even evade the 

> Pot an estellent summary ot studies on s*lms pos.nou an J ... effea ou jutsoua! ty 
and behavior, see Jessie Betuatd, iSmrotao fWy Bcimcr pp 315^ Usipo U 
Brothers New lort, IW2 
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bn, pracuct; open violauon mth the fiiU knowledge of community leaders 
or hw -enforcement officials To carry out the same Molauon of these verbally 
acknowledged codes would place youth m the class of juvcmle delmquents 
There is little doubt that juvenile dehnquency at tunes is a result of a 
deUberate and consaous pattermng after these adult status-gaimng forms 
of vaolauon of the codes The youth may not know howr to mamtam the fine 
disunaions which adults recognize m penmttmg or punishing the vioknon 
of these codes Not knowing these subtle and unwntten distinctions, he is 
immediately condemned and punished. Likely as not, howeser, he will be 
condemned an)'way on the ground that he is a juvcmle. These sophisticated 
forms of petty crime and vices arc devices of social distinction reserved 
strictly for adults, and unfortunately often for adults m a prmleged set who 
arc immune to law and custom up to a point because of the power and in 
fluence they cxcrase o%er enforcement agenacs m the community They 
arc abosc paymg tribute unto Caesar because Caesar is then servant, not 
their master 

It IS incMtable, m a complex society where social classes have fesv dividing 
lines betsseen them, that such conSicts will be prominent m the moral ad 
justments of adolescents and )outh There i$, boweser, less excuse for such 
conflicts when parents boast of violating the very codes which they teach 
their children to obey 

The Cammuntty Studies of the urban soaologist show clcatlv that soaal 
faaors have a bearing on dclmquency In slum areas of the large city where 
soaal disorganizauon is reflated m suiade, poverty, and crinunal gang ac 
liviucs of adults, children absorb the soaal climate of the commumt), and 
the majontj of them appear before the juvenile couru before thq reach the 
^cars of ainunal accountability In parts of the aty where the community 
structure is more integrated, delinquency rates arc low 
Take, for example, studies m the aiy of Chicago of 9,243 male dchnquents 
bj Shaw and his colleagues* They show that near the busmess district m 
the center of the city where family hfc is disorganized and the commumt) 
has few cfTecuvc desices of soaal control, as many as 37 per cent of the 
children of juiemlc age, ten to sixteen years, were brought before the courts 
dunng ore six month period (sec Fig 21, on next page) In other blocks 
of the oty more distant from the at) center, where commumty Ufe was 
more sublc, jusenile-dclmquenC) rates were low On the outer fringe of 

* aiJ*ord R. Shaw, ct el Delinquency Areas Umveriity o{ Quago Press Chicago 
1979 
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the city where community life wax stable and 
practically nonexistent 


wholesome, deUnquency 



Fic. 21 Jl;vE^Jt£ DIlI^cul^cy Ratis ro* Mile-squaks Aeeas j» Ckjcaco. 

Observe that delinquency rates reach 37 per cent in disorganized communicies near 
the Loop district at the center of the aty and decline as distance from the city center 
increases In better omh-ing residential distneu rates arc extremely low Percentages 
shown are based on the proportion of males ten to suteen years of age living in the 
area who appeared before the police or coura during a period of six months {A^opud 
pom Shaw el al , Delinquency Areat} 

A Study of 1,313 gangs m Chicago by Thrasher* simthrly shons that in 
parts of die city where adolescents lack direction, the jutemie gang gradu 

* Frederic M Thrasher, The Gang University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1927 
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atcs into the criminal gang The prerequisite to initiation to the gangs in 
these less desirable areas of the cities may be previous encounters with the 
pohcc or havmg been called before the juvenile court. In the more socially 
integrated areas of the city, gangs participate in few nonsocial activities 
during the period of adolescent ganghood and graduate normally into con 
ventional adult patterns at the age of marriage 
The relationship found between poverty and delinquency is explained in 
part by the nature of social controls in poverty stricken communities The 
White House Conference report dealing with delinquency among adoles- 
cents^ shows that, although delinquency rates were slightly higher among 
the poor, economic factors were not pnmanly responsible It was clearly 
indicated that the type of community in which the family lived was the 
signiBcant factor 

The best attempt to date to appraise various community factors which 
impinge on the personahty of the delinquent boy and shape his personality 
is the Gluccks study, which formulates the following generalizations with 
regard to the community ortentauon and experience of the delinquent and 
nondelinquent boy The delinquents are more mobile and more often en 
gage m street trades They arc more inclined to be adventurous in their 
attiviues and to engage in such episodes as hopping trucks, stealing ndes, 
keeping late hours, smoking and dnnking m the early years, sneaking into 
theaters, getung into destrucuve mischief, running away from home, gam 
bhng, breaking into homes, and setung fires 
They often seek their rectcauon m places distant from their homes, m 
^Irooms or dance haUs or railroad yards, or m other outKif the way places 
T^ey more often jom gangs and more often come under the domination of 
older boys m gangs 


11= ddmqucna 1 h, £rcqu=„Uy dian Mndelmquent. seek boys' dubs, 
houses, and od,or supc„«d rccraauon In about tw.ee L h.gh a 
po^mon of cases the deUnquenu duldte supetvtsed recteafou Debnqint 
boys are also less frequent attenders of church ^ 

Me BroVu or D„crgan,zrd Home A break in the home by death, 

wwAetTd ml f "“““"g “'"-bers doscr 

tog Aer and make foe gteatet .ntegmuon of personahty It .s more hkely. 
White House Conference on Child Hnlth t> . 

Femdy Apptaoo,Ccntory£,oftj, Inc, f,ew York, mi 
* Sheldon Glucck and Eleanor Glucck. VtiraBrl.nn r r 

Common»cal*rnnd,D,v„,o„ofP„U^„„„.Scn, YtMio ““P 
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howe\er, espeaally in the cast o! divorce or separation, to create problems 
of adjustment for the child wbch may lead to delinquency Studies of de 
hnquency show relauvely high rates among children from broken homes. 
The White House Conference report,* for example, shows that one half to 
two-thirds of all homes where dehnqucnqr svas present had been broken by 
death of one or both parents, or by separation or divorce 
In interpreting these figures, one must reahze that about a third of all 
homes arc broken by the time the child reaches the adolescent jouih period, 
so that these figures are not so alarming as they appear on the surface. For 
c-xample, the Bell study of ^^aryland youth, sixteen to twenty four years of 
age, showed that 323 per cent had experienced breaks in their families.'' 
The father was twice as likely to be nusstog from the family as the mother 
The rate of broken homes is much higher in large urban areas than in 
smaller places and farming communities, primarily because of higher di 
vorce rates among urban dwellers 

At a younger age broken homes are somewhat less frequent A study* 
of 7,278 boys in Chicago public schools showed that the percentage from 
broken homes varied from 253 to 38i> per cent, depending on the age of 
the boys studied The White House Conference study of 1930 found that 
21 per cent of all adolescents studied (the sample included both rural and 
urban young people) came from broken homes 
The hfidccntury White House Conference on Children and Vouth, held 
m December, 19?0, show-cd that m the nation 132 per cent of all children 
and )outh under eighteen were hving with only one parent or with neither 
parent (Fig 22) At that time 1300,000 children and jouth had a widowed 
parent, 900000 a divorced parent, and 1300,000 a parent away from home 
working, m the armed forces, m hospitals, or separated Of those with both 
parents, some 6,000000 were with a stepparent because of the remarriage of 
one or of both parents 

The older the child the grcorct the Iikelihcxjd that he cmU have gone 
through a major break in the famil) and suffered from the strain of it 
Adding to the load of family tensions produced by husband-and n.fe 

’’Op at pp 212 236 , c i 

’ Honsrd M Ml YoMh Ttll Thar Sic, pp I»-20 Amenan Coiinnl on Eilno 


jon \\ ashmgton D C. 1933 , r, t cc cc 

•Clifford R Shaw and H D McKay, SooJ 
166-277, Vol 2 of.the Report on the C»u«» of Cnnie. U3 Covemmenr Pnnooff 


Washington, DC., 1931 
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is the neglect of children by parents. Women ha-.e increasingly 
entered the work world, and whde many manage to work and supervise 
their children adequately, others do noL We have reached a point where 
one in five mothers with children and adolescents under eighteen years of 
age work outside the home (sec Fig. 23). 



Fjc 11. CKe js Eight of Ovt Childmm and Youth undui 18 Ltvm Apait taom 
One o» Both pAHENTi. 

l^OOpOO had a widowed parent, 900,000 had a divorced parent, and 1,500POO had 
a parent away from home. Of the 39,000j000 living with both parents, 6,000,000 were 
with stepparents because of remarriage. {MiJcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth ) 


The relationship beween the broken or disorganized home and delin- 
quency is a logical one. The absence of one parent removes one source of 
authority. The remaining member of the family usually has to be the bread- 
winner,* so that even his authority b removed during working hours. In 
many cases the break in the fcimily b followed by remarriage of the remam- 
ing parent. In these cases children must adjust to stepparents. 

In the case of divorce, desertion, or separation, the child may lose his 
faith in the integrity of adults and in the moral codes It ts not at all unusual 

* The soaal security prograia, with its aid to dependent children, has helped greatly 
at this point. 
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and was always good to me whether I was on his side or mother’s I loved my 
father too much to grow to hate him because of what my mother had told 
me Eventually I discovered for myself that all my mother’s claims against my 
father were false This was fortunate, for had I continued to believe my mother, 
perhaps my attitude toward men would have become the same as hers and I 
could ha\e spoiled an otherwise happy marriage of my own because of it 

The careful study of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck “ matches delinquent 
and nondclinquent boys for soaocconomic characteristics, studying their 
home background and facts of their personality and experience While this 
study does not present the final answer to the quesuon of relationships be 
tween family patterns and delinquency, its conclusions certainly must be 
weighed more heavily than those of many studies with less carefully con 
trolled samples 

This study found, with regard to home conditions, that the delinquents 
were in homes where the families had been more mobile and in homes that 
had a greater dearth of sanitary faaliucs, had been more overcrowded and 
had been kept less tidy The families of the delinquent group had more 
often been dependent on relief agencies for support, and their standard of 
hving and income were lower Delinquents were found to be more often 
making that homes with people other than their own parents, and to come 
more often from separated or dtvorod persons, or from parents who had 
never been married to each other, or who were no longer living The study 
show s that, by and large, the “under the roof conditions of the delinquent 
youth were worse than those of the nondclmqucnt youth 
The delinquent youth’s family also differed from the nondclmqucnt m 
ability or willingness of parents to assume family responsibilities Parents of 
delinquents were not only more often on relief but were more often de 
pendent because of the unwillingness of the breadwinner to assume re 
sponsibiliiy rather than because of unforeseeable crisis They were more 
often aflliacd by emotional disturbance, drunkenness, criminality, physical 
ailments, or mental retardation 

The delinquents’ parents differed from the nondelinquents’ parents in 
basic character structure and m the dynamic pattern of parcnt<hild relauon 
ships 

Not only did the delinquents more often live with foster parents or step- 
parents or with relatives, indicaung that their original home had been 
broken, but they were often the victims of indifference or hostility of mothers 

>*Loc nr 
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or fathers and were, as a consequence, less attached to their parents Often, 
tins pattern of lack of uarmth toward family members extended to brothers 
and sisters This cmouonal deprivation led the delinquent boy to feel that 
his parents were not concerned about his welfare Consequently, he made 
little attempt to emulate or respect his parents 
fn the delinquent home the pattern of discipline was more often erratic 
It ranged from extreme physical punishment to great laxity Also, parents 
of the delinquents Here less consistent and kindly m their disciphnary 
practices 

The Gluecks conclude 

It seems clear, therefore, that the delinquent boys, far more than the non 
delinquents, grew up m a family atmosphere not conducive to the development 
of emotionally well integrated, happy youngsters, conditioned to obedience to 
legitimate authority ** 

Truancy The Gluecks found that truancy was the first and most fre 
quent manifestation of maladjustment among some 70S delinquents who 
misbehaved m school Misbehavior in school usually started earlier among 
the delinquents than among the nondehnquents and tvas much more fre 
quent 

The Gluecks found also that the delinquents were generally more retarded 
in school than the nondelinquents, had a greater dislike for school, its re 
stnciions, and its work program They were more often interested m 
dropping out of school and less interested in considering going on to high 
school, trade school, or other specialized torms of education 
Delinquents generally were more interested in activity and less m logical 
reasoning and persistent effort 

Truancy has been called the kindergarten of delinquency” This is a 
significant fact that is worthy of some anal) sis 
I Lack of desire to attend school by the child is hkely to be symptomatic 
of maladjustments in his relationships with the school, and of a lack of 
authority in the home Often in the school relationship there is a failure to 
learn or inability to learn In many cases problems of personal rclauonship 
between pupil and teacher arc basic, 
p 133 

*“/ir</.Ch2p 12 . „ j ,/ t 

For an cxcelJenr discu5sjon of this problem, see Walter C. Reckless and Mapheus 
Smith, Jtii/enile Delinquency McGrawHill Book Company, Inc, Kw york, 1932 
Sec also the works of William Healy and fais colleagues 
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Z Truanc) is usually not an individual offense It immediately brings 
into question the character of the child s play group 

3 Truancy, as it has been handled by traditional police methods of the 
school, gives the child the ps) chological experience of being considered a 
lawbreaker Withal this leads to the development of attitudes of conflict, 
defiance, and deception 

4 If truancy is persisted in, these attitudes of defiance of the school author 
ity may readily come to include defiance of avil aulhorit) 

5 The scCTctivc nature of truancy makes certain kinds of petty dehn 


quency easy 

A more soaal approach to the whole problem of truancy would seem to 
be the first step in reconstruenon In place of the traditional truant officer 
must come the case worker who approaches the situation not from a stand 
point of punishing the child or foremg conformity to school regulations but 
who, as a ease worker, analyzes the child $ home, school, and plaj -group 
assoaations, and attempts to correct the faaors that have made him dislike 
schooL In many schools the visiting teacher is a regular staff member, one 
of whose major functions u to handle the problem of truancy 

Healy and his colleagues behevc that to do away with truancy is to take 
a long step in the direction of doing away with delinquency “because it is 
so common to find stealing, staying out at nights, and sexual misbehavior 
associated with truancy " 

Frarfranon as a Factor In our grandparents’ tunc the older adolescent 
boy m the rural school was often a major problem. He dominated the 
youn^ children even tried to rule the teacher In many communiucs he 
the teacher out. Terrorum someumes prevailed if the gang of older 
toys chose to take vengeance on some neighbor they disliked Breaking up 
the revival meeting by chasing the evangelist out of the community was a 
rommon prank. Even a generation ago in some communities this kind of 
behavior persisted 


It probable *ar such behavior u mdicauve of the stagnant ejtpen 
ena o you The coming of the mouon piaurc, the grotvth of the high 
wi* IIS program of exuacurnojar activities, the interscholasnc ad. 

emotional expression and group 
rrowT’ ^ ll' “ l>=™g on the reduction of this fcmd of school 
ptobl™. as well as a mnd-ncy m change die character of youthful pranks. 

Ine, „ You,/, p 37. Alfred A. Kaoph 
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Dcstructncncss of property by )outh at Halloween and on less celebrated 
occasions has declined 

Yet, lodaj man) rural )oung people base too few recreauonal opportum 
lies Tor example, a study “ of 230 youth m a prosperous wheat county of 
Washington showed that 83 per cent of rural high school youth felt that 
recreational opportunities were loo few in their community Asked why, 
half of these young people mentioned lack of faahtics, of suitable meeting 
places, and of equipment, and almost as many also mentioned lack of under- 
standing by parents and other adults in the community 

Commenung on the problems of frustrated youth, Weaver” stales that 
they react cither by struggle or by resignation Strong youth who are denied 
a chance for work may substitute crime, labor racketeering, or strike break 
mg, denied marriage and home, the) may substitute migrauon and sexual 
promiscuity Less heroic souls submit to dependency and idleness, he believes. 


EXTENT OF JUVENILE CRmC 

Th« no adequate «a„«,ea ,n the field o£ enm.nal P« 

tteularly m the area of juven.le delmqueney One of the a, ms of handhng 
modern , oven, les ts to protect chddren from betng marked as ct.m-"“^ ^s 
a eonsequenee, fingerpr.nts are no. usually taken and often no pubhc record 

of an offense is made , . tn 

In sptte of th,s. there ts ev.denee that enmmal --- ^eg,^ ^ 
1930, the Federal Bureau of 

793,671 persons ssho had ^ of 

tabulations of fingerprints in this 

fraud, eounterfetttng, recetvmg stolen properqt. and 

-r-™, Acnvmcs of Rural Youth m a Sparsely 
“Carol (Urson) Stone, Xeisurc * ^ Expenment StJtion Ctrculur 53, 

Settled Wheat County. Washington Agrt 

Pullman, Wash , December. 1947 . i|-r«,sDect and Prospect, Annals of the 

-W Wallace ^Wa^er. Modern You^R^^P^ j_5^ ,937 

American Academy of Political an ^ u,„gtoii. DC, “Uniform Cninc Reports or 
"Federal Bureau of Investigation, * . 21 106-109, 19>0 

the United States and Its Possessions, 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



In thu study o£ crime, the FBI found (hat 305 per cent of olTcnden were under 
twenty five years of age. (Federal Bureau of InteiUgaiion) 


A SUMMARY OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF JUVENILE DEUNQUENTS 

The GlucclkS, after their extensive study of a matched sample of dclin 
quents and nondelinqucnts, came as near to a generalization concerning 
the characteristics of delinquents as a group as has yet been done 
They say ** 

Th» delinquents as a group as distinguishable from the nondchnquents 
(1) physically, m being essentially mesomorphic in consutution (solid, closely 
knit, muscular), (2) temperamcnully, in being restlessly caetgeuc, impulsive, 
extroverted, aggressive, dcstcuciive (often sadistic) — trails which may be re 
lated more or less to the erratic growth pattern and its physiologic correlates 
or consequences, (3) in attitude, by bemg hostile, defiant, resentful, suspicious, 
stubborn, socially assertive, adventurous, unconventional, nonsubmissive to 
authority, (4) psychologically, m tending to direct and concrete, rather than 
«Op at pp 281-2S1 
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symbolic, intellectual expression, and m being less methodical in their approach 
to problems, (5) soaoHculturaUy, in having been reared to a far greater went 
than the control group in homes of little understanding, affection, stability, 
or moral fibre by parents usually unfit to be effccuve guides and protectors or, 
according to psychoanalytic theory, desirable sources for emulation and the 
construction of a consistent, svcll balanced, and socially normal superego dur 
mg the early stages of character dc\elopmcnt While in mdividual eases the 
stresses contributed by any one of the abo\e pressure areas of dissocial-behauor 
tendency may adequately account for pcnistcnce in delinquency, in general the 
high probability of delinquency is dependent upon the interplay of the condi 
tjons and forces from all these areas 

In the exciting, stimulating, hut linlc-conlrolled and culturally inconsistent 
cnsironmcnt of the underprivileged area, such boys readily give expression to 
their untimed impulses and their sclf-ecntered desires by means of various 
forms of delinquent behavior Their tendencies toward uninhibited energy 
expression are deeply anchored tn soma and psyche and m the malformations 
of character dunng the first few years of life 


YOUTH AND THE LAW 

The American Youth Commission distmguisbcd between conforming 
citizenship, which is the essence of social control, and contributory ciuzen 
ship, which implies discharge of obligations of the ciuzen 
Great leniency is shown m America toward youth who fail m the ohhga 
tions of conforming atizcnship Even greater leniency of soaal attitudes 
toward these youth, who arc considered incapable of making political dcci 
sions until they are twenty years of age, was recommended by the American 
Youth Commission The commission felt that, with all the increase m 
leniency toward juvemlc conduct that has come with the new social philos 
tijfay, "Cfe toe l-Cio to ytiavd?. zwi toa d/aw to tefneoex 

A youth who finds himself m difficulty with the law should not be pro- 
ceeded against as a public enemy, he should be taken in hand and re-educated 
as a public asset, the state supplying the parental care and discipline which 
has been lacking 

ThE commission further sanctioned recommendations of the American 
Law rnstitutc concerning a viral reform in our system of criminal justice 
as It deals with young people The mstimte proposed that each state create 

"IhJ p 200 
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a youth-correction authority *® to handle the cases of convicted young people 
above juvenile-court age The authority would hire social workers, psycho! 
ogists, and educators who would stud) the background of youthful criminals 
and their capaciues for improvement and would apply saentific measures 
for their relubilitation Every effort would be made to return them to so- 
ciety New places of detenuon for youth who are awamng trial would be 
developed so that they would not be thrown mto the jails and prisons to 
assoaatc with experienced criminals 

Following this pattern, the California Youth Authority was aaually 
established in 1941, modeled after a plan developed by the American Law 
Institute It was put in operation in 1944 
It gave the Youth Authority the function of admmistcnng the juvenile 
correctional activities of the state The broad aim of the act was to substi 
tme for retributive punishment methods of training and treatment aimed 
at the correction and rehabilitation of young persons found guilty of public 
offenses 

One of us interesting activities has been the establishment of work camps 
for youth The Youth Authority worked out contracts with various branches 
of the suie and Federal government to provide work camps for the develop- 
ment of natural and scenic resources m parks, forests, and on beaches 
During the Second World War, amps were also established for using 
juveniles in the growing and harvesung of crops, and in certain phases of 
manufaauring in government arsenals, and in ordnance depots ** 

The ■^outh Auihonty seems to be one of the simplest and most cffcaivc 
social mvcniions developed to date for handling die eduational and re 
habiliiation problems of the youthful offender In 1917, Minnesota and 

isconsm adopted the Youth Corrcaional Authority Act, and m May, 
l9nS Massachusetts did also” 

p 300 

For a { ntory of the Cahfoma Vouih Authority and other artiviues in California 
see Lloyd L. Voiglt, Ifiitory e/ Odifomta State Correctional AdminutraUon from 
1930 to IWa San Franci«o 1W9 See particoWly Chap 4 Abo John R. Elbngrton 
Pro ectirt Our Children from Criminal Carem Prentice-Hall Inc., New York, 19i3, 
panmsUtly Chap 5 

” rof > diKuiiion o< «htr ipccul of prosrjm. and aco.ma and ipcoal in. 
O.mnon, for jn.mlr del.nqnmu «x Chap 13 of Nrglry T Tctrr. and John Ono 
PnrsriaTi, The Challenge of Delinquency Ptenticc-HaU, Inc., New Yoik, 1950 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH TO BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

In too much of our study of pathological conditions among adolescents 
and }outh strain, mental breakdown, and moral delinquency — ssc have 
focused attention upon symptoms of the disease rather chan trying to arrive 
at an understanding of causes We have mistaken the symptom for the dis 
ease and base attempted to cure the symptom rather than remosc the cause 
Our approach has been comparable to the approach that the medical pro- 
fession once made to the problem of allergies Once they were content to 
sahe the rash, now thej remove the strawberry, which produces it, from 
the diet and the rash nc\cr appears 

As we have come to understand that juvemie behavior problems reflect 
maladjustments of the child m his social relationships rather than mnate 
meanness, we realize that the cure lies primarily not m punishing the child 
for hts failure but m a complete analysis and understanding of the social 
forces that operate to make him at odds with life This leads to an attempt 
to rearrange these social forces as a means to changing his reactions to his 
environment 

So ^^e approach problems of delinquency not with the technique of clip- 
ping the ears of the delinquent youth or making a public example of the 
delinquent girl by sewing upon her garment the scarlet letter but by tearing 
down slums and destroying disintegrated communities and by building there 
decent homes and playgrounds, by substituting for the pool hall and alley 
supervised recreation in parks and playgrounds In the place of vandahsm 
which led to destruction in a quest for thrills, wc have subsututed the athletic 
program with competitive games which give the child and youth the same 
thrill of group conflict, the same sense of m group unity 
The child who obviously suffers in his social relationships becomes the 
subject for a mental hygiene approach rather than for punishment or further 
torture by group isolation produced by ridicule or criticism In the place of 
punishment has come guidance for maladjusted children in the school and 
for the more pathological m the juvenile court, supplemented by the proba 
tion system 

It is recognized that these newer approaches arc but in their infancy, and 
the tasks they must accomplish have barely been undertaken, but at least 
they point m the direction of a better day for guiding the adolescent and 
youth who are struggling with the problem of attaining an aeeepiabJe 
morality 
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Few individuals are made better by punishment, group isolation, or pub 
he exposure The logic o£ these devices is to warn others, but such warnings 
are almost always given at the expense of destroying the person who is 
made an example The only way an individual is made better is by acquiring 
new behavior patterns, by reorganization of his values and goals, by sub 
siituting new incentives for the old incentives which were responsible for 
his going in the wrong direction m the first place 
Prior to the days of germ theory, when it was supposed that everything 
that was wrong with the mdividual originated in his inward parts, the 
method of approach to physical pathology was to bleed the individual or in 
other ways torture or mutilate him to get the evil elements out of his system 
Once the germ theory was discovered, the approach to problems of healing 
became that of removing the conditions m the environment which propagate 
germs and to remove from the individual's system germs that had entered 
from external sources We arc beginning to realize, perhaps not fully but 
certainly more than ever before, that the germs of delinquency and other 
forms of social pathology among adolescents and youths are in the environ- 
meat, not m the blood stream, m the social structure, not m the ductless 
glands 

At all stages in life the person's atutude toward the sources of authority 
m his environment determines m large measure his satisfactions with his 
social group It also has a direct bearing on the sense of harmony that exists 
within his own personality The child who is m constant defiance of his 
parents or teachers is diflicult to assimilate m the social group and is likely 
to base a turbulent inner life The adolescent who defies moral codes, chal 
Icngci a reasonable authority, and fails to consider conformity essential is 
likewise difficult to assimilate m the peer group, to manage in the social 
institution, and is likely to be a person who lacks a sense of unity in hts 
inner life 

Many iimcs the difficulty in adjustment to the authority pattern is not, 
however, as we now recognize, ihc fault of the child, adolescent, or youth 
Numerous case studies show clearly that the difficulty is with the inelastic 
ami arbitrary authority pattern in ihc home or school to which no healthy 
vigorous individual could be cxpccicd to conform Revolt is his only aUerna 
tivc, as unsatisfaaory as this is hkcly to be 

A prqxr balance between forces of social regulation and the individual’s 
desire for freedom and exprcsiton u rarely achieved to perfection Social 
mstituiions tend to iKcomc sutic, «x:,al regulations fixed and inelastic. 
Adolescents and jomhs. on the other hand, crave excitement, adventure, and 
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new experience In too rigid social orders that fail to recognize legitimate 
needs of young people revolt is likely to be characteristic This is as true 
of the home as it is of the neighborhood, community, or state. 

The old philosophy of discipline, 'Spare the rod and spoil the child,' left 
the adolescent and youth no alternative but to revolt, pro\iding this system 
of disaphne was perpetuated until he reached the years of maturity We 
now recognize that the youth's revolt was necessary if he vsas ever to free 
himself from unreasonable parental domination So, also, in nations where 
the ancient regime has been perpetuated too long and gives too little room 
for youths to express themselves and make their voices heard, youth move 
ments have been characteristic Even ancient China has in recent generations 
had to listen to the voice of educated youths who make demands for ccr 
tarn changes in the ancient order of affairs 
Revolt can, under such circumstances, be sumulatmg and vitalizing Non 
conformity, when it is deliberately chosen, is a road to status and group 
respect, especially when many recognize that the old order should be cbal 
Icnged It is important that a progressive democratic soaety be willing to 
listen to the voice of youth, that they be represented m the councils of 
family, neighborhood, aty, and nauon. The older generation can sit by 
and allow youth to debunk the old order or can listen sympathetically to 
their criticisms and take reasonable steps toward progress Youths are often 
wrong in their debunking, but they are sometimes right But whether right 
or wrong, the importance of home, school system, or society giving their 
views consideration cannot be reasonably challenged 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW ^ND DISCUSSION 

1 Explain the origin of delinquent tendencies in the child 

2 Show how adult example may have a beanng on the ddincjucncjcs of 
young pcopfe. 

3 Give proof to show that the character of the community has a dirert bear 
mg on juvenile delinquency 

4 Explain the relationship of the broken home to delinquency ^^hat pro- 
portion of homes with children in ihcm are broken* 

5 Why IS divorce especially critical from the viewpoint of the child? 

6 Summanze the Gluecks' findings m companng families of delinquent and 
nondcJinqoent boys 

7 Should the school treat truancy lightly* Explain 

8 What neu acinincs have replaced the stagnant socal life of aJolcMcrts 
of yesterday? flat this had any bcanng on delinquency* 



22 q Attaining Moral Maturity 

9 CKitlme the program of the Amencan Youth Commission for dealing with 
juscnile lawbreakers. Has it been put mto cffca’ 

10 Show how our new approach to problems of moral failure has led to a 
rccasung of methods of dealing with jmcmlc dclmquents 

11 W'hy should we giie car to the complaints and crmcisms of young people’ 
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PART THREE 


The TransUton to Martial Adulthood 


It IS a long way from being a child to being a father or mother, from the bio- 
logical drive of sex to msutut/onalized mating The transfer is not well pro- 
vided for by nature 

The patterns of family carry over into adjustments of the child as he 
grows into adolescence, youth, and adulthood In a society m many parts 
of which one in three or four adolescents and )outh are from homes broken 
by divorce or death and where many more arc psychologically disorganized 
by conflict and dissension, adolescents are ill prepared for the momentous 
decisions our society forces upon them m the sphere of moral sexual choices, 
mate selection and marriage 

Adjustments in the emotional lif^ the phase of personality to which our 
society has committed adjustments in marriage, are among the most difficult 
and unpredictable in human experience Thej’ have proved hazardous in die 
extreme for modern youth Because love and marriage are idcntiflcd m our 
culture pattern with the goal of supreme happiness, failure is the more 
tragic, disillusionment the more severe 

Placing on immature adolescents the full responsibility for choices in 
the field of sex, romance, and mate selection might be questioned by societiti 
that have reserved these decisions for supervising ciders, but in America 
(h(s jTc'ifp' hss siossdy hsca wAcw JBfiV As* apest youRg i!> JJM-kr xbese 
decisions without sex education, adequate moral training, and tutorage con 
cerning the nature, responsibilities, and obligations of love, marnage, and 
family is presumptuous 

In no field have our soaal institutions been so negligent of the needs of 
adolescents and youth In no other field is the need for training so challeng 
mg to school, church, and home 




CHAPTER 13 


The Adolescent and Youth in the 
Parental Home 


FMOTIOT^AL PATTERNS AND PERSONALITY DEVELOP\fEe^T 

The modern family, in spue of supposed weaknesses, especially jn the 
urban environment, stili has more to do with shaping the child’s personality 
to fit group life m our society than any other social group We have sug 
gested that the child’s sense of security, of ' belongingness,” is a product of 
intimate contacts with the mother during the first two years of life ‘ Lacking 
this intimacy of contact, he develops a sense of insecurity which makes Kim 
fearful in faang the world This sense of security, which is a requisite to a 
sense of belonging m our society where intimate personal attachments arc 
customary,* seems, as we have seen, to come pnmarily from intimacy of 
personal relationship* If it is not built by the mother m early childhood, 

It IS diiHcult to build later by any amount of training or counseling 
With parental affection, as with many other things in life, however, the 
children who suffer arc both those who have too little and those who have 
too much The parent who gives too much m the way of attention, emotional 
response, and anxiety to the care of the child develops what is known as the 
"ovcrprotccted” child The parent who gives too little in the way of emo- 
tional response, supervision, and care is responsible for the ‘rejected ’ child 

* Chapter 4 

*ror a brief descnption of a society where such personal attachments are never cuUi 
vated and therefore never missed, refer again to pp 7+-?7 or better snIJ refer to Afar 
jjaret Meads Coming of Age tn Samoa Chap 13, Wilham Morrow & Company, fne^ 
New York, 1928 

* For a more adequate discussion of ifiis problem and problems of insecunff resulonf: 
see James S Plant, Ptrfonohty and the Culture Patten Commonwealih Fund, Dm 
Sion of Publicaiion. New York, 1957 
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Voluntary parenthood at the present penod is probably a factor m the 
atutude of rejection which some mothers have toward some of their children 
When women accepted all children as inevitable, they were inclined to ra 
uonahzc the increased burdens of more children than they wanted as acts 
of Providence and accept them with an air of resignation rather than of 
rebellion As parenthood has come to be voluntary, except as acadents may 
interfere, an attitude of resentment toward the coming of unnecessary chil 
dren is likely to be given more free play Some studies indicate that the re 
jected child is more common among foreign-born families and in Cath 
ohc homes * There may be some logic in these findings In these homes birth 
control devices may not be accessible because of moral taboos or financial 
difiiculucs, and yet these mothers recognize that others, because of privilege 
or because of lack of moral restraints, could have avoided having the child 
The result is a bitterness of atutude that afTccts the mother’s emotional rcla 
uonships with the child 

The ovcrprotecuve parent is likely to be conunually solicitous of the ado- 
lescent’s welfare, constandy treating him as a child, making decisions for 
him, duecting him in situations where he should be allowed to go on his 
own, or forcing him into a mold by stern discipline. The underproieciive 
parent is hi ely to take too much for granted, to assume that the adolescent 
IS capable of going his own way, makuig no provisions to safeguard his 
health, morals, or assoaations Both extremes, of course, are unfortunate, 
and the most unfortunate pan is that parents in their human way are hkely 
not to know that they represent either group Certainly the finding of the 
middle ground is difficult, although a frank, face-to-face talk on the matter 
with the child himself is hkely to throw considerable light on the situation 
if the parents arc wilhng to be thoughtful and face situations frankly 
Tbit 'iafajfiuuaa. 'hiai^ •dzK/en. yaitsto -a -iicti -dney arc 'numan Wngs andi 
as such arc subject to certain frailucs Because of their close idcnuficadon 
with the adolescent, they are rarely objccuve onlookers. 

The immature parent often preys upon the sympathy and cmouonal ucs 
of the adolescent and youth by calling attenuon to his debts to the parent, 
trying to get his sympathy and conunual allegiance to the home. Su-h an 
atutude on the part of the parenu creates an awkward situauon for the 
youth. The youth is !c& with two altcrnauves, neither of which may be 
fuUy satisfactory (1) to defy the parent, which is probably the more normal 
Mkiic Bernard, Amerjcan FamUy Behanor p 261, Harper & Brothen. New York, 



Th AJctmen crj 1 o»M »n ih Tjrtnul Home jrj 

courw. rt (2) lo i An.t ant rum Ini mm future pmjnul.uci of hppmeis 
arjt! n irnu! trjnt^cr lo adu!i jwfut 
Prrhjpi errn mrre arc the extet where the jt>uth hears an ahnor 

rrtj! a*{jchtnent tn the parent \hlw)U^h hr th tituattnnt often po together, 
ihjt II no* Itue Su'h a child ma) sente an oblipatmn uhidi is Urpcij 

iniapinar> an ! wh? h it p'lmanlv for the istitfaciiDn of hit oisn emotional 
attadim'-ut rather than for meetinp the nmli of the parents In these eases 
lilt tievtl of }*nrft»rxiut love rru> lie th^cuh or imposvbh 

The r^emal af* ’esrr/jr, h meter, rclatct his emotronaJ tiependenrc on 
jurenft Of orher familt m-mhers and seels dose emotional supjxrn m the 
ct mpantonhip nonrebted mcmlicrt of the peer pfoup Often he feels 
mfift comfwtahle with them, for they are pomp through the same itrupqlcs 
and less of him llict are lilcl) to he more tolerant of his rttcrsions 

to thildKnfx! patterns and of hit awluard itfisinp toward the talues that he 
Isoj-es to reahre m his rnanlmo*! In ihcte eompanjonijups adolcscrnti air 
their common with ailuhi, hare ihcrr ttjmmon ambttions and plans, 

iliivutt With their peers prohJetm that arc tiial to them, anahzc others of 
their pb) pruLpt or panpt who are absent, {tats their own ctafuatinns on 
the absent memlv^r t conduet and ad|ustmems, atust each other in maVing 
decttions, standing h) each other as the) face crises with adults or in oUier 
matters of personal decision 

C0\ft»0V f'OIWTS OF FR1CTI0\ l\ r4RFST-CHlLD R«-CT/0VJ 

Points of friction between adoIcKcms and parents redcct dearly the ex 
pcricncet and sallies of our culture 

Virginia Lee Wocl, Director, Child Guidance Clime, Seattle, Wash^ in 
dicaics that in a senes of interswws ssiih adolescent boys and girls over a 
fKfjod of fuc years* rr was found that the majority of students reported 
repeated condicts between themselves and rheir mothers Tliesc conflicts they 
found most disturbing in their life adjustments. From their reports 50 com 
mon Items of disagreement were submitted to the pupils they were asUd 
to check the points that were seriously disturbing them making them very 
unhnppy in their relationships with their mothers The instructions read 
furiher Check only those which arc causing )ou conflicts or which have 
so disturbed )ou previously that their effects arc still the basis of much un 
» •Conflcti of Atlolescenii with Thnr Moilco foirnal of Abnormal and SoctA 
/ijfAo/of) 32 JulyScptemher 1937 
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happiness m your life ” Students were given the option as to whether or 
not they were to sign their names A total oi 528 students checked the list 
The percentage o£ boys and girls checking each item is listed in Tables 12 
and 13 dcri\ed from Ac report of Ais study 


Table 12 Percentage of Boys Who Checi^ed Each of 50 hems That Were 
Seriously Disturbing Factors in Their Relationships with Their Mothers* 


1 Won t In me osc the car 85 7 

2 Insists that 1 cat foods which 1 dulilcc but which arc good for me 82 4 

3 Scolds if my school marks aren t as high as ocher people s 82 4 

4 Insists that 1 tell her for exactly what I spend my money 80 0 

5 PestcR me about my table manners 74 8 

6 Pesters me about my personal manners and habits 68 5 

7 Holds my sister or brother up as a model to me 66 9 

8 Objects to my going automobile riding at night with boys 65 7 

9 Won t let me follow a vocation in which I am interested 64 5 

10 Complains about my hands ot neck ot bagcinails being duty 55 7 

n Won c give me a regular allowance 54 1 

12 Teases me about my girl friends 513 

13 Insuts that I uke my sister or brother wherever 1 go 50 5 

14 Brags about m- to oih*r people 50 1 

15 Embarrasses me by telUng my friends what a good son lam 49 8 

16 Objects to my gomg automobile riding during the day with boys 49 0 

17 hfakes a huge fuss over friends of miiie whom she Jiles 34 3 

18 Talks baby talk to me 33 4 

19 Won t let me take subjects 1 want m school 32 9 

20 Insists that 1 b* a goody goody 32 2 

21 Shows favoruistn to my brother or sister 30 6 

22 Makes me go to bed at the same tunc that my younger brothers and sisters 

do 30 6 

23 Spends most of her time at bridge panics, nc , and is rarely ever at home 28 7 

14 Gets angry if 1 don t spend most of my tune with her 28 3 

25 ^ omes about my physical health 26 7 


26 Nags about any little thiog 

27 Insists upon nagging me regardmg what I wear and bow I dress 

28 Complains about how 1 comb my hair 

29 Insists that I go with fri-nds of her choice 

» limits upon mietfcring sn smlioE difficulties I may have with heads 
ard teachers 

31 Is cold to friends of mine she doesn t like 

32 Objeas to my going with boys or girls she doesn t like 

33 Objeas to the books and magaimcs I read 

34 Uon t I't me spend th- ntght with any of my fnends 

35 Investigates places when I go to parties «c , before I go 

36 Tells her friends th ngs about me that I tell her confidcntuUy 


26 3 
26 3 
24 3 
20 3 

20 3 
19 9 
19 1 
17 9 
15 1 
15 1 
13 5 
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The Adolescent and Youth m the Parental Home 
Table 12 {Continued) 

37 J?c/us« to let me fcuj the cfocbes I liLe 

3S Urges me to mate friends with childtea of important people m town 

39 Won t let me entertain at home 

40 Talks against roj father and wants me to agree with her 


41 Won t es cr let me go to the movies or dancing 7 g 

42 Treats me as if I were a child 5 2 

43 Won c let me attend the church I want to attend 4 4 

44 Urges me to beat the next fellow in schoolwork 3 5 

45 Accompanies me to parties, movies, etc 3 2 

46 Objects ro my smoLtog q g 

47 Fusses because I use lipstick 0 0 

4S Teases me about my boy friends 0 0 

49 Urges me to outdo others socially which I hate to do 0 0 

50 Objects to m) going to dances 0 0 


• The list of 50 problems was presenred to a group of 528 boj s and girls, 0 0 items 
are apparently those tvhtch apply ro girls primarily and not to boys since they difl’cr 
in the reports of the tsvci sexes 


Table 13 Percentage of Girls Who Cheeked Each of 50 Items That Were 
Seriously Disturbing Factors in Their Relationships with Their Mothers* 


1 Ob/ecfs ro my going aatomobile ndwg at asght with boys 87 4 

2 Scolds if my school marks aren c as high as other people s S5 9 

3 Insists that I eat foods which f dislike but which are good for me 63 8 

4 Insists that I take ray sister or brother wherever I go 82 3 

5 Insists that I tell her for exactly what t spend my money 81 2 

6 Spends most of her time ac bridge parties etc and 1$ rarely ever at home 75 0 

7 Holds my sister or brother up as a model to me 75 8 

8 Won t let me use the car 70 8 


9 Pesters me about my personal manners and habits 

10 Insists that I go with friends of her choice 

11 Nags about any little thing 

12 Objects to tn/ going automobile tiding during the day with boys 

13 Teases me about my boy friends 

14 Fusses because I use lipstick 

15 Pesters me about my table manners 

16 Worries abour my physical health 

17 Objects to my going to dances 

18 Insisrs that I be a goody goody 

39 Won 1 1« me take sabjeers J waot in school 

20 Refuses to let me bay the clothes I like 

21 on t let roe arrend the church 1 want 10 att«id 

22 Won t ler me entertain at borne 

23 1\ on c give me a regular allowaocc 

24 Inusts upon nagging me regarding what I wear and how I dress 


70 0 
69 7 
66 4 
66 4 
65 7 
64 6 
63 9 

55 8 
58 8 
57 8 

56 1 
55 6 
53 4 
53 1 
52 3 

509 
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Tabix 13 {Continued) 

25 Makes me go to bed at the same time my younger brothers and sisters do 45 1 


16 Is cold to friends of mine she doesn t like 45 1 

27 Shows frToritism to my brother or sister 44 4 

2S Invetigatcs places when I go to patties, etc , before I go 44 4 

29 Won t let me spend the night with any of my friends 4i 6 

30 Objects to my going with boys or girls she doesn t like 40 4 

31 Makes a huge fuss over friaids of mine whom she likes 36 8 

32 Gets angry if 1 don t spend most of my tune with her 34 7 

33 Won t let me follow a Tocatioo m which I am interested 34 3 

34 Objects to the books and magazines 1 read 32 5 

35 Aa:ompanies me to parties, moTies, etc 30 3 

36 Urges me to outdo others socially, which 1 hate to do 2S 2 

37 Embarrasses me by telling my friends what a good daughter I am 26 4 

3S Complains about how I comb my hau 26 0 

39 Insists npon interfsnng in settling any difficulties 1 mar have with friends 

or teachers 23 1 

40 Brags about me to other people 22 7 

41 Talks against my father and wants me to agree with her 16 6 

42. Treats ms as if I were a child 16 3 

43 Tells bsr fn*ads things about ms that 1 tell her coofidentully . 16 1 

44 Won e erer let me go to the mories or dancing 13 4 

45 Objects to my smoking 13 4 

46 Urges ms to make friends with children of important people m town 13 4 

47 Urges me to beat the nest fellow in schoolwork 13 0 

48 Coaplatns about my hands or neck or fiogcrnaik being dirty 10 5 

49 Talks baby talk to me 10 5 

50 Teases me about my gul friends 0 0 

• The list of 50 problems was presented to a group of S2S boys and girls, the 0 0 
Item 1$ obrionsly one which applies to boys pninanly and not to girls 


It 1! Rcl) that the amount ot duagrecmtnt tilth parents repotted depends 
on the age of the group quesuoned, the way they are quesuoued, and the 
particular questions asked 

The Purdue Opinion Poll for Young People,* from a nauonwidc sample 
of high-school young people, oonclodes that generally speaking there is 
compramely little clash between the older and the younger generauon 
They do find, howeser, that approxunately one fifth of aU students report 
tome home problems. Areas where there ts a lack of full rapport between 
parents and youth are illustrated by the following "I can't discuss things 

•Rrrortd m H H Rrm.-wi, and Lylc \L Spencer, -Ml Young People Base 
Ntf'jorj/ Riue.uon Attocuuon Journal Slirch. IKO 
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with my parent! 20 per cent say, “I’m afraid to tell my parents when ISc 
done wrong," 19 per cent say. “There is a barrier between me and my 
parents,” 10 per cent say 

I Hod Q Persoftol PfObSem, i Would Tolk a 
Over wiib One v Both Parents " 


On every occasion 


Most of the time 


As often os not 


Seftfom i scuss K 
»rtth p^rtnit 


Never 0 scuss ft 
with their porentt 

Fig 25 A Measuse or Confidence between Teen-acehs and Parents (Batetf on 
data from L. J Elias High Sefiool Youth Loof(_ at Their Froblemt College Bookstore 
Washington Stale College, Pullman Wash 1949) 

Ebas’s study ' of 5,500 high school seniors m Washington m the spring 
of 1947 to determine closeness of adolescents and their parents asked with 
five alternauves to check “If I had a personal problem, 3 would talk it over 
with one or both parents ” The proporaon checking various ahermtivcs 
are given in Fig 25 The majority of both boys and girls would consult 
With their parents 

^ L. J Ebas High School Youth Look at Thetr Problems The CoFege Bookstore, 
State College of Washington, Fullman, Wash, January 1949 
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Elias further listed for checking nine areas of senous disagreement with 
parcnu The proportions of boys and girls checking these items are shown 
m Table 14 


Table 14 Percentage of 5,500 High school Seniors Who Checked Certain 
Areas of Senous Disagreement untk Their Parents 


Areas of disagreement 

Boys 

Girls 

Spending mon-jr 

27 8 

24 9 

Friends 

7 6 

11 9 

Choice of clothes 

8 9 

9 6 

Atcitcde toward parents 

13 9 

19 0 

Outside aaivtttes 

19 9 

20 0 

Schoolworlc 

26 3 

12 4 

Fumte pUns 

16 9 

19 1 

Share of work 

28 6 

29 6 

SoeuI life 

14 4 

15 1 


THE PROCESS OF CFO R'/ VC VP 

There is little doubt that the average parent today is better informed con 
cerning his job as a parent than were his grandparents, but even at that, he 
IS probably less prepared to cope with the problems of the adolescent m the 
family because of the increased complexities of the problem of child rearing 
induced by a rapidly changing urban industrial, technological!) oriented 
social order E\cn the amount of knowledge the average parent has con 
cernmg the needs of adolescence and youth may itself be bewildering since 
the parent often has fears as to the consequences of a given kind of dis 
aphnary aaion or bek of u. The Lynds in their study * of Middletown indi 
cated that a prevalent mood among Middletown parents is bewilderment, 
a feeling that their difEculucs outrun their best efforu to cope with them ’ * 
Some of the case materials they assembled indicated that parents, m spite 
of the knowledge they obumed through training study, and consultauon 
with experts, feared they were making misial cs and constantly faced prob- 
lems that were beyond the knosslcdge they had been given There was 

S Ljnd and Helen M Lynd Mtddteioun p 151 Harcouft. Brace and 
Coenpanr Inc, Sew 1929 

*nti p 15 
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evidence, too, that many parents realized much that was gomg on among 
adolescents but, not hnoning what to do about it, turned then backs 
In the gradual shift from family, the natural gulf between the generations 
IS clearly shown in the following account of a college girl 

My mother sees a big change m me but doesn’t say much of it Id be afraid 
to tell her eierything I found I bad no one but an older sorority sister to go 
to She laughed at me at first I couldn’t go to our housemother or luy 
own mother They just wouldnt unde/staad 

Iq spite of the best efforts of parents, the family lacks many desirable 
qualities as a place in which adolescents and youths can grotv to full matur 
ity Parents almost invariably \icw the situauon from the standpoint of 
afTectionate concern and unwittingly throw protective devices around them 
which are restneuve Often, too, they fail to appreciate the adolescents 
awkward gestures m attempung to imitate adulthood My one great prob- 
lem is my mother,’ a college sophomore who had always Jived at home com 
mented in her autobiography VVe just can’t seem to get along Grand 
parents, aunts, uncles, and others of the great famJy, who are not so con 
srantly with the adolescent as the parents and who are willing to view the 
Situation more objectively, are much more likely to accept and encourage 
expressions of struggles to attain adulthood The more distant relatives, 
feeling that they have less at stake than the parents, are more likely to recog 
nizc the awkward gestures of youth for what they arc, evidences of attempts 
to attain adult individuality They may even flatter the adolescent and cn 
courage him in the struggles, whereas the parent is liable to be humiliated 
and bothered by them 

Even more important for many adolescents is the opportunity to have 
experience cnurcly away from the kinship group, away from all parental 
solicitude This opportunity may be provided by a work vacation on a farm, 
a period m camp or through opportumucs for travel alone or in company 
with peers At such limes, when the adolescent or youth is entirely under the 
supervision of others, he is likely to have the first and best opportuiutj to 
act like and be accepted as an adult In such situations for the first time he 
gets a new looking glass picture of himself as an accepted member of an 

^’Sainud Haig famwon, AdjustinoJl Problems of University Girls because of 
ParentaJ Patr-rm, Soaology and Soaal Refearck 24 262-271, January February, 1940 
case from p 270 , 

For an inrcrcsung discussion of this point, see Caroline B Zaebry, Rmotton and 
Conduct sn Adolescence p. 296 Appleioi^Century^ofn, Inc., New York, 19^0 
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adult group Sometimes work vacations of this kind on the farm, for in 
stance, may be extremely strenuous in that the adolescent is expected to do 
a full man’s work and in the competitive situation tries to keep the pace It 
js doubtful that the threat to physical health, unless the period of work is 
prolonged, is sufficiently serious to the health to offset the supreme advan 
tage of being allowed to sense the full acceptance of an adult role 
Often a sense of adulthood is encouraged most by accepting the adoles- 
cent as an equal in adult situations Such a case is illustrated in the follow 
mg account from a student paper in the author's collection 

When I was twcKc years old, my father, who was an ardent hunter and 
outdoorman, began taking me on hunung and camping trips I was given a 
small shotgun, and I still remember the first pheasant I ever shot and the 
thrill as the dog rctrie\cd ic My dad taught me how to handle a gun, the 
things to be careful of, safety precautions to lake when hunting with a crowd 
I became an cnthususiic hunter My first deer hunung trip was a real expen 
encc. I was the only boy among sue men, all friends of my father’s I enjoyed 
bstening to the men sii around at eight discussing the prospects of the next 
day, the big buck which got away that day, and all the other bits of ulk that 
fioated around the campfire The older men took a liking to me and gave me 
valuable ad\ ice on many phases of huntmg It seemed that on all trips of this 
sort there were a group of grown men and I was the only boy of the crowd 
This has played a very great inHucnce on my life. It seems that I have grown 
up faster, ha\c fitted mlo an older group rather than one of my own age I 
enjoy this very much It seems to give me a $*nse of superiority over fellows 
my own age 

In moral situations, also, recognition of adulthood is important Confidence 
and trust by parents arc essential m the adolescent youth penod If the adoles 
cent feels that his parents trust him to do the nghi thing once he has been 
taught what is right, he is much more likely to make the standard his own 
than if checked on and quesuoned continually regarding it 
Payne cues ten commandments for parents, the substance of which 
follows ** 


1 You shaU not work off your own complexes, inhibitions, and repressions 
upon your children 

2 You shall not continually make them feel mfcrior but always build up 
their confidence in themselves 

3 You shall lend car to his czplanauon before pumshment 
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4 You shall not punish as a result of your own emotions 

5 When correcting or admonishing you shall always say something of a 
commendatory nature or of disappointment rather than rage or bitterness 

6 You shall not deceive them, for they understand fully 

7 You shall treat each child as an individual person with his owm personal 
faults and failings 

8 You shall disapline them to accept responsibilities, to iace realities and 
truth 

9 You shall ducover, explain, and desdop the will to succeed in each chdd 
10 You shall set them a good sample 


THE JMPORT/tNCE OF SIB POSITION TO yIDOLESCENT ADJUSTMENTS 

By “sib position” we mean one’s position in the family of brothers and 
sisters Sib position is important to personality development Take, for 
example, the brother and sister described m the following account written 
by the sister Certainly the dominant patterns and mouvations in the life 
of these two individuals would have been different had Jimrme been born 
first and Jane last 

Although honesty, loyalty, truthfulness, cleanliness, and good manners were 
stressed by my parents, the fact that f was responsible for Jimmie seemed to 
me to be the first law Mother would look into my eyes and say, * Jane, I trust 
you to see that nothing happens to Jimmie.” Nothing did if I was around 
Because Jimmie was small for his age, and I was unusually tall and well built 
for mine I fought his battles for him, cned when he was spanked 1 did all 
his work for him in school, I made excuses for him — in fact, I tried to atsumc 
more than my share of the responsibility For myself, f do not regret the re 
sponsibility mother placed on my shoulders For Jimmie, f do ft u'as a great 
misfortune for him and also mother and daddy He Seated through his little 
boy ohys coo casny atref now Ae te Ax* mg x roog-Aw eiwte 
he has bad to assume the responsibJity for hu actions He has to do his o\\ n 
schoolwork and take the blame for his conduct; whereas I had always done it 
Zafe has always been a dream, and he is having a difficult time to adjust himself 
to the world from which we did our best to shield him 

A college boy, analyzing his failure to make satisfactory heterosexual ad- 
justments, explains it by childhood and adolc^cnt relationships with sisters 
m the home He wntes 

I have never had a "date” wnth any pA m my iife This may seem peculiar 
and class me as a biologically abnormal creature, one who « contrary to the 
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laws of nature It may be so, but I think I can easily explain why my bcha\ior 
IS this way My father died when I was six years old and left me %Mlh a mother 
and four sisters I grew up with girls and was attracted only to my mother I 
vowed if all girls were like my sisters, I did not want anything to do with 
them I think that the only thing that can change this emotional status is to get 
out of this community and out of the midst of my famdy This will force me 
to find some oudet for my emotions 


Gammon sense observation leaves little room for doubt that there is some 
social significance attached to being the oldest, the youngest, or the inter 
mediate child, being a child with brothers and sisters, or being an only child 
The question is, docs sib position m our culture bear any relationship to 
personality trails and to social ad|u$tmcnts so that one can generalize con 
cernmg these influences and be guided by them m his handling of the 
adolescent and youth ^ 

Common observation would seem to verify the fact that the parent mav 
try to hinder the youngest child from attaining maturity more than the 
oldest child, and there is much folklore to support the view that the young 
cst child IS likely to be babied and spoiled and, therefore, to face more diffi 
culty m making ad)ustmenis in adulthood Similarly, common observation 
would seem to suggest that the oldest child is more likely to have to face 
the problem of breaking his way into new situauons, pioncenng in the 
miual ventures outside the home, neighborhood, and community, and 
eventually into adult relationships He therefore may have to exercise greater 
force m making his way, whereas the younger children already have the 
way paved to these outside contacts by the older brother or sister To the 
extent that these common-sense observations arc valid, it would seem that 
sib posiuon might affect rather permanenay the attack of the child on bis 
environment and the relationships he mamuins with social groups 
'^c oldest child IS more likely to have had the experience of exercising 
authority over younger brothers and sisters and, therefore, to have had 
expenence m cxcrcumg dominance and leadership, and to have been accus- 
tomed to a^mon with some degree of prestige and influence m the family 
situation The youngest child simdarly, by vinue of his lack of age, expen 
cna^ and physical strength, must make adjustments on a more docile 
level and submit to the authority often fixed by the older and stronger 
rothcr or sister B^use he comes into a family plav group, he is likely to 
be more sociable than the oldest child ’ 
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The first child must not only teach his parents how to be parents, he 
must teach his parents hmv an adolescent must be treated and set the pat 
tern for transfer to independent adult status 

Many studies throw significant light on the cfi’cct of sib position on cer 
tain problems of adolescent youth adjustment Some of these findings are 
briefly summarized below. 

The White House Conference report ” presents the results of findings on 
the order of birth and personahiy dctclopmcnr It appears that there is a 
closer emotional connecuon between the only child and the parents than 
among members of other fiimihcs In famihes of more than one child, the 
closest emotional attachment seems to be with the oldest and youngest and 
least with the middle children These data also indicate that a close tic be 
tween parents is related to favorable personality adjusment On the other 
hand, this study concludes that, in the case of most children, order of birth 
is not a determining factor m the relauonship of parent and child 
It IS fairly definitely established that the older child is more often dchn 
quent. An explanation given by Sletto and Chapm is that older children are 
likely to be a block to delinquent behavior of the younger children, but the 
oldest child may become delinquent by playing the role of hero to the 
younger children It is also a well-established fact that, under our culture 
pattern, jealousy is a peculiar problem of the oldest child This uould seem 
to be explained readily by the fact that the first child has the full attention 
of the family until the baby intrudes on the scene and captures a major share 
of adult attenuon 

Hundreds of studies have been made on many other points involved in 
sjb relationships and their effects on personality, temperament, and behavior 
Results are often contradictory since every family situation m which there 
arc Uvo or more children is a unique soaal group in which there is the 
interaction of children and parents. The fact that sibling posiuon, however, 

IS a field of tremendous importance m understanding the adjustment prob 
lems of the adolescent has been most interestingly expressed by Bernard in 
the following statement 

If, standing on a crowded street corner, we could see all the adults about iis 
in terms of their sib relauonsbips, we would see not the seemingly independent. 

” White House Conference on Child Health and Protection T/te AdoUtcent in ike 
ramily, pp 237-243, AppletonX^fltury-Crofts, Inc, New York. 1934 _ 

'* For a discussion of this problem, see Bernard, op eil pp 224-223 
p 312 Bj- permission of Harper «c Brothers 
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self rMourcetuI md.uiluals who pais before ui. but rrbclliout little aiitcra figbt 
tng asainst parental disctimination, reientful btllc brotben bating older listcrf 
whose superiority in age and maturity frustrated their male egos, lealous oliVr 
sisters resenting the attention bestowed on little sisters, sisters of all ages ensTing 
the privdeges of brothers of all ages Most of us, on becoming closely acriuainted 
■With men and women of apparent maturity, hate found that in ccruin atf<cl» 
of their personalities they are still much under the mflutnet of brother or sitter, 
still smarting under childhood patterns It docs not matter that they arc now 
successful m iKcit own right, they must still convince brother or sister of their 
success One mans whole life is spent in achieving goals which hi» sister Uii 
consciously set for him )cars ago, he must prose to her that he can do it One 
womans life is shattered because of her ambivalent attitude of hatred and love 
for a brother who dominated her childhood 

Every adult who is reared in a family with more than one child realizes 
the significance of sib position to his own personality, for he sees within 
himself certain trails, animosities, handicaps, or assets that accrued to him 
because of his unique role in the family among brothers and sisters It » 
impossible for any family to rear more than one child and not provide for 
each a somewhat difTerenc environment, simply because the presence of a 
brother and sister inevitably creates a new kind of social situation 
Where one child is unusually attractive and pleasant and the other lacks 
these traits of disposition, the one gets all the favorable responses from 
casual guests and friends of the family The other suffers from the apparent 
neglect which guests of the family mamfesu This tends to make huu im 
table and makes him wish to withdraw further from group life, to seek 
escape and isolation from society The other child, receiving a favorable re 
sponsc from all social groups, is likely lo develop in the direction of wanting 
to be constantly with people because of his enjoyment of all the processes 
of social intcraoion which arc a part of this acpcriencc The parents may 
wonder why the two children have such profoundly different trends of 
personality development without ever realizing that the home situation, 
rather than any deep name differences m temperament, is producing the 
situauon through daily experience in the family 
The recognition of sib position m the cultural structure is illustrated his- 
torically by the widespread pracucc of primogeniture under which the 
oldest child inherits the major responsibilities of the household Under mon 
archies the oldest son becomes the prince In many cultures the oldest son 
has inhentcd the family farm or the wealth of the family, or inherited the 
right to rule the younger children when the ciders have passed from the 
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scene There still survives m American life something of this philosophy 
Studies of occupation indicate that the oldest son more frequently than the 
Others takes over the American jhimily hirm“ 

Other studies of the social ttnplicabons of sib position indicate that sc^al 
advantages may be doselj related to position in the family. Rowntree’s 
famous studies of the poverty qrcle among English workingmen indicated 
that the oldest child was at a disadvantage from the economic and social 
standpoints In describing the ii/c cycle of the poor family, Rowntree showed 
that when the couple married, they were able to get along fairly well until 
the first child came After the birth of the first child the struggle with prop- 
erty began and continued in intensity as other children were added, only 
to be relieved when the oldest child reached an age when he could be forced 
out into the work world to help supon the family As the older child added 
his income to the family, the economic burdens of the household were 
lightened, and the younger children profited by the advanced standard of 
living in the home and were the beneficiaries of better diet, better housing, 
and greater educational opportunity 

This same general cycle has been observed among immigrant families m 
America and families of native Americaas It has also been quite common 
among farm families, since the tendency of the average American farm 
family is to increase land holdings as soon as the oldest child is old enough 
to help operate the farm 

Interfering with this set of economic forces in our time, of course, is 
the compulmry schooling of youth until they reach a certain age One can 
not deny, however, that even today among children of the poor, the oldest 
child IS likely to be forced into the work world before he may have satisfied 
bis desire for and need of an education 


THB ONLY CHILD 

The problem of the only child has been given a grcal deal of study It 
was once taken for granted that the only child had a unique problem of 
social adjustment, that he tended to be a problem child Recently, however, 
since child psychology has entered into the training of more educated 

” W A Anderson presents daa far two generauons of larmen m ‘Tiie Transmit. 
Sion of Farming as an Ocoipaaon, Coritell Agnctdlttral Exfvnment Suuon StJJtKn 
768, Ithaca, N Y , October, 1941 

Seebohm Rownuec, Voterty A Study of Town Life MacmiHan & Co, Ltd, 
London, 1902 
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mothers and since the problem o£ the only child has been brought to the 
attention o£ more imelhgcnt parents, the only child seems to suffer no 
serious disadvantage compared to other children 

A. number ot factors probably enter into the situation The only child is 
much more usual in this generation than in previous generations, and it is 
possible that society is more tolerant toward some of his idiosyncrasies and 
problems It is recognized that m a period of birth control and voluntary 
parenthood the only child is more often from the home of superior social, 
cultural, and economic position and in the majority of cases from homes 
of superior cducauon and ability In spite of his handicaps, with wise dircc 
tion he IS able to overcome the handicaps of his isolation and make adjust 
ment to his environment. 

There is some evidence even yet that his struggle to make an adequate 
adjustment is more intense than that of others The fact that he fails in no 
higher pioporuon ot cases than others may in itself indicate real difficulty 
of adjustment, since because of his superior advantages he should normally 
be expected to have far fewer problems of adjustment in childhood, adoles* 
cenee, youth, and adulthood than die less privileged children of larger 
families 

ADOLESCENTS IN THE FARM FilMILY 

Sanderson, rural sociologist,” has indicated that the farm family permits 
a unity of relationship between father and son not possible in urban areas 
Rural sociologists have long assumed that the rural family was more inte- 
grated and unified than the urban family It less frequently ends in divorce 
There 1$ a larger number of children, so that the family m itself constitutes 
a play group, and there is more likely to be a family circle in the traditional 
sense w iih family members participating in joint work activity on the farm 
The total situation, in other words, appears to be favorable to a close eco- 
nomic, p$)cholog!ca!, and social unity 
The White House Conference report” on parent-child relationships m 
dicates, as we have seen,” that the assumption of the close tic because of 
this working together may be erroneous A lack of psychological and emo- 
tional unity was found m the farm home as compared with the aty home 

“D^nght Sanderson “Pural Familr** Journal of Home Economies Vol 29, April, 
1937 

” Op at pp 303-304 For a lummary of evidence see Part I of this report. 

Chap 5 
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OuJdrcn of urban parents tended to be more loyal to their parents than 
children of farrn parents, orn/ideef in them more frequently, suffered formal 
punishment less frequently, demonstrated affection more gencrallj 
The committee advanced the hypothesis that the economic tasks that 
impinge upon the farm home may rend to make parents taskmasters There 
are no doubt other reasons entering into this distance b«wecn parent and 
child m the farm situation Groves*' desenbes the violent emotions that 
farm parents frequently engage m as being a result of their giving vent to 
such emotions with contrary hvesiock The same treatment is earned over 

flrfjusfment ift Adofesceni-Porent Refotons 
Poor Avtra^ Good 

City fon'T es 



FlO 26 PAIlENT-TEE^ ACER AcfCSTMENTS »Y PLACE Of RtStOStiCt 
Adjusunents were poorest in farm families, best in atf families {Data from Nye 
Rural Sofiotogy \S 326, Decembfr 1950) 


to the treatment of children In the farm community, also, there is less 
likely to be the restraining influence of neighbors Farm children less often 
are able to convince their parents chat they should be more lenient, as urban 
children frequently do The urban child can cue the example of the more 
liberal atutudes of other parents, using this as a convinang argument In 
the rural community, especially the more isolated community, the neighbor 
hood patterns are likely to be so uniform that there is little variauon in 
parental practice, an arbitrary paternalistic standard of discipline may be 
the accepted pattern of the entire neighborhood 
Nje** &}mpared a sample of 1,456 city, smalltown, and farm families, 
his sample having been drawn from grades eight and eleven m Michigan 
schools He found adjustment between farm families and their adolescent 
joungsters poorest of the three groups studied (sec Fig 26, abo^e) 

«Ernar R Groves, Tir Rural MmJ and Socul Welfare Umvcrsiir of Oiiago 

^Adotoccni Parent Ad;usimeiit— Ronli7 a Virublc," Rural So- 

eiotogy, IS SShS99, December, 1950 
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Th= entrance of farm youth into the high school has probably done more 
to break down patriarchal patterns in the farm home and to divorce youth 
from parental domination than any other single influence Many high school 
values come to supersede those of the home The new generation seeks 
greater freedom, the old hesiutes to give it, fearing the demoralization that 
the new freedom might engender 

CARRYOVER OF EXPERIENCE OF THE PARENTAL HOME 

Influences of the parental home are lifelong m their effects on the ad 
justments of the child Satisfactory home life is the key to good adjustment, 
unsatisfactory home life is likely to carry over into the later adjustments of 
the child It is now pretty generally understood that a home situation char 
acterized by conflict and maladjustment of the parents greatly increases 
problems of attaining sexual and mantal maturity for children reared in 
this home environment Groves and Bbnchard make the following com 
ment ** 

In eiery case which comes to the attention of a psychiatrist psychologist or 
social worker because of maladjustment in the field of sex, unsatisfactory 
pareot<hild relauonshtps are to be found as a fundamenul factor. 

Thom also states ** 

There is perhaps no smglc factor tn the adolescent’s environment that is 
more important than having parents who are well mated and happy m their 
love life children are quick to sense the satisfacUons and dissatisfactions 
which parents get out of ihctr companionship with each other, and it is not 
surprising that their own future outlook is condiUoncd by these early ex 
periences. 

The White House Conference report,** like many other studies, shows 
that broken homes produce a higher proportion of poorly adjusted children 
than do unbroken homes Nonetheless, they point out the faa that £rc 
qucntly children from broken homes have well adjusted personalities, and 
children from unbroken homes may make only fair or even poor adjust 
ments They differentiate between the psychologically broken home and the 

** Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis \L Blanchard, Introduction to Mental Hygiene pp 
142-143 Henry Holt and Company, Inc , New York, 1930 

K.i:\iom,NormalYouthaniIuEveTyday Problems pp 65-66 Appleton- 
CenturyGiofts, Inc^ "New York, 1932 
**Op or,p 302. 
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biologically broken home It is possible for family members to be so far apart 
in emotions, sentiments, and basic loyalues that the home is m reality 
broken, even though the parents bvc together as a biohgical family. 

The White House Conference rated 1,957 urban children of native fathers, 
941 boys and 1,016 girls, on the basis of 33 indices of home miluenecs. In 
concluding their findings, they report *• 

There is almost no possibility that children from homes which rank low 
on the scale of home influences will have well adjusted social and emouonal 
attitudes as measured by the personality test or that they will rank high on 
the teacher’s rating of moral habits 

On the other hand, they found that, among children where home influences 
rated very high, the chances were cjctrcmcly high that the child would have 
good personality adjustments and that he would have desirable moral habits 
The effect of family experience m conditioning the attitude of the child 
toward marriage and his own future as a mate and homemaker is clearly 
illustrated in the following case history of a college girl who analyzed the 
experiences of her childhood and high school days 

When I was ten years old my whole character and attitude toward life was 
changed One night after I was to bed, I heard my mother and father quarrel 
mg, and my mo^er was crying They conunued for quite a while, and finally 
I was not able to stand it any longer and went in to stop them As 1 opened 
the door, I saw my father hit my mother, and for the first time fear came to 
me — fear of men My mother sent me to bed, but I couldn’t sleep all night I 
tried to rationaliac my father s behavior by saying that he was under the in 
fiucnce of liquor Although I loved my father, I hated him for this conduct 
The next morning my parents tried to act as if nothing had happened, but it 
was an incident never to be forgotten Never before had I experienced such 
fear I had never been afraid of the dark I had only been afraid of some pun 
wbrntw. that my pasttiVs mvght wvflset on roe, but I oaw ctpecieoced a fcac ol 
older men, and it has stayed with me until this day 
Shortly after this incident, my mother and father got a ditorce I moved to 
a large urban district with my mother and brother hfy mother worked very 
hard and long, but she was very unhappy and hurt as she w-as still in love 
with my father One night he called up long disunce, and she became very 
excited, but he only asked her about some papers She cried for several days 
after that . 

We didn’t live here long because neither my brother nor myielf hked it 
We then moved to another rural distnct which w-as twelve mdes from where 

pp 271-293 
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wc had lived at first My mother’s and father’s divorce was final, and he had 
roamed again, a woman sixteen years younger than himself I rebelled and 
told myself that I would hate her all my life I wouldn’t even go sec my father, 
although my mother tried to make me I was jealous and rationalized my 
thoughts by saying that she had broken up my home 

I soon discovered that people were blaming my mother for my behavior, 
and so I finally went to sec my father and bis second wife I tried to be as 
nice as I could, but she didn’t like me and I didn’t like her My next blow 
was when I found that she was going to have a baby This hurt more than 
anything because I had always had a hope that maybe my mother and dad 
would some day be reconciled 

Owing to the fact that my mother’s beauty shop was a financial failure, she 
v.asnt able to support us, and my brother and I had to go live with my father 
and stepmother I was very unhappy there Returning to my old home and 
finding another woman taking my mother’s place was very hard to bear 
Going back to school, I found my role m society a very diflcrcni one All my 
old friends regarded me with a queer attitude There was only one girl that I 
had developed a comradeship with m my childhood that stood by me 
I was now approaching the adolescent age and entering high school I was 
very sensitive and some older girls’ and boys’ cool attitude toward me made 
me feel very hurt At first I held my head high and put on a bold front. This 
from was a little too much, I ulked too loudly and became quite sarcastic 
I didn’t want anyone to think they could hurt me 
My home life was also quite trying I was used to certain habits that my 
stepmother didn’t have I was used to having a lot of love and affection I was 
paid very hide attention as my father was too busy to spend much time with 
me, and my stepmother coolly ignored me except when we had company I 
sublimated by putting all my interest in my brother and my girl friend 

I soon found this bold front I was putting on was causing talk and older 
people were sa)ing I would grow up to be no good, so once again I sought 
older friends and girl friends who had congenial home lives 

During this age, I palled with boys but rarely went out with them until I 
was a junior m high school I was rather afraid of boys because of the incident 
I had experienced when I was younger Because I was afraid that the other 
girls would laugh at me if I never went any place, I began going out with boys 
and enjoyed myself as long as I could keep them as pals 
While I was working at a curb service m the summer, I met a young man 
who was flic years older than myself I had a great love for him and thought 
of him as an ideal person for a mate We both liked to do the same things, 
and w c had lots of fun together A few days before school was to take up my 
moilicf wiotc and begged me to come to California lo live with her and her 
huiband (She had mamed again) She wanted me to finish my last year of 
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high school sviUi her I iiantcd to go lory badly but I also dido t ssant to hurt 
tny father The same day t got this Icnct. this boj ashed me to matty him 
I was afraid, for although I hked him tety much, I iias alraid of marriage. 
I ran away from it by going to Inc with my mother 
In this little rural district in California, I found the environment much 
different I had always considered mysdf as being from a middle-class family 
All the students’ parents seemed to he retired people, and for the first time I 
felt competition sharply I would hast to dress better and study harder to 
keep up With my new friends I soon found these boys and pirls were \ety 
fncndly, and in a short time I was parijcipating in many eients I «ts ex 
trcmcly popular s\ith both boys and girls This was perhaps due to my Nordic 
resemblance as most of the other people were from the darker races 1 was 
happier there than I hasc e\cr been, as I was with my mother who was happily 
marned although she still loved my fatfier 
r went with a lot of different boys m California and had oiercomc any 
fear or shyness I had e\cr felt toward them I still had a fear of older men 
Later my stepfather’s father died rn Washington and once again I went back 
to lisc with my father I again saw this boy I had loved there and found we 
both stiU had the same feelings toward each other I continued to go with 
him, and the more I wenr with him the better I hked him He was constant!) 
asking me to marry him, and many times I was on the serge of doing it I 
never did, because I would stop and think that my mother had been married 
twice, my father twice, my grandmother three times, and my other grandfather 
three times In fact, none of my irlatiom* marriages have been succesifuJ I 
haven't any desire for a career, as alt I want to be is a good housewife and 
mother ^^^at greater future is there for a girl? Yet 1 m afraid of marriage 
Thu boy got a good job in California, and although I am sure that I love him, 

I will never marry him because he will probably become tired of waiting for 
me to make up my mind 

Man) parents who arc engrossed with the problems of obtaining physical 
necessities or with maintaining continuous cleanliness in the home or with 
sacrificing to gain materia! possessions so that their homes will look as well 
as those of more prosperous neighbors should ponder scriouslv the cnncJit 
sions and questions growing out of the White House Conference siudi 
The pood home » not to measured, then in terms merely of rec-stitiet 
neatness, sue, parental cooditioni and parental supeniuon as one scale of liome 
conditions provides. Rather the home w to be defined m terms of human tea 
tioDships Docs the child have affection and reassuranee in the fan ly* IDi he 
secured a satisfyingrole in family life’ Is family hfo lumu'aiing and enr.cfung» 

300-301 
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Is control m the home based upon fuU and equal parucipation m the fam.lv 
council and tn familial objectnes or docs it rest upon formal and arbitrary 
discipline^ Do the rclauons of husband and wife, of parents and children, an 
of children ssith each other pmraote or impede the personality dc\clopmcnt o 
the members of the family? 

Studies of marital adjustment, as well as of family disorganization and 
divorce, also show clearly that marital difficulucs of youth and adults in an 
abnormally high proportion of eases toot back to difficult childhood situauons 
where the pattern of conflict was present m the home** (see chart below). 


Appraisal c* 
poftnls’ marriage 
Very hoppywdh very happy 
Happy vnlh happy 
VsryhoppywHial! clhcrs 
Happy wifh e‘*iers* 
yWsj*tn.Sflppyand 
«ry tfihappy iMm sa-ie 

* Except vnffi'very fappy* 


MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


Poor Far Good 



0 10 2D 30 <0 » eo 73 eo <10 lOO 
Percent 


Fic 27 Scccui or Maiital AojerrMEvr as It Reiatts to HAypivESS or the Paeevts’ 
Maksiace. 

The rating u bated on the combined appraisal of husband and wife of their parents’ 
marruRa It will be seen that young people who come from happy homes more often 
succeed in marruje (E W, Burgeti and L. C Cottrell. Jr. Predicting Success or 
Failure tn Marruge, Prentice flail, Inc , Neiv Yor\, J939, p 101 ) 


Adams ** also reports, from experience m a family clinic counseling service 
at Penn$)lv3nia State College, that family background is profoundly im 
porunt to manul happiness U is important to know whether the bride and 
groom base had a happy childhood, whether their parents have got along 
well together, and wheilicr the children themselves have got along together. 
He finds that “happiness in marriage runs in families” 

**L. M Terman, P/ycfsologtcal Factors in MintaJ Happtress, Chap 9, McGraw 
Hill EooV Company, Inc, New York, 1935, also. E. W Burgos and L. C Cottrell, 
Predict, ’ll Success or Falure tn Mamage. pp 9^102, Prentice Hall, Inc, New York, 
1937 

••Qi^ord R Adams, niow to Pick a Ma’c.” Tie Amertean Magazine. December 
IW, coadecied alio in The Readers Digest. A6 19-22. Iinuary, 1945. 
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These data, while they lea\e little doubt as to the pcrmancnil) abiding 
blight of unhappy childhood on adolescent and )outh adjustments, arc not 
a cause for despair. They simply call attention to the need for other social 
instituuons to shoulder an increasing part of the burden for directing the 
increasing number of young people with such famiJ) backgroundr Where 
the home fails, more responsibility is placed upon the church and school 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW ^ND DISCUSSION 

1 How does the affectional relationship of mother to child affect pcnonality 
in our society of close jaersonal-emotional attachments^ 

2 Trace the development of the oscrprotccted child The rejected child 

3 How may \oluntary parenthood affect the mother’s emouonal response to 
the child? 

4 Show how emotional immaturity of the parent may affect the child s attain 
ing moral maturity 

5 Is It possible for the child's emotional attachments to parent or brothers and 
sisters to hinder eroouofui de^e{Qpment of a nonfamdy, heterosexual character? 
Explain 

6 What arc some of the most common points of fnction between parents and 
children? Do you consider such conflicis »ne\iiablc* 

7 Do modern parents fed up to the task of gtuding their teen-age children* 
Arc their difficulties understandable* Explain 

8 Show how experience outside the family mx) ha\e a desirable miturmg 
effect on the young person which the family itself cannot give 

9 Which three of Payne’s ten commandmcnis do you consider most impor 
tant? Why* 

10 Cite possible advantages or dixadiantagcs of being the older* ch3d Die 
youngest 

11 In svhat sense is the oldest child the pioneer of the family? 

12 Which child IS more often delinquent* Gne posiiWe reamns, 

13 Under what conditions may the oldest child suffer from the economic 1/c 
cycle of the family? 

H Discuss the situacioo of the only child at it is view^ today 

15 Summarice evidence on the relame difficulty of farm and ci^ yoi-th n 
achicsmg freedom from the family 

16 Do experiences m the parenul home carry over, or ii tf- you*h free of tHm 
once he leaves home* Cue csidcnces. 

17 Hon Joct cfcticnc m . b-oVtn bon-o ‘O .’Uioirf r-x- 

Ijona! and mantal nan-rity* 

IS Define a "pood home" frvm thr raadpo nt of lO 
the u*tims*e ttaniition to adulchood 
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Sex tn Adolcscent-yotith Adjustments 


SEX DRIVE VERSUS SOCIAL CODES 

Throughout much of our discusjjon wc have stressed conflicts growing 
from the adolescent’s adoption of the codes of groups which stand for dif 
fercnt patterns of Lfe In a complex society this is a major source of mental 
conflict, emotional turmoil, and anxiety Another field of adjustment which 
is of basic importance has, however, been recognized Man is not on]) a 
social creature, he is also an animat possessing elemental drives, hungers, 
and organic urges. No society dares permit animal drives unbridled expres 
Sion The restraints of social control are imposed to protect it from the 
unwanted manifestation of animal impulse and to assure the orderly de 
vehpmenc of group U(e coward goals chac arc conceived to be desirable No 
society, therefore, has been free from the problem of achieving conformity 
of organic drives to social regulations, and feu civilized individuals have 
ever reached maturity without sensing the basic conflict benveen animal 
nature and social expectations 

One of the most potent of all organic dnves is the sex drive William 
Graham Svmner, famed student of cultures and ongmaior of the concept 
"mores” which has become so important in the field of sociological thought, 
commenting on the sex urge sa)S * "It may well be beheved that if procrca 
tion had not been put under the dominion of a great passion, it would have 
been caused to cease by the burdens it entails ” 

The adolescent period begins with puberty, which is nothing more or 
less than the coming to maturity of the physical sexual characteristics and 
the internal drives that gi'C them force. It is inevitable, therefore, that the 
period of adolescence will insoNc the individual in larious problems of 
sexua] adjustment in our hind of culture where taboos on sex exprcuion 
arc cxtrcmclj rigid 

n\jll.«nG Sumner, p 310, Ginn 4 C«ii;«n), IVwtort 1006, 
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The intensity of conflict for each individual depends upon the intensity 
of his drives, which vary with individuals, and upon the nature of the social 
controls that exist in his environment 
In every society the group must decide the extent to which animal nature 
will be recognized m the human bemg, and the extent to which it will be 
molded to conform to social definitions It happens that in our society social 
definitions having to do with the expression of sex, though changing, are 
still rather exacting The conflict between social codes and sex expression 
is one of the most intense forms of social conflict in the secret life of the 
individual The conflict also influences heterosexual contacts, for social codes 
still hold that sex relations shall be confined to permanent marriage rela 
tionships 

The conflict between organic drives and the sex mores is not confined 
to the adolescent period It is a lifetime struggle for many individuals in our 
culture as it has been in many others Confucius in his writings confessed it 
was not until he reached the age of seventy that he could do what he chose 
and )« do no wrong 

Various factors m American society have made the problem of sexual 
adjustment a major one In an urban civilization the child has no contact 
with the natural aspects of man’s nature— birth, death, sex, and rcproduc 
tion In rural society these processes, as observed in animal life, are taken 
for granted Urban children often face the biological rcabucs of man’s nature 
for the first lime under conditions of shock 
The existence of relatively free youth groups in high school and college 
has remosed the adolcKcnt from the guiding hands of adults In the absence 
of cfTcanc sex education, the immature adolescent must make major dc 
cisions without adequate knowledge 

The adolescent youth period is critical m the field of sexual adjustments 
beausc it is at this period that the initial ventures in forming emotional 
attachments to the opposite sex begin At this period in life puppy love has 
an important place in the normal development of the personality It shifts 
the child $ attachments for the first lime to an object of consuming desire 
outside himself It inspires him to give himself fully to another This kind 
of experience, which all men must have as they grow toward heterosexual 
maturity, is fraught with dangers from the standpoint of sex codes in a 
socict) which leaves dating and courtship even m the early years unsuper- 
vised ' 

Tlie adolescent’s first love may be intense, consuming, almost overpower 
mg, so Violent is the transfer of his emotions to some member of the op* 
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posite sex, no doubt its intensity is m part a matter o£ lack of experience 
Although It IS true that many adolescents, girls especially, have numerous 
emotional experiences with members of the opposite sex, often with adults, 
from early childhood up to adolescence they are rarely reciprocated and are 
usually secret affairs that find no concerted direction as they tend to do in 
adolescence Certainly they receive no social approval such as they receive 
in adolescence. 

As one has experience in Jove making, he learns to release his emotions 
fully only m situations where he is sure they will be returned With increas- 
ing age and experience, complete rc/easc of emotions to another is always 
accompanied by a caution lest one be hurt by the lack of reciprocation of 
the emotional experience 

COEDUCATION AND HETEROSEXUAL ADJUSTMENT 

The reticent, backward boy, even though he has strong desires for form 
ing assoaations with the opposite sex, may fccl too awkward or ill at ease 
to do so and may express his attraction in disdain and contempt, building 
strong allegiance to members of his own sex Girls may protest against the 
idea of marriage but are less likely openly ro express contempt for the op* 
posite sex Both sexes may replace normal associations with exaggerated 
dreams of exploitation of the opposite sex 
Fortunately, today most young people throughout their cliildhood and 
early adolescence and on into )outh assoaaie with members of the opposite 
sex as equals In many situations, most of them nonromantic in character, 
this background of common education and common interests provides a 
natural basis for conversation which in the final analysis is the medium of 
most love making and of heterosexual pair relationships 
The modern school mib its coeducational plan offers normal work and 
play situations in svhich the sexes, even though di/fercntiated and in a sense 
isolated from each others more secret svorld of values and tokens, can par 
ticipate with a degree of equality and naturalness It seems likely that the 
modern high school and college ha%c done more than any other institutions 
in modern life to disillusion our society concerning the inherent Merences 
of sex as such The oversheltcrcd girl, protcaed from athletic exertions, is 
a relic of the nineties She uould have been unable to survive m the modern 
school system which encourages athletic partiapauon for female as well as 
male 
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Many of the old mMhs concerning the wealjiesses of the female sex, their 
mental or physical incompetence, their inabihty to compete m work and 
pla) situations, ha\e ^anlshcd as )Oung people of both sexes ha\e mingled 
m competiuve work and play situations of the modern school system- Co- 
cducauon has, by its subtle attack on many of these old myths that ha^c 
supported malf superiority, probably done more to achieve a true democracy 
among men and women, a true cquahty of responsibihty, than the woman- 
suffrage movement itself. Moreover, the school system, m providmg a natural 
atmosphere fo- assoaation betw een the sexes, has no doubt gone a long way 
m the direction of savmg youth from the presumably dangerous tendencies 
toward homosexual development that arc implied m the failure of the youth 
to make a normal transfer of affection and interest to a member of the 
opposite sex- The approach of our soacty to a greater similarity in male 
and female roles would seem, then, to have been a gain from the standpoint 
of making easier the transiuon to normal heterosexual assooatioas at the 
period of adolescence. 

SEX ROLES XND PROBLEMS OF ADJUST\tE\T 

One of the problems of maintaining clear-cut distinctions in moral be 
havior and also in the attainment of moral maturity by both young men 
and women, but paiticularlv by young women, is the rapid shift m roles 
of the sexes, cspeaall) in the roles of women. 

The male role has alwajs been considered the favored one m our culture, 
but It was not unul a gcncrauoa or so ago that women began to strive for 
many of the presumed advantages that the male role brought In their 
struggles fo- cquahty with the male, they have gone a long way in many 
instances in imitating male behavior and talang over male vices As a con- 
sequence, the app'oach toward a single standard of morality has too often 
been achieved by women adopting men’s morahtv, rather than by men 
adopting theirs. 

A poll nude m June, 1W7, of men’s and women's attitudes toward the 
refened rok nd =>tcd clcsrU that more than a fourth of tvomcn suU think 
the maVi tok u p-cfcxabic. The quesuons asked ate as foUosvs 

-If JOU e^.M be born ose, agasn. saosJd be a man or a seoman’" 

(Lni'cd States) 

-If ,o-a had yo-ae eho, e, sshseh be-a man or a seomanJ ' 
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Table 15 Percentage of Men's and Women’s Attitudes toward Preferred 
Sex i?o/e * 


Group attitude 

A mao 

A woman 

No 

prefer cnee 

Undecided 

United States 





Men think 

92 

3 

2 

3 

Women thinfc 

Canada 

25 

66 

2 

7 

Men chink 

80 

6 

9 


Women thioL. 

19 

60 

8 

3 


* Qftnm Nrar, VqI VUl No 13 National Opuuon Research. Center, Umvcnicy 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colo , June 24 , 1947 

In seeking to be men in privilege, while clmgvng to the agelong protec 
tions accorded women ss tkc presunaed weaker sex, women txjday oieea 
find themselves m contradictory roles And at times they become deeply 
involved in emotional turmoil in attempting to reconaje overt behavior 
with the deep-seated moral training that is still more likely to be a heritage 
of women than of men m our ctiliure 

POINTS OF STRESS IN BOYXSJRL RELATIONSHIPS 
Boy girl relationships of a highly emotional nature begin in the )£afs of 
early adolescence and continue through the years of youth until maTriage 
In. a day of unchaperoned pair assoaations, begmrung often as early as the 
seventh grade, the problem of personal choice is thrust upon every adolescent 
The kind of choices he makes and the moral behavior he develops dc 
pend a great deal on the standards given him by family and school, as well 
as upon the parucular values that characterize the peer group itself At this 
stage, peer group pressures arc tertamly the ones of which adolescents are 
most aware 

In Table IS the proportion of boys and girls marking a check list of items 
is indicated These tabulations arc the results of a survey of some 5,500 high 
school seniors, made in the state of Washington in the spring of 1947 
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Table 16 Percentage of 5^00 High school Seniors Who Checked Certain 
Problems in Boy Girl Relationships * 


Problem m boy girl relationship 

Boys 

Girls 

What makes a good marrugc 

13 9 

32 6 

Making a successful marrugc 

9 1 

25 5 

Going steady 

11 9 

13 3 

Can t date the right person 

12 7 

12 5 

Not enough dates 

11 5 

11 6 

Break with (girl, boy) friend 

9 0 

13 4 

How much intimacy to permit 

6 9 

14 7 

Getting along with other tex 

12 2 

9 5 

Not having Cgitl boy) friend 

9 0 

8 4 

Understanding about love 

4 4 

10 5 

Should I get engaged 

3 1 

11 5 

Not attractive to other sea 

7 8 

7 5 

Right attitude about sex 

7 9 

7 3 

InsulBciest sex knowledge 

7 6 

6 9 

Going too far 

8 5 

5 9 

Sex problems 

7 6 

6 5 

Uncomfortable with other sex 

8 9 

5 2 

Wonder if anybody will want me 

5 1 

7 6 

Learning about tex 

6 4 

6 4 

CGtrls Boys) on mind too much 

7 5 

5 2 

Concerned about sex ducasc 

6 4 

4 1 

NccLing, smooching 

4 8 

5 4 

Proper tex relations 

4 9 

5 2 

Trouble over sex relations 

5 5 

4 3 

Petting 

3 5 

3 9 

Thinking too much about sex 

5 9 

1 6 

Embirrasscd afxiut tex 



(Boy, Girl) friend stepping out 

3 8 

2 2 

Can t Veep (boy, girl) friend 

3 1 

2 7 

Too many dates 

3 1 


Self abuie, maitutbation 



*^ot able to get married soon 



Can t cnoirol tex ietire 

3 3 


Q-Jiittng tchool to ga married 

0 3 

0 7 


SateCcJ! 


rJut ll.fh S M Yftrh Lw* St Thtf PniUmt, Uc College Doolestore, 
fgr ol V. itHngtoo. PuIInuii, Wi»h . Januiry, 19^9 
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It wjll be seen that the major concern is about what mahes a good mar 
nage, tvhich would indicate that even at the senior high school age young 
people arc more concerned about the long term consequences of their rcla 
tlonships with the opposite sex than with the immediate problems 

As one goes down the list he secs that varymg percentages ate concerned 
with each of the various problems of contact with the other sex involved in 
norma] dauog and courtibjp rdationshipr 

Masturbation and the ability to control sex desire, thinbng too much 
about sex, trouble over sex relations, and venereal disease are checked much 
more frequently by boys than by girls On the other hand, the girls arc 
more often troubled about the problem of necking smooching and what 
constitutes proper sex relations They arc also much more concerned about 
understanding about love, about whether or not to get engaged, and are 
much more concerned about what constitutes a good and successful marriage 

It would seem from this that girls have greater control over phjsical de 
sjre, and also that they are looking further ahead m this field of reJauonships 
between the sexes This bears out tradiuonal views on the subject, that ts, 
that men are more bkely to be motivated by impulse and biological desire, 
girls are more bkely to be lorerested in establishing permanent pair rela 
tionships that will ultimately lead to successful maniage and a home. 

This difference m attitude probably explains in a considerable part why 
the girl has to be the custodian of traditions of chastity and why she tends 
to determine how far each dating relationship will go Perhaps there are 
biological reasons why girls arc more able to appraise the present moment 
m terms of its consequences in the future than are boys, perhaps the dif 
fcrcnce is entirely a matter of tradiuon, perhaps both elements enter The 
significant fact remains that the difference seems to exist m the behavior 
patterns of joung people 

THE ESfERGEHCE OF STANDARDS 7V THE PEER CROUP 
With adolescence comes not only the natural desire to attract the attention 
of the opposite sex but also the initial stages of soaal approval for hetero- 
sexual assoaatioDS Parents often try to delay the time of daung wishing to 
retard the child* interest in members of the opposite sex as subjects of lose 
and romance, fearing that puppy love will interfere ««h school progrw or 
norma] work and play activities Today many also fear the love code of the 
peer group 
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The initial stages of association with the opposite sex are likely to be dis 
turbing to the adolescent m that the dating relationship is new and all the 
behavior patterns that go with it have to be acquired It matters not how 
much the parlies concerned ha\c associated m normal play activities as 
children, the situation is dilTcrent when the love motive enters the picture 
This new experience of dating creates m both a new social consciousness 
and a new self-consciousness For the first time the boy begins to think, of 
himself as a man The girl begins seriously to imagine herself for the first 
time m some of the roles of a woman 
Social training in our society, which makes no provisions for adolescent 
rites and ceremonials, gives to the adolescent little specific idea as to how 
he IS to conduct himself m these initial stages of pair association The pat 
terns and ideals absorbed in the home and schoolroom arc likely to conflict 
rather definitely with the romantic pattern of associations so frequently pre 
sented on the motion picture screen 

From this confusion of background and the accepted notions of the ado- 
lescent group Itself, the >oung person must, through trial and error, work 
out, perhaps with considerable awkwardness and embarrassment, the pat 
terns of associauon that are essential m the new pair relationship The girl 
who has an older sister may have the advantage, since the older suter is more 
hkcly to have a concept of the accepted behavior of the peer group than 
u the mother She is often a wiser counselor because she knows the halfway 
point between the conservauve extreme of the older gcncrauon and the per 
haps too liberal extreme of the younger generation 
Many of the definitions of what is expeaed in the assoaation of the sexes 
m the early stage of adolescence arc a product of the relatively independent 
adolescent group itself The public school system, by throwing a large group 
of similar ages together into a rebtivcly independent and seJWirectcd group, 
provides an ideal situation m which adolescents may develop their own 
standards and ideals of conduct without too much regard for the standards 
and ideals of the adult group Unfortunately, m many adolescent groups the 
more aggressive and less conformmg adolescents provide the focus of leader 
ship and set the pattern for the more passive and submissive members 
Often the leader m the adolescent group is the more precocious, adult 
minded individual who assumes many of the prerogatives of adulthood 
before the adult community is wiUing to grant them These leaders fre 
quendy succeed m imposing their panerns on a majority of the peer group 
regardless of whether the patterns arc aaxpted as moral and proper by the 
adult generation. 
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THE IDEAL OF CHASTITY AND YOUTHS MORAL STRUGGLES 

In early American society the acceptance of the code of sex purity as the 
theoretically desired goal was taken for granted For a period of at least a 
generation, dating back to the First World War, society has been diverging 
from this code The theoretical ideal is still maintained by the adult genera 
tion, although studies of the present parent generation make very clear that 
a considerable proportion of horfr fathers and moriicrs did not remain true 
to the ideal in their own youth * 

Studies of premarital sex experience make it clear that, over the past two 
or three generations, there has been a consistently progressive departing 
from the ideal of chastity * Tins greater tolerance m the mores, combined 
with the greater freedom of the youth group from supervision, places the 
choice of maintaining chastity upon ihc shoulders of the adolescent youth 
generation more fully than at any previous time m American history 
There zs httle doubt that the average youth of today by the time he is 
twenty has made more decisions in regard to this matter of chastity and 
faced more moral tests chan the grandparent generauon did m a lifetime 
For those who worry about the lack of chastity among youth, there may 
be some comfort in the statement that there is a surprising amount of it 
when one considers the confusion m adult values and the lack of clarity 
in existing sex mores It u a certain fact that such purity as survives, and 
there IS a great deal of it, survives because of deliberate choice on the part 
of many youth rather than because of any allegiance to a ngid code of estab- 
lished morality 

Morahty of modern youth is a rationalized, intelligent morality, or at 
least It IS much more likely to be than was the morahty of their fathers who 
acquired morali^ through a more or less unconsaous acceptance of mores 
which were taken for granted by the entire community 
The recent modification of commumty sex mores, in addition to throw ing 
great responsibility on the shoulders of adolescents and jouth for making 

*KatJicrmc B Davis, Faclorf m the Sex Ufe of T(tfentf4KO HunJeeJ liomen 
Harper S. Brothers, New York, 1929 also E W Burgess and L. C CottrelJ. U , Pre 
dieting Success or Failure m Marriage PrenneeHaH tec, ^e»v ^ork J939 Jlso. 

L. M Tcrman Psychological Factors in hfanul Hapfuness McCray* HiU Bool Com 
pany, Inc, New York, 1928 also G V Hamilton and Kenneth MacCowan, 

JFrong with Marnage? Chaps 15 and M, Aftcrt & Charles Bom. Inc., Nevr T ork, J929 
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moral decisions, creates for them many problems of adjustment in personal 
relations 

In the scheme of pair relations, there is no strict code by uhich all abide 
regarding the degree of intimacy that is discreet, wise, and acceptable Dcry 
pair relationship becomes a struggle, subtle or sometimes overt, between the 
codes and standards of the two members of the pair Every new date m 
volvcs the speculative element as to svhat moral code will prevail in the 
behavior of the other party This is more true of city dating than of rural 
dating, where a uniform code is more likely to prevail in the neighborhood, 
but even m rural daung complexities of standards enter as farm youths 
date with town and village youths and as various social classes intermingle 
m the pair relationship 

The new sex code hes placed upon the gnl most of the responsibilmes for 
chasmy tn patr assoc, auons W.th the mobihty of modern hfe, she no longer 
has the FO'Mion of Mmmumty supervision She no longer has the protec 

r oh,” gentleman, which was supposed to regard certain 

rights and virtues of womankind ° 

na?rel!r!°'r"' ■" >'« nnd in the 

had to be prepLrdTo wa7d off d7e»™'"'^"V" 

advances If sL , v ” ” advances or to submit to sex 

ombir of ma n, P“«y. »'ere ts the 

and m some cara fear In established ® 

and community acuv.ues ha^ fen "u '' 

person has a reputation, datinJmn L "f 

date m soaal s,tuat,ons^vC ihtv rd”""® 

prospecuve struggle of moral standa^iL^ anonymity make any date a 

JughX;~ny“;™:!jt'’“““h 

regard to sex behavior is core of U,ese“"’ ™ 

proach to a single sundard has been ach.eve?””'l““ l^"' 
a greater regard for chastity but raiherty the d' ‘’"''“P”® 

disregard for It. ^ f^rslcs developing a greater 

A purely tauonalistic approach to the ornM,™ . i j 
the conclusion that no single code of momlity 7 ‘’"h h 

P- a taboo on dleginmaey and whtch plac«^ d.e':;^^::,:" crddTn'l'f 
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advantageous social position Morality, from a purely rationabstic stand 
point, is a scries of protective devices by which society shields itself from a 
disintegrating tendency The implications of sex delinquency for the boy 
arc never the same to society as sex delinqucnaes of the girl If one con 
siders the ultimate consequences, sex morality, even with the most efficient 
practice of birth control, can never be entirely free of risks of pregnancy 
Sex delinquency outside marriage runs even greater risks because of the 
secretive and often awkward conditions that surround it The double code of 
morality has a basis in social responsibility resulting from the biological 
risk involved in illicit sex relations 

Unless we are n ilhng to remove entirely the stigma that now exists against 
the illegitimate child and its mother, accepting the child uith full social 
equality and providing adequately for the childs support and normal 
nurture, it is a little shortsighted and foolish to talk of a single code of sex 
morality 

Adults who accept the philosophy of die desirability of a single code 
should recognize fully the responsibiliues which they are placing on youth, 
providing youth accepts the code Like many other social changes that may 
be idealistically desirable, until the whole pattern of social morality can be 
modified, a single standard is dangerous 
In the midst of this compheauon of moral standards, young people are 
forced to make decisions with regard to questions of chasuty not only in 
their own persona! lives but, sometimes even more significantly, m the lives 
of those whom they wish to marry 

Among college students the standard of premarital chastity is still the 
dominant one held by both men and women as Table 17 shows clearly 
Both men and women ui the samples from two universities indicate that 
premarital sex relations for neither is their approved standard Esen after 
engagement comparatively few approve of premarital sex relations 
We know from Kinsey s studies^ that premarital sex experience is much 
more common among those of lower educational attainments than among 
those in college So we must assume that the standards of premarital chastity 
reflected m these studies arc much higher than those uhich prevail in the 
population at large 

* Alfred M Kinsey WardeU B Pomeroy and Clyde E. Mart n Sexual Dehamr m 
the Human Male W B Saunders Company Phtladdphia WS 
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Table 17. Perceotage, oj Student, (2,000 Miehtgan State 
in mi, 173 Cornell Untvertity Student,. IMl-lMl) li ho Checked Pa. / 
Attituiet on Premantal Sex Standardt 



Men 

Wosisn 

Both 

Approved standard 
on sexual relations 

Michigan I 

State 1 

1 College 1 

Comtll 

Michigan 

1 State 
College 

CoTiell 

Michigan 

State 

College 

Cornell 

For both . . . 

1 

16 

m 

■■ 

■ 

12 

9 

Koss fo' ciths . 

59 




6) 

65 

For oea only ... 

10 

la 

15 

B 

12 

16 

Between engaged per- 







sons only 

15 

IB 

mm 

B 

13 



• A£3ptsd froa Jcdsoa T ^Azia *cd Miry G. Laa3», Baildtni a StsrtsifA 
naff, p 121, Prectice HiU, lac., New Yotl^ 194S 


QUESTJOS’S FOR REVIEfP A\D DISCVSSIOV 

1. XSTijr doa cocSict centering about sc* dnro pig la our socety^ 

2. Has coeducaUoa tnacie relauonsb'ps Letw e eu the spes w»m nix»c nonnal 
and natural or the opposite' Explain. 

3 How has cocducatkia aEected our ideas of sex di5ereniiauon' 

4. Show how scr ro’a as defined by cur culture may affect prrAIcms of 
sexual mcralsty 

5. How may dadi^ hfightea sc* consdousaess’ Cite speofic problems io 
boy-^il rdatiouslups. 

6 How does the free assodauoa of the seies aSea ptob’ems of moral dcosicn 
m the area of sex’ 

7. Explain bjw thz lack of dan*y cf sex mores aficcts dedswas of ado’esceuts 
and youths. 

8- DaScuss the ideal of a iin^ standard of morality. Can it be defended' 

9. On whose shoulders does respota^ity for cbserring the code of sa 
punty fell’ 

10 How hare confecting practices la the fidd cf chastity affected p'ob’cms 
of mate selection’ 
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11. Compare changes in altitudes toward sex that emerged during the First 
World War and the Second World War. 

12. Summarize evidence showing that premarital chastity is stdl the standard 
of young people. 

For Selected References see end of next chapter. 
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Sex Education 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST PREMARITAL SEXUAL EXPERIENCE 

Some societies have, by custom, approved premarital sexual intercourse 
Ours does not. Perhaps this is the strongest argument that exists against 
premarital sexual relauons But many feel that they can defy custom and 
survive Are there logical arguments against premarital sexual intercourse 
that justify chasuty within the frame of reference of our marriage family 
system? 

There are, and while these arguments should not be preached at youth, 
there are occasions when they need to be presented, particularly to those 
who ate trying to reason out a pracucal philosophy of life and conduct for 
themselves And as we have observed, youth today must arrive at a work- 
able philosophy in the field of sex problems or become a victim of their own 
organic drives, for, unlike earlier generations, in this age of mobility and 
anonymity most young people have to face the issue of whether to have or 
not to have premarital sexual experience Often they must decide the ques- 
uon in highly tense emotional situations m which they are struggling des- 
ptely to control their own natural biological desires It is important, there 
ore, that every adolescent be equipped with some knowledge of the bio- 
logical and social risks he takes m such a situation 
There is no quesuon that premariul sex experience is much more frequent 
han m recent generations and that the attitudes of the peer group are more 

a°reTu 17 '' “ther hind, there 

eXsr - P- 

Jrd77T,' m promiscuity This is 

hardly an adequate control for the averairp vni,o,T a. » , ^ i 

j » young couple who are engaged 

and ha%c serious intent to marry ^ 5 & 
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2 Fear of pregnancy has also been reduced somewhat by the relatively 
great effecuvencss of birth control On the other hand, the high ratio of 
abortions among unmarried youth raises a considerable quesUon as to the 
cflectiv eness of birth-control methods as practiced in the secretive situations 
m which premarital sex experience must take place From the standpoint 
of the girl, this should still prove to be a major control device 
A study of 200 couples who had a child under one year of age at Michigan 
State Collie showed that two thirds of them had not planned to have the 
baby bora to their marriage One third had actually planned their baby, 
one third admitted carelessness in their use of birth control, and the other 
third were conscientiously mating the best use of biith-ointrol methods^ 
From the standpoint of social effects, there are these risks 

1 Premarital sex experience, bcatusc oi the unsatisfactory situations m 
which It takes place, may create an awkward relationship between any 
couple, even an engaged couple destroying the finer sentiments on which 
their romance is built It is extremely difficult under such circumstances to 
realize complete and satisfying sex experience 

2 There is ahvays the risk that one or the other member of the pair maj, 
because of circumstances surrounding the pmmarital sex experience or for 
other reasons, lose interest in the match More than one in three engage 
ments breaks rather than consummates in marriage 

3 Society still values chastity This is a fact that no young person can 
escape, especially no young woman As long as society docs have these atci 
tudes. It IS extremely difficult to engage m premarital sex experience without 
possessing guilt feelings and involving oneself in mental argumems uhich 
arc the result of these social pressures This guilt feeling is much more likely 
to bother the girl than the boy because of the different value that soaciy 
places on chastity for male and female 

4 In this matter, as in many other matters, youth must be taught to take 
the long look Habits of promiscuity persist and arc likely to affect marriage 
Feelings of guilt arc also likely to carry over into marriage Probably the 
greatest risk of premarital sex experience is its risk to adjustment in marriage 

Nature is not interested m happiness— only in propagation Man is en 
doued with biological urges which drive him to consummate sexual inter 
course and produce offspring But in soaety, the unbridled yielding to im 
pulse always brings disaster Human society is based upon the philosophy 
Hudson T Landii ProcreJings p/ the Conference on Campus Marrtisfi ‘Voang 
Men s Chnsiun Association, Champaign IJI^ May 5, 1949 
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of their parents’ failure to give adequate sex education than in any other 
Item of parent-child relations ® 

According to an early White House Conference report, the lack of adc 
quate vocabulary is one of the important handicaps to sex education for 
many parents Tliey do not know the scienufic vocabulary, and no decent 
folk vocabulary is available, there are only the scientific terms and obscene 
terms If the parents know only the terms that have been connected with 
obscenity, it is extremely difficult to approach the problem with children 
Often they approach it by vague hints concerning the danger of sex to 
health, morals, or religion and build up abnormal fears or stimulate abnor 
mal curiosity The session where sex education is attempted may prove to 
be extremely embarrassing for both the parent and the youth 
This committee reported that the three important functions of adequate 
sex educauon are 

1 To impart accurate ir^otmauon about sex as a part of the process of 
normal living* 

2 To establish attitudes which will guide the boy or girl in activities with 
the opposite sex 

3 To provide for the boy or gul an adult who is ready to counsel him when 
advice is needed 


In the absence of adequate sex education in the home, the youth must 
pick up his sex educauon from older brothers and sisters, members of the 
peer group, magazines, books, teachers, or other adults 
Table 18 gives the sources of most sex laformauon, as reported * on a check 
hst of five choices presented to 5,500 high sdiool semors m the state of Wash 
ington 

Almost twice as many girls as boys received most of their sex informauon 
from parents and adults in the home Half the boys received most of their 
sex information from other ‘kids,’ magazines, and movies A fourth of the 
girls also received most of thetr sex information from this source 

It IS an mteresung commentary on the schools that only a little over 10 
per cent of the boys and a httlc over 20 per cent of the girls received most 
of their sex informauon m the classroom 


•White Hwse inference on Child Health and Protection, The Adolescent ,n the 
FamUy pp 202-209, Applrton-CcntiiryX:rofts Inc, New York 1934 

’ '■ I f r P 29 Th= ColI.g= Boot- 

itotc. SUM ColUp o( W.*u,gwn. Pidl™.^ W».h , 1945 
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Tabu 18 Source of Most Sex Infocmatson for 5,500 Htih school Seniors 


Source of infomiatioo 

Boys, 

percent 

GirJs, 
per Cent 

Parents and adults at home 

38 2 

64 6 

Church, Sunday school minister 

32 

2 5 

Older kids, magazines, movies 

52 3 

26 7 

Class and supervised discussion 

10 5 

20 8 

An adult counselor 

8 7 

6 4 


The American Vouih Commission’s study of more than 13^ Maryland 
youths* shoNsed that most sex education of both boys and girls comes from 
the peer group rather than from parents. Less than 25 per cent of tvhite male 
youths admitted that parents had been the chief source of sex cducauon, 
whereas almost 80 per cent chimed their chief source of sex education was 
iheir contemporaries, which usually means receiving it on the street or in 
quite realistic situations Of the tvhite girU over 55 per cent cued parents as 
the chief source of sex education and 45 per cent contemporaries Negro 
youUis more often than white youths depend on contemporaries for sex 
jnformauon 

The nature of the comments of young people arc as revealing as the data 
The following comments are taken from the commission's report 
“I got It out Ml the street ” 

"Just from different talk around My mother ne%er would tell me anything’ 

' I've had a car since I was sixteen, so you know what that is *’ 

“Bull sessions” 

“From the gang I hang with " 

‘ In the gutter, where everybody else gets thars ” 

“I learned by experience ” 

‘ On the street corner ” 

‘ In Ciil Scours we used io tty to find out things, and the leader would look 
prissy and say ’A Girl Scout is clean m thought, word, and deed ’ Thats not 
right That’s why people Icatn in bad ways " 

‘ I got an earful h«e and an earful dicce 

• My mother is one of those old tuners who believe in letting you find things 

outforyounelf” „ 

Out of the gutter My mother is the most innocent person )-ou ever saw 

' Howard M Boll, V<,«th Td! Tim Slur/ ep. «M2, Amman Coimol on Edoc 
tion, Washington, DC, 1928 
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o£ restraint, putting of! present pleasures for future gam, sacrificing the 
moment for the distant goals and ideals that man has been able to achieve 
through the use of reasoning, foresight, and planning 


MASTVRBArior^ 


Students of the sex life of man indicate that masturbation is a normal and 
ncarlj universal pattern in one form or another among both sexes, probably 
more universal m the male sex in adolescence than in the female It i$ 
recognized to be normal in that it ts natural and as such a harmless accom 
panimcnt of growing sexual maturity * 

Its danger to satisfactory marital and emotional adjustments lies in its 
continuauon when the period for normal transfer to heterosexual relation 
ships is desirable Its danger to personality is in its mtroverted nature and 
m the sense of guilt which in our soaety so often accompanies it. 

The extremcl) secretive nature of sex problems in our culture, combined 
With the existing taboos, makes for a guilt complex partly because the prob- 
lem finds no social expression through discussion w jth counselors or parents 
who would be able to alleviate the abnormal fears and give guidance. At 
this point the conflia between organic drives and soaal codes is most severe 
m the whole range of adolescent experience. 

There a perhaps some logical (usufication for the Freudian psj chologists’ 
insistence upon the conflict betsveen sex dnves and soaal codes as being a 
£^1 point of neiirotie disorders In our hind of culture it seems logical that 
this point of view would have some credence. 

The problem is difilcult to handle ather at home or m school It must 
always k approached indirectly through the broader phases of sex educa 
non rather than by a direct approach which would only shock and lead to 
ereaier ' 


an'd’psyehX^°'-^c ^rcTS 

maniUianom^diologiii jLt TlT" " 

logical deselopSent, etc. TTat ihw a™ 

^ approach made more neurotics and mis- 

Samuel D ^3-553 „ V F CiUvcon and 

aho Alfred Kime,, ^deU B f 

ihf Human \fa!e W B SaumlffT f*°'*^* ^ ^ Martin, Sexual Behavior in 

one, w B Saonderi Comjnnj, PhiUdelphia, ISMS 
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fits m marriage than any physical practices in themselves could possibly do 
IS now generally recognized 

The common struggles of adolescents with this problem is interestingly 
presented by Zachry * 

If he has focused upon masturbation much of the anxiety that he feels about 
his sexuality in general, he may go through a ritual of argument with himself 
as to his ability to control it He experiences a phase of believing he can do so, 
followed by a phase of feeling sure he cannot The more repressed his feelings 
are and the more secret his struggle, the more hkcly he is to feel a compulsion 
to repeat the masiurbaiory experience In xecognition supported by cultural 
taboos, that it is hts body that is making the trouble, he may see this as profane 
and attempt to mortify it through various means of self-denial more or less 
rigorous Or he may seek to punish himself in less direct ways 

A class of boys m hygiene in a city high school was asked to write anon 
ymously and frankly about problems discussed in the course Most of them 
listed some question about masturbation It tvas obvious that many feared 
expressions of the male sexual impulse as manifested in masturbation, 
seminal emissions, and erotic fantasy Many, also, were troubled by fears of 
punishment by physical diseases 

In anxiety about normal experiences of masturbation, seminal emission, and 
erotic fantasy, many had come to fear expression of male sexual impulses, ex 
peeling punishment in the form of acne, venereal disease, generally run-down 
physio] condition Feeling unworthy as boys in these expenences, they were m 
some uncertainty over their approprute future role as men * 


FOR^tAL SEX EDUCATION 

Sex educauon is an cssenDal phase of learning, this is a well-established 
fact Where, when, and by whom it should be given is one of chose never 
ending topics of conttovcisy No doubt much of it should be given by the 
family Often u is not The amount of mstruaion that can be given in the 
grades and m the high school depends a great deal upon the approach of 
the teacher and the situation 

Young people have a vivid consciousness of their need for set tducalim 
m this generation In narrative reports eoUege students ate more critical 
■ Caroline B Zachry Emunn and Cmiua ,n p 213 Appletnn-Cennjry 

Crofts, Inc., New York, 15K0 
* liiJ pp lOS-107 
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“When I was thirteen, Mother told me everything about il’ 

“My mother and I are just like girl fnends ” 

Some jouth professed no sex knowledge whatever, having learned what 
they knew about sex after marnage. The following comments arc illustra 
tive of this group 

“I found out when I started to have ’em (babies) “ 

“Before I got married, I thought babies came from hospitals “ 

* When I w as married, I w as dumb as a doorknob ” 

“The only thmg I know is what I hear people say— that you buy babies from 
a doctor** 


One should not imply that all sex cduation obtained from peers is tin 
desirable. In a society that offers no certain and adequate sex instruction, 
much of the education received from peers is necessary even though it may 
no* be given m the most desirable manner There are certain phases of sex 
cducauon that may be given more realistically to a girl by one of her older 
fnends or sisters than by the mother herself. This is cspeoally true with 
regard to attitudes toward boys and methods of handling them in pan 
situations 

Of Maryland youth studied by Bell,* 743 per cent fell that sex cducatioc 
should be uught m the schools, 194 per cent felt that it should not be, 5i 
per cent expressed no opinion 

Hic Purdue Opinion PoU for Young People conducted m April, 194S 
reported tlrtt 82 per cent of high-sehool young people felt that sex problem 
should be drseirssed m the high schooL' Thrt sample was natiomvide m scop- 
The State College of Washington study showed that almost two-thirds o 
high school seniors thought that parents and adults in the home were th« 
uleal sources of sex information but that aWt half thought that class anc 
sugared discussion groups were also ideal sources of sex informatron." 

Clifford R. Adanr^" Director of Ac Marnage Counsehng Serv.ee, Penn 
syhania Sure CoUege, reports that franh sex instruction by parents con 
mbutes greatly to emotional manmty and, Aetefoie, to Ac esentnal manta 
happmess of young people. 


* Ihd p 91 

Elias loc at 

“How to Pick a Vlate,” TAe Amenean ^tagazinr T irri- i LiV-r i<m j j » 

in The Rcaifrt'r Diycrt « 19-22, Derembrr. 1344 .^demed ah. 
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Thtrc has b«n some .mprovement betwren the gencraaons in this field 
of sex education ” Figure 28 below compares the proportion of college 
)oung people and their mothers who received their first sex information 
before age thirteen Striking improvement hetween the generations is seen 
among both urban and rural women 


Properl on of Rural and Urbon 
Women in Two Generotions Who Received 
First Sex Information Before Age Thirteen 

Rurol U/Mn 




Fla 28 Moke Womes Ake Receivikc Sex Edlcation 



A striking increase in sex education 1 $ c4)servcd between the ^oerations in both 
sreas Rural Momeo of moiher-aod<<laughter jcneranons more often received sex 
information lO the preadolescent period than did urban women {Paul H Landit 
Vatrtaff Pteparatten tn two Geatrattoni' Mamoge and Family Living 13 155- 
156, Fall 1951) 


The source of first sex information has also improved (see Fig 29) It 
iviJl be seen that daughters more often got their first sex information from 
adults and from school than did mothers, and fewer of them got it from 
playmates and friends, which often are vulgar sources 
It may be that youth need sex education little more than they have in 
other generations, but they need it for a di/Icrcnt reason Considerations of 
sex are frank and open The only safeguard a young person has is an under 
standing of his biological make up and of ks functions In preceding gen 
crations young people needed sex educauon to protect them from ignorance 
and confusion and from mental pcrplexiues inherent in a situation where 
sex subjects were taboo and surrounded by a great deal of mystery and 
seclusion and even by deception on the part of adults 

**Paul H Landis, “Sex Educauon The Facts About Two GeneraRons,” CUartng 
House 24 451-455, Apnl, 1950, also his Marriage Preparation la Two Genenoons 
Marriage and Family Living 13 155-156, Fall, 1951 
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ProporJion of Two GeneroJions 
Receiving First Sex Information From Specified Sources 
Mother Dou^hler 


Parents end relatives 




Ploymotes end tnends 




All Other sources- 
erpCf ence, school, 
books, etc 




Fic 29 The Source of Sex Education Has Improves 
Parenu and leUuvcs were the mam source of first sex Information in both genera 
tions, but more so m the daughtef geocrauon Playmates and fnendJ were a much 
less important first source among daughters than mothen The percentages total 
more than 100 because several students and mothers menuoned more than one source 
(Paul H Landii, 'Mamoge Prefarattoa m Two Gtnerauons!' Afarnage and Famdy 
Uvtng, 13 155-156, Fall. 1951 ) 


THE PEDAGOGICAL APPROACH TO THE NEW MORAUTY 

The rational approach to the problem o£ conflict between sex drive and 
social codes in our society would seem to be to teach that all organic drives 
have their normal and natural pbcc when confined to customary channels 
The older approach to man’s organic nature, which condemned desire as 
sm except as it was jjeeded to papctusie the lace^ js xio Jon^er af^o/jriatc- 
Enjoyment was not a part o£ the philosophy of a puritanic pioneer society, 
It u of out society When sex impulse was considered unclean, a sense of 
sex guilt often carried over into marned life Many women were never able 
to enjoy the normal physical experience of marriage because of conditioning 
in a prudish culture. 

The modem approach is to recognize that man’s organic nature needs to 
be expressed m accepted channels, that sex cducauon should approach the 
question of the sex drive, not from a standpoint of its being an undesirable 
phase of man’s nature to be expressed only for the sake of progeny, but rather 
to recognize that the proper cxcrasc of organic drives lends to enjoyment 
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Such a knowledge has been shown to be related to successful adjustment in 
marriage-** 

The school, the church, and other conditioning institutions must reconcile 
man’s animal nature with social demands In training the adolescent, it is 
always difficult to recognize animal nature and yet achieve the goal of 
cffccUvc social control There is a fine hoc of discrimination between recog 
nizing organic drives as proper and right in their place and sanctiomag 
their free exercise 

There is much evidence that the newer approach to sex education and to 
moral training, which has acknowledged the importmce of giving animal 
dri\cs normal expression, has at the same time seen the development of a 
disregard for moral taboos, which threatens the monogamous family It is 
doubtful that this change in attitudes toward organic nature is entirely 
responsible, however There have been many forces operatmg in American 
culture m recent years to break down restraint in moral attitudes 
The whole philosophy of education has become more liberal Young 
people have been taught to ask a reason for submitting to any kmd of social 
restraint We have come to recognize the normality of sex drives without 
developing as yet sufficient rational soaal controls to accompany the new 
philosophy The view that sex expression in any form was evil demanded 
little in the way of rationalized social controls When the opposite view was 
taken, that is, that sex is good and proper in the accepted channels, that tt is 
important to a happy marriage, that it has a recreational function m married 
life, that It ts a basis for the finest expressions of human emotion and the 
most refined human sentiment, soaety can no longer depend upon the old 
forms of social control which were essentially a group of negative taboos 
It would seem that we must work more id the direction of teaching young 
people that the more beautiful and permanent expressions of the sex impulse 
can be realized throughout life only when certain propricucs adopted by a 
society with centuries of experience are rigidly adhered to We must put sex 
education on a rational basis and teach youth that the proprieties of sex 
which arc customary have been shown to be identified with happy and 
successful marriage and permanent family life in our kmd of society 
Only by such means will we be able to maintain suSaem social control 
to restrain the powerful sex impulse in adolescents and youths and protect 

“L. M Terman, Ps)c/ological Factors in Manta! Happiness McGraw Hill Book 
Company Inc New York 1938 also E W Burgess and L. C. Cottrell U, Predtcltag 
Success or Failure in Mamage. PrcnuceHall Inc, New lork 
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10. State the case for a frank and rational approach to the problem of sex 


instruction. 
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them from the vices that definitely threaten our monogamous system of 
marriage and the permanent and happy compatible relationships that arc 
made possible through marriage. 

Fortunately, frankness in the field of rcojgnizing man’s organic nature 
has thrown the field open for research Some data have been assembled to 
indicate the effect of sex behavior in adolescence and youth on adult be 
havior and adult happiness For example, research has been conduaed in 
the field of marriage and factors related to marital happiness Some of these 
studies indicate clearly that the behavior patterns of adolescence base a 
decided relationship to happiness in the marnage relationship in adulthood 
m our kind of civibzation ** 

The hope of the new morality is that such relationships w ill be clearl) 
pointed out to youth by teachers who arc willing to face the facts and that 
youth will accept the verdia of saentific findings and regulate their conduct 
accordingly To a generauon reared on taboos, this may not seem like an 
effective approach to the problem of social control, but let those who feel 
this way about it suggest other controls that will be more effecuve Ccrumly 
young people in our age are not going to return to the acceptance of the 
old taboos and restrain organic drives simply because certain kinds of be 
havior arc taboo A new basis for morabty must emerge It is the assumption 
of this discussion that this new morality must be founded upon proved 
relationships between condua and its consequences to the person and to 
society 

Early m life the child and adolescent become impressed with the vahdity 
of sacncc. In the world around them they sec science at work in aU its 
precise mamfestations The scientific is approved and accepted. In this kind 
of world it IS hardly possible that wc can justify many of the old taboos 
except in terras of demonstrated effccu 


We know that certain manifestauons of animal drives are undesirable, 
not simply because soacty has considered them so and censors them out of 
the field of proper conduct, but we know they are undesirable because of the 
cffca they have upon the person who develops habits built on wrong forms 
of expression. We know that they are wrong also, because of the social 
con^ucnce, c£ d.== .n W o£ group world ,n wh.rh .be jouU. 
wall live throughout his lifetime. 

There « no ho^ that all joung people wdl accept the verdia o£ saence 
or cusmm rn regulauog .her behavior eonlornury to socul codes There 


■•Terman lx at also Burge, Cbrtrdl lot a! 
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IS no hope that all youth will obey any aide, they never have in any society 
There are those who are born with organic drives so strong that it is almost 
impossible for normal soaety to regulate them There are others who arc 
not particularly teachable There are still others who will not be properly 
taught even under the most effective system of social regulation 

So regardless of what philosophy one accepts with regard to man's organic 
nature, the place it has in a normal society, and the kind of controls that 
are necessary to keep organic drives tn conformity with soaal definitions, 
100 per cent success is never attainable A society must always make pro- 
visions for the pervert, the morally unclean, the delinquent, the misfit, the 
criminal 

Probably the most important phase of sex education for which the school 
is responsible is to see that the adolescent and youth understand that sex is 
normal and proper in its place, thus removing the abnormal taboos and 
fears and irrational attitudes which too much characterized sex attitudes in 
previous generations when society refused to recognize frankly that man 
IS an animal m certain phases of his personality 

The important pome to be emphasized is that parent and teacher are 
falhng short of their responsibility if they leave sex education to chance 
This phase of behavior, which is so closely identified with morality m Amer 
ican society, so universally associated with happiness or discord m family 
rclauonships, and, therefore, so intimately related to various phases of per 
sonahty integration, demands the most careful training Because of vulgar 
ideas so frequently associated with sci^ the employment of the best peda 
gogical techniques by the most competent persons is desirable 

gUEST/ONS FOR REl'/EH' AND DiSCVSSWN 

1 Is custom a sound reason for observing a particular form of hchasiorf 

2 Can one build a ease lor premarital chastity? If so, summarize the evidence 

3 Compare modern scientific views of the effais of masturbition with the 
traditional views of a generation ago What is the meaning to pedagogy? 

4 State the case for sex education in the schools Against it. 

5 What are the ob;ecu\es of sex education? 

6 Is adequate sex education generally given today? Cite evidence 

7 Do young people desire sex education? Cite proof 

8 Has there been improvement between the geaerauons> Give evidence 

9 On what basis should the school uy to establish control in the field of sex 
behavior? 
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THE CHANGING INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE 

In more stable soactics the problem of marital adjustment is largely a 
matter of fitting into the established mstituuonal system In our culture the 
mstitutional structure itself is changing, so that its objectives and demands 
are poorly defined As its aaepted objcaivcs the traditional family had (1) 
permanent pair rclauonships and (2) offspring The first assured the life 
long settling of the problem of mating for ^e individual, the second assured 
the perpetuation of the blood strain, as well as the social heritage of the 
family through the generations 

To^y even these basic objectives are by no means clear True, the idea of 
permanence of the pair relationship sull has considerable sancuon and is 
without doubt the dream of every young couple who become deeply m 
solved m love, but at the same time there is the reality of impermanence m 
the mate relationship in our soacty where about one m four raamages 
voluntanly is broken before death takes one member of the pair Scnal 
marriage is becoming a reality, for about three fourths of those who become 
divorced remarry wnhin five years' 

In the realm of basic emotional and biological drives, youths crave m 
marriage caaaly what their grandpaienu craved The difficulty is that the 
social setting m which the family finds itself makes them a little uncertain 
that they will be able to realize a permanent and satisfactory emotional 
and biological union 

That the odds of marnage arc aaually pondered by many young people 
today 11 clear The following bnef excerpt from a student paper illustrates 
the nature of some of these quenes 

* Diu and literature on ibw tubiect are sumniarized in Paul H Landis “Sequenual 
Mirrugc," fouml of Home Economwt 42-425-^38 October, 1950 
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Reading and observation ha\e convinced me that marnage m order to Iw 
lasung must be a union of mutual interests because infatuation and glamour 
wear off There is nothing in my family relationships to make me bchc\c that 
the mamage state is undesirable, but present trends reveal that a mate must 
be chosen with more care than ever before. In spite of religious Jtainmg, I 
believe divorce to be preferred to unhappiness As for companionate mamage, 
I am too conservative to have a broad minded opinion of it as yet, I feel If 
both men and women were on the single standard, there would be more 
marital bliss 

Children are no longer taken for granted, they must be weighed with 
other goals, objectives, and values Having children may interfere with the 
attaining of these other goals Of the previous generation of childbcarers 
(married women fifty to scvcni) four )cars of age at the time of the IWO 
census), 147 per cent bore no children A pan of this sterility was without 
doubt voluntary, espeaall) in urban areas There 16.9 per cent of women 
were childless, compared to 88 per cent of rural farm women* 

Bell obtained views of 11,707 )ouths m Maryland, during the depression 
years, on this <}ue$uoQ of number of children desired * Over a thousand 
wanted no children at all The median number desired was Z7 children 
Slight differences were found m urban and rural youth, the median num 
ber of children wanted by the farm group was 2£, by village and at) 
groups 2 7 Forty four per cent of both boys and girls thought two children 
was the ideal number The median Dumber of living children in the 
parental families was 4 7 

There is little doubt that what the general average of young people con 
sidcrcd an ideal size of family increased as more prosperous times came 
during the Second World War and the period following The Gallup Poll 
showed an increase in ideal size of family from 1941 to 1945 The Purdue 
Opinion Poll far Veung People,* (iloj /a 1949, iwzh a nanonwde sajnplc of 
high school young people, showed their ideals with regard to size of family 

(sec T^blc 19) 

Study of a sample of 307 young women at the State Qjllege of Washing- 
ton m 1917 showed that 53 per cent of the rural young women and 47 per 

* Popuhiion Spectsl Reports Senes r-44 Ho 2, Feb 10 1W4 

* Howard hf Bell South Tell Thetr Story pp 36-35 American CouncJ wi Educa- 

non, Washington D C, 1933 „ , v r, t 

*H H Remmers and Ben Shimboy The Pursue Optmon PoR for Youny People 
No 20, January. 1949 
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cent of the urban young women thought that three was the ideal number of 

children® c j i _ 

Throughout history, mating has been under the direction ot adults 
a hired matchmaker, parents, the wife s brother or uncle, almost anyone but 
the individual himself has had something to say about whom he married 
The development m the United States of a highly romanuc conception o 
marriage and the family, along with the trend in Western civihzation to- 
ward increased mobility, has gradually led to turning the choice of a mate 
over to young people As a consequence, rather than the choosing of a mate 

TuBii 19 'Number o\ Children Considered Ideal by Tyfncal High school 
Group 


Number of childrco 

Percentage of group 

None 

2 

1 Of 2 

41 

3 Of 4 

48 

5 Of more 

9 


for qualities that are likely to wear well, the family being thus built into a 
permanent institution, the objecuves of marriage and the family become a 
romantic holiday rather than progeny 

America appears to be the only country where love is a nauonal problem 
Nowhere else can one find a people demoting so much attention to the rela 
Uonship between men and women Nowhere else is there so much concern 
because this relationship docs not always make for perfect happiness * 

THE EMOTIONAL TRANSITION OF ADOLESCENCE 

The roots of emotional life arc in the parental family, they remain there 
throughout childhood, the parents and siblings being the natural center of 
emotional aitachmcnL During adolescence there must be a gradual and 
normal shift of the deeper emotional attachments from the family focus to 
members of the opposite sex The ultimate aiumment of cmouonal maturity 

•Arlene Sheeley Paul H Lindis, and Vernon Davies Mantal and Family Ad 
juument in Rural and Urban Families of Two CeneraUons Washington AgncuUural 
Experiment SU ton Bulletin 506 Stale College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., Fig 5 
• Raoul dc Rossy de Sales, “Love m America Atlantic Monthly May, 1938 
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depends in large part upon the effectiveness with which the adolescent sue 
ceeds in mahing this transfer of his deeper emotional attachments to a mem 
her of the opposite sex Those who fail to make this transfer and who remain 
permanently ‘ tied to the mother’s apron strings," or too much attached to 
the father or to a brother or sister, fad to achieve the hind of emouonal 
maturity that is necessary for cstablishmg a new mdependent family 
The transfer of loix attachments to a focus outside the family need not 
be complete but must be fairly so Some individuals make the transfer sufG 
oentJy to marry but sull cling too tenaaously to the family and revert bach 
to It for emotional satisfaction in every marriage crisis The daughter who 
IS constantly running back to mother, or who has to have the father or 
mother move into the home, and the son who must ahvays remain with his 
mother cien after marriage are examples 
Since the days of Freudian psychology, much has been made of these ab- 
normal attachments of child to parent or parent to child, which may hinder 
an individual in a decision favorable to marriage or may interfere even 
after marriage has taken place We have all known the youth whose first 
consideration in deciding whether or not to maTTy, or even to leave home, 

IS whether or not it will ‘hurt the father or mother The young person 
should never have to apply this test to lus deasion concerning marriage. 
Parents svho are themselves mature and face hfe realisucally should be ready 
to permit their children to go when these major transitions in life come 
The fact remains nonetheless that many sons or daughters arc not able to 
leave the nest without a struggle against childhood emotional attachments 


THE ROMANTIC PATTERN OF MATE SELECTION 

Under our highly romantic pattern of mate selection, the average youth 
roomsge aher xoaay experiences of dating, after numerous emo- 
tional thrills in the realm of romance, and after having broken at least one 
previous engagement 

In a society where love making is a major pastime, where the choice of 
a mate is left almost entirely in the bands of youth, and where the tecag 
tiizcd goal of mamage is personal happiness, young people would seem to 
have a great deal more responsibility placed upon their shoulders for the 
future of the family institution than in societies where mamage comes 
without a previous history of romaace and where mate selection is by par 
ents or other ciders who have m mmd pnwrtical considcrauons rather than 
romance m matching the pair At least we must adroit that many of the 
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problems o£ modern adolescents and youths m the realm of emotional tur 
mod, moral decision, and anxious dehberations over courses of action grow 


out of the romantic complex 

Among the )outh group m high school and college, dating is used as a 
status-gammg device A girl’s or a boy’s desirability as a date is taken as 
a measure of personal ssorth, the number of desirable dates as an mdex of 
success and populanty^ 

In any soacty, one of the most rigorous tests of the effectiveness of class 
Imes IS the test of marriage In caste soaeties, where there is no movement 
among the soaal classes, there is no marriage across class lines except for 
the rare person who loses caste by mama^ Conversely, one of the best 
tests of the effecuvcncss of the freedom of movement m an open<lass 
soaety is the test of whether or not young people date and marry across the 
recognized class hncs 

As a test of this problem, HoUmgshcad* in Zlmtown’i Youth studied 
daung behavior of high school youth across class lines The results of this 
study of mterdass dating behavior is shown m Table 20 It wnll be seen 
that while most dating was within one’s own class group, the fact noneihe 
less remains that there was considerable datmg across the class hnes If there 
is daung across class hoes, there will also be marriage across class lines, per 
haps less of marriage than of dating, for it is generally recognized that many 
young people dale across class Imcs who would not marry so 
Summmg up his findings, Holhngshcad reporu that when a boy crosses 
class hncs there is one out of nvo chances that he will date a girl below 
himself, which means, of course, that m one out of two rati»^ a girl from the 
lower class dates above herself. The coefficient of conungcncy for the boys 
was OiO and for the girls 0 76, showing that daung of equals is the dominat- 
ing pattern in daung and courtship rclauons 

boys i.tc down more than they many down « anggested by the fact 
that Holhngthead found that often the upper<laat boy looks upon the 
louet-class girl as "fair game.” In many such eases the date is a quest for 
nta esplotmtou rather than a senous mterest tu eoumhtp and marnage. 

At the beginnmg, dating is often in chque groups The typical peer.group 


Fw m medimt di^ion of th^ we TOlUrd Waller. -1101 Dauog and RanoF 
^pca afmemw. Wopraf Rewew. 3 727-7H October, 1937, also, hn Tie 

Aogun a Holluisshead, Efoirooed, Yooti, Joto wile, Si Sons, Ine, New Yorfc 
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cliques, Holhngshcad finds, are compo^d of either fi\c boys or five girls 
Four of the five members belong to the same eJass m school, three of the 
members ordinarily belong to the same prestige class (his study divides 
presuge groups into five catcgoncs on the basis of highest to lowest status) 
His findings on clique relationships arc summarized in Table 20 

TABtJ: 20 Dtstnbtttion of Clique Relations by Prestige and School Classes 
for Each Sex * 


Combination of clique relations 

Bojs, 
per cent 

Girls 
per cent 

school itid prestige class 


(a 

Wiihm school class but outside prestige class 

32 

26 

Outside school class but within prestige class 

12 

13 

Outside both school and prestige class 

2 

1 

Toul 

100 

100 


•August B Halltngshea^, EJintfvae p 21], Joho Wilej A Scoi, lac, 
New Vofi., 1949 

Hollingshcad believes that the tendency to confine clique and daung re 
lationships to members of the same social class tends to mainlam the class 
lines Particularly obnoxious to upper-class youth arc clique or dating re 
lationships with those of the lonest social class The middle of the five 
social classes, namely, Class III, tends to date and clique with both those 
above and below, since the) can do so without reaching too far bc)ond their 
own social class Class V, the lowest soaal class, is so clearly marked that 
adolescent clique and date rclaiionship tend to be confined more to ihcir 
ow n stratum than to those of any other social class 
Hollingshcad believes that adolescent daung and clique structure reflect 
clearly the adult structure of the social s)«cm 
Tbii and oiher studies of soaal class to date hav e largely dealt w ith small 
towns m rural sections. It is possible that clique and dating lines are more 
rigid in such areas than in large ones where anonymitj » more character 
istic of the large school situation, although conclusions on this point await 
careful studies 
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DATING 


In most arcics today it is considered desirable that young people “circu 
late” rather than go steady from the bcginmng until they find a relationship 
that will satisfy both their emotional and intcllcaual taste * It is even con 
sidcred that wide experience in dating is fasorable to ultimate courtship 
The girl who is considered desirable as a date by a number of fellows is 
presumed to be the one most hkcly to be sought after for marriage. 

Because of extensive daung in contemporary society, it probably b^mes 
increasmgly difficult for the average youth to narrow down his courtship 
to the pomt where he is ready to selca one mate and enter into a marriage 
bargain for life, Dating, however, if conducted on a discreet level, gives the 
youth experience m evaluating different personality types and behavior pat 
terns in the members of the opposite sex, which is probably an advantage, 
providing he does not assoaate so promiscuously that he loses the ability 
to deade what tjpe of person would be a sansfactory mate to him Dat 
mg experience is also essenual to tempering the highly romantic and un 
real nouon of love so charaaertsue in American society Most young 
people after a certam amount of normal experience in dating come to ap- 
prcciate that there arc many individuals of the oposite sex with whom they 
could bve happily and that there arc certam other mdividuals with whom 
they could not possibly be happy 

As unsatisfactory as this form o£ mate selection is in terms of its conse 


quenccs to the stability of family life, we must accept the fact that the 
pattern exists and sviU persist in American culture. In a mobile society where 
much of romance is conducted beyond the reach of parents and other in 
teresied rclatiscs, greater responsibihty is placed upon the adult group m 
tolly and school for seerng that young people have some sundard by which 
they may evaluate themselves and those with whom they associate as pros- 
pecuve mates. The ability of a member of the opposite sex to inspire ro- 
mance seems now to be the pnmaiy criterion for mate selection Yet this 
quality alone is a highly speculative element on which to found a permanent 
and sauvfactoty marriage. A lifelong instituuonal relauouship must have 
something more than impulse to guarantee its success 
For die young person in a highly mobile society who is so often, in his 
early adyustment ,o economic hfe and to secondary .group expertence, among 
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strangers, the love element is likely to have an exaggerated importance In 
strange situations deep affection for a member of the opposite sex is likely 
to be used as a remedy for a sense of isolation, as a device for restoring self 
assurance and for protecting himself against the apparent hostility and cold 
ness of the world about him Love for such an individual comes to stand 
for success in social adjustments It is hkcly that many joung people in their 
first experience with new situations will continue in our kind of society to 
rate love as an emotional experience much more highly than it should he 
rated among the other values that arc essential to successful marriage and 
family life “ 

One of the unfortunate by products of our highly romantic conception 
of marriage is that the girl who fails to obtain dates and later proposals of 
marriage, in our society, where the male is the aggressor m dating, court 
ship, and marriage, feels that she has lost out m the most important compcti 
tivc relationship of a woman s world The unfortunate consequence is that 
many of these )oung women feel defeated, unreasonably frustrated, even 
to the point of personality distortion 

MARITAL hfATURlTY JN WARTIME 

One of the major concerns of adolescents and youth in wartime is that of 
finding a mate and making a normal marriage When the Korean war broke 
out, one of the major prcoccupauons of high school and younger college 
youth was that of being able to find a desirable mate Girls particularly were 
aware of the unbalanced sex ratio of wartime and were aware of some of 
the problems that their older sisters had faced during the Second World 
War 

Anticipating the man shortage, they debated at length as to whether or 
not they should many immediately if the opportunity presented itself, 
whether they should become engaged and cany on their courtship over a 
long period by correspondence, or whether they should break up their pres 
ent love affair when the young man went into the Army, rather than face 
long periods of absence and deny themselves of such assoaation with the 
opposite sex as might be possible dvrtng the absence of their boy friend or 
fiance 

For a discussion of some of these psycbotegical problems sec Karen Homey TAr 
Neurctc PrrsonaUty of Our Tme pp 28(f-287 W W Norton & Company Neiv 
York 1937 also J K Folsom TAe family and Democraltc Saaety rev ed John 
Wiley 2c Sons Inc, New York, I94S 
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In many respects, from a ps)chological standpoint, the problem the girl 
in V. artime with regard to romance is even more senous than that of 


the bo) 

On the other hand, the young men face senous problems m wartime from 
the standpomt of attaimng mantal maturity Long penods of separation with 
the male sex creates an abnormal interest m the opposite sex, places the 
young man in a position of temptation from the standpomt of secunng sex 
outlets, and throws him into the temptation of marrying m a foreign coun 
try or of making a hasty marriage on furloughs at home from casual con 
tag to compensate for his lon'^liocss 

The soldier who migrates from plac£ to place, who is thrown among 
strangers and denied contag with famil} and former fnends, scry often 
proposes marriage to a girl after two or three He seeks desperately 

to roamtain an cznouonal anchor that will gisc him some sense of security 
and intimacy in a world whgc he seems to have lost contag with the closer 
ties that bind a man to his fellows Romance comes to stand for all that he 
has lost in his previous childhood and youthful associauons to a more mo 
mate family and neighborhood group 

Th* unfortunate thing about much of this kind of romance is that it » 
blind to the pracucal considerations that should enter into mamage. hfar 
nage often proses disillusioning as the young couple come to know each 
other better and often discmcr that they arc fundamentally incompatible 
m childhood background, m life mterests, even m fundamental charaaer 
traits and life goals. 

There u always the tendency for members of both sexes to rush into 
marrugc m wartime following heated courtships on temporary leaves and 
U g to regrg these marriages wh-n th-v find that they have married a 
comparative strangg The heavy afteimath of divorce following war is m 
pan due to this and to the tendency fo^ mamed young people to grow 
apart m interests when separated. * r r 


n- 1!M> brongH d.c h,gh« d.vorcc ,n hstoiy and also an un 
prrtcd^tly h.gh ren^mage rauu Of d.sorcad persons nsorc than three 
fourths rematrt-d ss.thm a fine year pertod Undoubtedly a htgh propo-uon 
of these marnages ssere of young peop-e ssho had gone through the tnal 
and^ caper, ence of a hany or oth-ratue .1! adnsed mamage 
The y ounger th- p«Km at th- Ume of mamage. the gteater *e hlel.hood 
c< ht. ivc-ee and the grea.er th- Lhehhood of ht. eatl, rematruge. In 
umer of ss-ar and u-nmedm-I, foWng. serul t,arru.ge tends to become a 
ciu'a'^enKic pa •cm ct ou- soa^v 
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We tnow now that the divorced person is a more hhclv prospea for 
marriage than the single person in any given age group This indicates that 
once a jouth attempts marriage, esen though it is unsatisfactory, he is not 


Otonces .<1 too at Umaqe lor Single Women onij ot 
Remomoge tor Onwetl one Widov.ee Women 
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Fic. 30 DtvQRCiD Perjovs Are >fo$T Likelt to Marry 
Divorced persons have better chanco of marriage than single persons The younger 
the divorced person the more likely be is to remarry Youthful marriages m wanunc 
contribute to the high divorce and remarruge rates {Paul H Landis Sequential 
Mamage ‘ o/ Home Economscs 42 625-628, October 1950 ) 


content until he marries again ” The IiI.«IihoocI of marriage at given ages 
for a divorced woman and for women who have never been married is 
shown in the accompanying chart Data for men are similar 
In some respects warume experience was beneficial to family life If the 
author’s observations arc correct, many young men came out of the Second 
For a summary of information in this Held, see Landis, loc cit 
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World War wth a more serious interest in mamage and family than had 
been charaaerxstic of the preceding generation One of the most important 
desires of man) of these ^oung men, who had suffered from years of iso- 
lation from family life, Mas to establish a perfea family in tshich they 
would realize happiness and satisfaction for Aemselvcs and their mate and 
also in Mhich the) would enjoy bemg fathers 
After the Second World War many young men actually took a pride in 
fatherhood and were cooperative in helping care for the children and taking 
their pan in assuming home management responsibility This was particu 
larly true of veterans who were able to continue their education under the 
GI Bill In many cases both husband and wife worked hard at seeing the 
husband through college and at the same tune faced the problem of child 
reanng 

An ideal s)stcm of cooperauon was established, and the ngid definition 
of men s and women’s work tended to disappear as the )ouDg couple worked 
together m carrying out the home duties, in caring for the children, and 
in working to supplement their GI income In this there was a gam, not 
only m the rccogoiuon of the equality of the sexes, but in the children s 
bemg given a greater sense of security m that both father and mother were 
vitally concerned about their care and comfort- 

QUESTlO'iS TOR REVIEW AND DJSCUSSIOV 

1 What arc the broad institutional objectives of mamage^ In what respects 
base these changed^ Cite cvid-nce. 

2 How many children do youth consider the ideal family^ Has there been 
a change m this ideal ^ 

3 Is individual choice the usual method of maichinaking^ Explain 

4 How may childhood emotional attachments to family members aHect the 
achievement of mantal matunty’ 

5 Dtsaibe t^c romantu: patlcra as it affects dating and courtship patterns of 
ado'-scents and youth How does social class affect pair relationships? 

6 Is extensive dating desirable’ Discuss 

7 Can ih- emotional strains of our romantic patteni be coitly to the individual? 
Explain. 

S \Vhal problems does war btmg in tie held of artaming mantal mattinty? 

9 Discutt the temarnage rate of divorced youth. 

For Sdected References see next chapter 
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Mate Selection and Marriage (Continued) 


COURTSHIP AHD MARITAL SUCCESS OR FAILURE 

Dr. Henry Bowmnn, in charge of family Jifc cducauon at Stevens College, 
believes that most marriage failures arc in reality courtship failures * 
Research shows that there is a decided advantage in having been ac- 
quainted for a considerable time previous to marriage Figure 31 below 
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2-4 years* 

5 years and more 
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Fig 31 Pemod of Acquaivtance before Marriage ako Success of Adj05t»!£nt i« 
Marriage 


Short courtships mesa poor marriages in a high proportion of cases Long acquain 
tance K an important safeguard (E W Burgfis end L. C Cottrell Jr, Predicting 
Succest or Fatlftre in Mornage, Prentice Hall Inc, New Yor\ J9J5, p J64) 


shows that those who married after short acquaintance in only about one 
case in five made good adjustments in marriage In 47 per cent of the cases 
they made poor adjustments The longer the period of acquaintance, the 
better the adjustment couples made to marriage 
A Similar relationship has been found for the period of keeping company 
Those who kept company with each other for three months or less show 
a high proportion of poor adjustments Most successful marriages arc found 
'See his book, Mamage for Modemt, 2d ed, McCrawHdl Book Company, Int, 
New Yorl. 1W3 
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among those who have kept company three years or more.* Marriages pre- 
ceded by short acquamtanceship and short engagements are less successful 
than those with longer periods of acquaintanceship The risks of unhappi- 
ness are greater among those without engagements * 

First experiences with love are likely to be based on either sheer sexual 
attraction or love at first sight growing out of one’s “fantasy ideal” of a per- 
fett mate rather than upon a thorough knowledge of compatability, mutual 
interests, and other qualities that wear well * 

^Vhcthcr people who have short courtships represent a type of tempera 
ment that fails in marriage, or whether these same people, had they pro- 
longed their courtship, would have broken up their relationship and later 
married after a more protracted period of courtship with another, we can 
only guess It seems reasonable to suppose that the period of courtship is 
not in Itself the cause of unsuccessful marriages It could be, however The 
early stages of courtship arc often impossibly romantic. Marriage at that 
time might lead a person to expea more of the marriage than any marriage 
could reaUze Lengthened courtship usually bnngs about a more reasonable 
understanding of the other person so that an understanding marriage may 
result 

The first stage in love has been described* as excited love— the kind of 
lose that leaves one breathless It is based partly on the novelty of the new 
experience and is the kind of love that cannot last cither m or outside of 
marriage. If marriage takes place, the couple arc inchncd to blame marriage 
for the wrecking of the beautiful illusion Such love, if continued, usually 
settles down to a more permanent type of love that is charattcnstic of the 
longer Murtship 

THE PROBLEtf OF EARLY MARRIAGE 

Although one frequently hears, and even secs in pnntcd literature, the 
statement that the average age of marnage is later now than in former 

* E. Vi Burgeii and Leonard S Cottrell, PreJicting Succett or Failure in Mamage, 
pp lft>-167, Prcniicc-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939 Alio, Lewu Termin, Psicho- 
logical Factors ,it Mantal Happiness, pp 197-201, McGraw.Hin Book Company, Inc., 
New ^ork, 1933 

* Paul Popenoe and D W Nepnin^ “Acquaintance and BetrothaL" Soaal Forces. 
16 552-555. 1937-1933 

• adlord R Ada.'m, “How to Pick a Mate.** The American Magazine. December, 
19« condensed also in The ReadeAs Digest 46 19-22, January, 1945 

• J K- Folsom, The Family pp 65-70, John Wiley & Soni, Inc, New York, 1934 
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generations and although one heats sex delinquency and premarital sexual 
relauons blamed on late mamage, facts show that the average age of 
marriage has decreased each decade since the time census data nerc first 
iept Note from the accompanying White House Conference chart that the 
median age of marriage for both bndes and grooms has dropped each 
decade. ^ 


Med on Age of Brdes and Gfoorns by Decodes, 1890 fo 1949 



Note the decrease in rnedcati age of mamage for both men and women and also 
the decreasing di^erencc in age of brides and grooms. Today brides and grooms arc 
much nearer the same age than in 1590 (Afidren/Hry White Home Conference on 
Children anj Yotah ) 

In 1890 the usual age for grooms was over 25 )ears, for brides, 22 years 
This compares with the usual age in 1W9 of 227 years for grooms and 20J 
years for bndes Not only has the age of marriage decreased but difTcrcnccs 
in age of bride and groom base decreased In 1S90 the average age differ 
cnce betueen bnde and groom was four years, now « is a little oicr two 
years 

The pic chart fo!Joning shosvs the proportion of young people m each 
age group married today Almost a third of the girls arc married by ihe 
time they reach nineteen years of age and almost mo-ihirds arc married by 
the time they reach twenty four years of a^ Of men, oscr 7 per cent are 
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married by the time they reach nmeteen years of age and 43 6 per cent by 
the time they reach mentj four years of age 
While It IS no doubt true that some young people delay mamage for 
education, or for other distant goals, it is clear that most young people marry 
much earlier than did their parents or grandparents The Second World 
War gave speaal impetus to marriage m that the psychological environment 
and economic conditions ere favorable 

Per Cent of Youth i/off eO by Ag- Groups 1950 



The government, during the Second World War, subsidized marriage 
and childbirth on a scale never before undertaken in the United States. 
This removed most of the economic handicaps from mamage for those in 
the armed services, and the higher wage rates for both men and women 
in civilian employment removed most of the economic handicaps for 
avihans As a consequence, the age of marriage was joungcr m that decade 
than ever before. 

We have already suggested that youthful marnages arc partly responsible 
for our extremely high divorce rates and for our high remarriage rates 
^^^lat does the evidence show regarding the rclauonship between age at 
marriage and happiness in mamage? 

AGE AT MARRIAGE A\D HAPPI\ESS IN MARRIAGE 

The rclauoiwhip of age at marnage and happiness m mamage has been 
made the lubjca of several tmporunt studies. A study • of 792 couples show s 
•TcTrun,e;f as.pp IgO-183 
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that age of marriage bears a relauonship to happiness in mamage, eipcaally 
for women who many under twenty They average lower happiness scores 
than those who marry later Findings of another study " are even more strih 
mg (sec Fig 34) Almost half of the wives who married at ages sixteen to 


MARITAC ADJUSTMENT 

HUSBAND WIFE 

Poor Fair Good 
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♦/nc/udesfl fiw coses inHfiich fheho^ond was 17 or 18 
Fic 34 Aoe Of Miumuct or Ho$sai*o akp Wife and Success in AbjumitMT 
Almost one half of the wives who married under ninereen years of age made poor 
ad)ustmenu tn marriage fe'v made good adjustments Husbands who mamed under 
twenty two years of age stood considerable chance of poor adjustment (£ IV Bursess 
and L. C Coilre/l ]r Vredteting Suceeit or Failure in Marriage Prentiee-Uall Ine 
Hetv Vor^ 1939. p 117) 


eighteen made poor ad/ustments to marriage, and only about 15 per cent 
made good adjustments Good adjustments tvere found to increase ««h 
later ages of marriage With husbands, marnages under twenty two jears 
of age showed a high proportion of poor adjustments— about 40 per cent 
and only about 27 per cent made good adjustments Husbands marrying 
after thirty also had a high percentage as did those marrying under ittcmj 
two Another study of 200 mamed women and 200 married men showed 
that those mamed later were happier* 


^ Burgess and Coitrcif, op eit pp. 1I5"I17 
* G V Hamilton and Kenneth MacGowan 
\Ricrt Sc Ctorlcs Boni, Inc., New ^otk, 1929 


IF/iaf h W rang wtth Mamsge'’ p ?7? 
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A study based on experience m a court o£ domestic relations showed that 
the ideal age for marriage for the groom is about twenty nine years and for 
the bride about twenty four years * 

Evidence of research is consistent m indicating that early marriages hold 
less promise of success than those entered into by more mature persons 
Several studies have shown that early marriages make up an abnormal pro- 
portion of divorce cases Economic difficulties and lack of emotional ma 
turity arc among the risks of youthful marriages 


PARENTAL INTERFERENCE AS A FACTOR IN ACHIEVING MARITAL 
ADULTHOOD 

We have stressed the fact that choice of a mate in modern society is left 
largely in the hands of youth This seems m reality to be the fact It is true, 
nonetheless, that parental interference is still to be reckoned with This in 
terfcrcnce usually comes m families where an arbitrary authority pattern 
persists or in situations where abnormally strong emotional ties make the 
parent, for his own selfish emotional interest, try to hold the child beyond 
the time when he should The parental atutude is not one of guidance but 
rather one of hindrance No matter who the mate, the parent interferes, 
trying to block the youth’s progress toward marriage and the establishment 
of an independent home This same attempt at interference may carry over 
into marriage in cases where the youth proceeds to marry regardless of 
parental attitudes 

The following case is illustrative of parental interference 

My mother and lather had spent thirty three years of married life in con 
stant bickering and quarreling The break finaUy came, my mother and father 
separated, and my mother and I were left together m the big house I knew 
that if I ever decided to marry it would be a struggle to leave my mother be 
cause It had been hard for my brother when he left home He was thirty when 
he married, and because he was a boy and older, he won out, however, my 
mother has ne%er aaepted my sister m law as a member of the family It would 
be worse for me beause I was the favored child and overproteaed because I 
was so much younger than my brother 

• Hornell Hart and Wilmcr Sluelds, Happiness in Rclauon to Age of Mamagc,’ 
Soctal Hygiene 12 403-410, 1926 

Five studies showing thu lo be true are summanzed m Hornell Hart and Ella 
B Hart. Pertonahty and the Famay fp 97-104, D C Heath and Company, Boston, 
tots ■' 
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The blow came, I told my mother 1 had decided to many a young man I 
had been interested m for quite some time The inevitable happened, and my 
mother fought for all she was worth lo keep us from marrying Her arguments 
were weak ‘ He s red headed and left handed, what could be worse? ’ ‘ He’s 
an orphan, you don t know anything about him! ' Hu iostcr parents are no- 
bodics ” ‘ You 11 be poor all your life ” And so she kept on. There would be 
the same sort of arguments no matter whom I chose to marry I listened for 
several weeks, then I couldn’t stand the unending nagging and heckling and 
was forced to move, leaving my mother alone My conscience bothered me, I 
tried to see my mother’s side of the story — she was alone, she needed me, I was 
her meal ucket, she was trying to save me from a fate like hers I gave in 
and went back home, but the same old argument started again The young 
man and I broke our engagement to please her but continued to see each 
other This didn't work out at alL [ left home three times in all before we 
finally decided what should be done 

We had groped frantically for a way out I went to the minister, he placed 
both sides before me and gave me my choice, but that was no help I already 
knew both sides — my mother’s and my heart's Then the young man and I 
went to my father The three of us discussed frankly all the aspects of marriage 
My father was m favor of it, as Jong as we knew what we were doing, and 
he was sure we did know We reached a conclusion, the only way to settle the 
matter was for us to be married immediately, with or without my mother’s 
consent The >ounq man and I went to Mother together and told her our 
plan, but she was unwilling to give in We were married the following week. 
Without her consent, but with my father’s heartiest wishes 
It was nearly a year before mj mother even answered one of my regular 
weekly letters I never hope to have her accept my husband, although she and 
I are again on friendly terms We shall never be the same confidential friends 
we were in my childhood days, however, because of her attitude toward my 
marriage 

The parents’ opposition may take the form of feeling that no one could 
possibly be good enough for their son or daughter In thus clinging to their 
children, parents are in reality not fighting the marriage so much as the 
loneliness of old age to which they have built no effccuvc immumi) Al 
though every parent knows that children, no matter how deep the attach 
ment, must go, some cannot resist the tendency to fight the fact to try to 
postpone the day In so doing, some are not able to put the child s interest 
first They arc too much inclined to consider the obhgauon of child to 
parent rather than the child s obligation to himself and to the next gen 
cration 
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Parents who persist m such attitudes ioicc the youth to fight, or m some 
eases unfortunately bring them to submission and defeat their attaining 
marital maturity 


THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF ROMANTIC LOVE 


Romantic lo\c is not entirely a matter of unguided impulse If it were, 
there would be little hope of improving mate selection Although individual 
tastes and perhaps unanalyzed biological factors enter into romantic attrac 
tion, social factors play a large pan, as is indicated by studies of the attitudes 
of high school and college students with reference to traits they expect in a 
member of the opposite sex 

A questionnaire was given to a group of 869 high-school students in the 
sophomore, junior, and senior classes, boys and 443 girls being asked 
to rate 25 traits, putting a 1 by the trait they considered most important in 
the person they tvould Uke to go with, and a 25 by the trait they disliked 
the most, arranging numbers from 1 to 25 for the other traits m terms of 
their desirability 

Both boys and girls listed "real brains” as the most important trait‘* 
Girls listed second "cleanliness,” third "good health,” fourth ‘ dcpendability»” 
fifth "cheerfulness” Boys considered “real brains” of first importance, “good 
health of second importance, ‘good looks” third, “cleanliness” fourth, 
cheerfulness fifth It was mteresung to notice that girls, rather than listing 
“good looks” as third in importance, listed it as eleventh 

Because these young people were in school, where good marks are a 
basis for compctiUon, they tended to rate “real brains” more highly than 
young people under other situations would 

Studies of college students show that they rate certain personality traits 
very high For example, a study at New York University showed that both 
men and women rated "disposmon” extremely high, 98 per cent of men 
and 96 per cent of women said they woud not marry a person with an 
unattr3cu\c disposition and personality” This study also showed that men 


influcoang romantic attracuon, see Oliver A 
m Helen M Jordan, cd.. You and Marrugf. 
pp 2S-29, John VTilej Sc Sons, Inc., New York, 19A2 

» G Coumhip Ideab of Higlwchool Youth,’ Socrology and 

Soa^ Research 19 166-172, November December, 1934 

"V^ t A, FamUy p H9 McGr.wHiIl Book Corapjny, 

Inc, New ^ork, 1939 
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rate Jooks much higher in their mamage partners than do women Sixty 
eight per cent of the men would not marry girls who were not good looking, 
whereas 79 per cent of the girls would marry husbands who were not good 
looking 

Baber," studying the attitudes of college students m a large metropolitan 
uniNcrsity on selecting a mate, found nine items that were most often men 
tioncd as being important by students They were asked to check these 
Items The results arc shoun m Table 21 It will be seen that these choices 
reflect definitely the values of our own culture, as they affect choices in 
general and as they affect differences m choices between men and women 
Being good looking, as m the other studies, is rated much more highly by 
young men than by young women In our society good looks is considered 
a very important attribute of women, n<« of men Young women are much 
more insistent on having a husband who has more education than they 
This relates directly to the role of the man as breadwnner His occupation 
determines the status of the family, their standard of living and income 
Young women want a man who is older and established financially Other 
results in the test rcflecc uni<jue factors in our marriage customs which 
clearly affect romantic tastes 

All these studies indicate clearly that young people do not face the prob- 
lem of mate selection on the basis of romance alone They are guided by 
the general standards prevalent m our culture which affect notions of beauty, 
character, and disposition and by the fundamental factors that affect eco- 
nomic security The fact that such values do act as a check upon romance 
and a guide to it indicates clearly that the family, the church, the school, any 
mstituuons having to do with the training of youth, can provide values 
which will guide adolescents and youth more intelligently m their c\alua 
non of a person as a prospective marriage partner This important field of 
social behavior need not be left m the realm of chance even in an age when 
adolescents and youth, rather than parents or other adults, select their own 
mates 

Ray E Baber, Some Mate Selection Standards of College Students and Then 
Parents, /ounal of Soaal Hypene 22 1I5-I25, March JSJ6 Baber sruied the am 
tudes of parents on similar questions which tend to reflect adult judgments. Also in 
Baber, Marriage and the Family pp 147-154 
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Table 21 Attitudes of 642 Junior and Senior Vnwersity Students (321 


Young Men and 321 Young Women) on Mote SeUetton • 
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the SCHOOL'S CH/iLlEHGE 

American youth will continue to choose their mates uith little regard to 
the interest or tushes of teachers, parents, guardians, or society This tve 
may as ttcll tahc for granted Mating will be based on romance But tve 
must temper ihc romantic impulse in youth, as tve do other human im 
pulses, by instilling tn their minds ideas that will restrain and guide their 
emotions NVe need to socialize mote fully this impulse as ivc have socialized 

Concerned About ^V^lOt MoKes o Good Marnoge" 




Fio, 35 KUnt Teen acem Ane Conceknio about This Pbo»le»i 
Afore high-school senior* are cortceroed about thi* than any other problem la boy 
girl relauoft* Is tius ao argument for marriage and family life education m high 
schooP Would lueh cducauon help more boy* to become aware of the unporiancc of 
marriage to ihcir future? (f- / Ehat High School Youth Lool^ at Their Prohlemt 
Co//e^c Bool^ftore, Wathngton State College. Pullman, Wash 1949) 

hunger, for instance Eating has become a sort of fine art ivith us as com 
pared to its practice by savages and infants Wc control the hunger drive 
by etiquette and by our notions of the balanced rauon and regular meals 
The organic druc is sail there, but in avthzed society ne try to set as 
though It \vcrc not there. 

Wc need to make romance a somewhat finer art, to elevate and direct it 
in the interests of a more permanent family uait and a better race Parents 
could do much by buildmg standards by which the youth can guide his 
selection of a mate, but reforms m custom more often begin m the school 
than in the home 

Most youngsters acquuc a new idea of a desirable mate after going to col 
lege. They have a belter ideal, and their mmanuc interest sects out a type 
of person different from that selected before this trainrag College mamagel 
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on the whole turn out well But most young people, ocn in our enlightened 
age, neser go to college 

Give a )Oung man or woman a course m eugenics and he wall have set 
up new barners to the free cxcrasc of the romantic urge, for he wall m 
variably check up on the ancestral characteristics of anyone he considers for 
marriage, to see whether certain weaknesses that are known to be hereditary 
arc likely to be present in the germ plasm Let him face economic self 
rcsponsibihty and he will have set up other barriers He will not so easily 
rationalize himself into marrying on short notice with the cxpcriencc-bclied 
phrase “Two can hvc as cheaply as one ” 

We need to give young people some practical ideas regarding marriage 
and the family, some standards by whidi they can evaluate themselves and 
their companions of the opposite sex with regard to their capacity for mar 
riage and homemaking 

In most fields now we bchevc in giving cxpenencc vicariously through 
books and through the school curriculum In this manner we pass on the 
best that the race has learned and experienced Yet m the field of marriage 
and the family we let youth learn by experience. The establishment of a 
family— the basic institution of any nauon— is left almost entirely to chance, 
as though we had no concern about the mantal happiness of youth, to sav 
nothing of the welfare of the next gcncrauon. 

Perhaps our lethargy is a carry-over from the prudish days when marriage 
was sacred and sex was taboo Perhaps it is due to the fact that most teachers 
are unmarriol women whom we would not trust to educate our children 
for successful mamage. Probably, however, we have no reason, other than 
that romance is the custom to which we have entrusted this function of hfc 
and, having it safely pigeonholed, do not care to disturb it. 

We nod more courses m high school and more courses m college dealing 
with mamage and the family Perhaps after havong succeeded there we can 
go into the lower grades Some of the problems to be dealt with m a high 
school course arc (1) physical qualiues essential to successful mamage, (2) 
social qualities csscnual for hvmg together happily m the family, (3) the 
importance of similar culture henuges, especially in religion and in eco- 
nomic sums, (4) personal adjustments needful m family life, (5) the eco- 
nomic rcsponsibiliues of the fiamdv, (6) the importance of an understanding 
wath regard to the wife’s place m the home, and (7) parenthood- 
Smee mamage is soacty’s ceremonial endorscm<mt to a permanent inso 
tuuon, we should teach every youth to ask hmisclf at least the following 
quesuons 
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1 Do we haie the physical and memal traits that guarantee reasonable 
hereditary equipment to the children we may have? 

Z Do SVC have the emouona! stability and ruggedacss of character that 
IS necessary to an mtimatc lifelong partnership? 

3 Do we have the ability and training necessary to “heep the wolf from 
the door”? 

4 Do we have culture backgrounds that would assure us similar ideas on 
moralsj religion^ standard of hving, and nationality and racial ^uestinns ? 

5 Arc ue satisfied with each other’s families and with the relationships 
that we are likely to maintain with them after marriage? 

6 Do we have similar ideas regarding the place of woman in the family 
and the desirability of children? 

7 Do we have a sufScient numlier of similar vocational, reactional, and 
other interests so that we are likely to maiotam permanent Ixinds of corn 
panionship? 

The screen notion of love at first sight, followed by the passionate kiss, 
the overpowering urge, the hasty marriage, and ihe ‘ lived happily ever 
after,” has been wo typical of our courtship and marriage conceptions We 
may as well admit that such pracuce does not work so well as it might, and 
try to draw a more reahsiic picture of marriage and the family for youth 
in the schoolroom w here we arc supposed w have some respect for reality 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 What is meant by the statement "Most marriage failures are in reality 
courtship failures”? 

2 Discuss the relalionship of length of courtship to mantal success Gne a 
possible psychological explanation for the relationship that obtains 

3 Discuss the problem of early tnarnages, presenting an example of an early 
nrjfmgir 

4 Compare young men and young women with regard to age of marriage 

5 Sumroanae csidence showing that age of marruge is a factor in happiness 
in marriage 

6 On what grounds do parents often mfanly interfere svnb the roarnages of 
their sons and daughters? 

7 Is mate selection based on romantic attraction alone? Give proof 

8 What is the pedagogical significance of the fact that factors other than 
animal attraction enter into mate selection^ 

9 Outline a guide of points to be considered by youth who contemplate 
marriage 
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PART FOUR 


The Struggle for Economic Adulthood 


Childhood IS a time of play and preparation, adulthood a time of work 
The gap between is what any particular society by custom or necessity makes 
It The child may immediately become the man, m fact, a strenuous work 
life may begin in childhood At the opposite extreme, the span between 
childhood and adult work life may be a Jong period of years of play and 
learning, the routine of gainful employment coming late 

It IS m the direction of late arrival at Konomic maturity that the indus 
trializcd world has been moving, partly because of the complexities of ma 
chine production, partly because the accumulated culture heritage has be 
come so vast that much learning is considered a desirable preface to adult 
hood 

But now as always adulthood and work are synonymous, for work with 
Its economic reward breaks the last bonds of parental authority and paves 
the way for marital adulthood 

VVe no longer Ine in a society where individual ambiUon, studious effort, 
and an energetic attack on the work world are sufBcicnt guarantees of eco- 
nomic success The approach to the work world must be guided organized, 
and arranged for if us success is to be assured in an industrial social order 
A few can expect to engage in self made /obi, but the majonry must find 
a specialized place in industries, business enterprises, government, or per 
sonal services in which hundreds, thousands, and m some instances even 
millions are employed 




CHAPTER 18 


The Bearing of Economic Forces on the 
Adptstments of Adolescents and Youth 


SOCIAL FORCES EXCLUDWG YOUTH FROM THE WORK WORLD 

The work world, like so many phases of experience m modern life, is 
approached by many paths To enter some gates there are many requirements, 
to enter others, almost none For practically all kinds of work there is today 
the requirement of a minimum age 

To understand youths’ problems of entering the work world, one must 
have at least a mirumum understanding of the broad soaoeconomic forces 
that characterize modern economic life An understanding of these forces 
will indicate why youth have found it difficult to enter directly into (he 
labor market 

First has been the longtime tendency in American life to shift from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy, from rural self sufficient to the com 
mcraal orientation of all economic activity This trend has continually re 
duced the number of self-employed persons in the economy and has made 
an increasing proportion of the population dependent upon others, pri 
manly industrial corporations, for jobs Increased emphasis on invention, 
technology, and mass production, as developed under the American system 
of corporate industrial management has characterized this development 
Efficiency of operation demands the concentration of wealth, human energy, 
and management into large units of production In these great industrial 
organizations employment is dependent upon the needs of the corporation 
which, in turn, reflects market condioons The welfare of the individual 
cmplojee is of secondary concern 

Second has been the bnnpng to a climax of the long penod of aptaoon 
against cluld labor The early factory systems exploited cfiildren, jomhs, 
and women A socially minded soacty bad to develop protecuve devices to 
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guarantee the health and education of its auzens The general tendency 
has been to raise the age le\cl at which adolescents can enter so-called 
* hazardous" occupations Once it was fourteen, now in most cities it is six 
teen, and, for certain kinds of highly mechanized industries, eighteen This 
purposeful exclusion of adolescents and youths from the labor market by 
social legislauon has been matched by a comparable advance in the age for 


Most States still permit employment of youth 
under 16 during school hours 



IlG y Scitf>0Li«.0 IIai Liclloio Tilt Ea»ly T«n Acu r«OM Tilt \Vo»K WotLP 
{MiJceitury H hue itauit Con/fn-Bcr on ChlJrcn and Youth ) 

compu’wry schooling sshich m many waits has adsanced from fourteen to 
iistccn Pos sates nos\ permit the emplojmcnt of jomh under fourteen 
dining schorl hr urs, and some states permit no emplo)ment during school 
In .ri IWo c ag^ tix’-tn (sec Pig 36 alwsc) Por a summar) of compulsor) 
k 1 r» 1 a cn 'an e rctpi rem^ms b) rates turn to the chan on page 429 
T1 rd 1 as t^n the gr. wnh of UW union* uhich ha\c come to control 
rrs n to Kcupatunt according to the numlier of jrln as-ailablc Emphau* 
UjYn Kni/^ Y ngh i hIu h empkntrs lia>c come to recognize, give* the 
(X t’ e \ rip'-ii'i cil uotlcr an advantage o\cr )outh 

in r-w fn|vfc nachinci age an 5 ct{<ricnce are ra'cd 
h r r. paMiru'iih n d- opera »r.n of complua cd and costly machm-* 
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where paliencc and judgment are desired. In any period when labor is 
abundant youth ate the first to be excluded from the labor mathet ^use 
of their inexperience and also because of their lack of family responsrhrliues. 

Fifth has been the general trend of American industry and agt, culture 
,0 replace manpower with machine power in the interest of economy, safety. 


Youth bears more than its share of unemployment 
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The picture of this period of almost unluuitcd employment opportuniues 
IS a good one indeed compared to the unemployment situauon among youth 
during the depression year 

In 1935, when there were 21 million youths sixteen to twenty four years 
of age m the population, it was estimated that 4 milhon of those out of 
school were unemployed' 

Table 22 shows the extent to which youth have been crowded from the 
work world dunng three decades The group fourteen to fifteen years of 


Taeix 22. Percentage of Adolercents and youth. Ages Vourteen to 'Twenty 
four, Who Were Gainfully Occupied, United States, 1920, 1930, 1940, and 
1950 
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INCOME AS A FACTOR IN FREEDOM FROM PARENTAL AUTHORITY 

The climinauon of child labor was essential at the beginning stage of the 
industrial revoluuon There are many situations in which the exclusion of 
adolescents and youth also from the work world is desirable On the other 
hand, it would seem that there arc many points at which urban industnal 
soaety has gone to an extreme m this direction 

Work has many values aside from the purely economic It is important 
that young people be introduced gradually into the work responsibilities 
and attitudes of adulthood With work and a separate income also comes 
a growing sense of independence Without earning power there can be hltle 
independence from the family The saying “He who pays the piper calls 
the tunc ’ is as true in the average family as elsewhere As long as the parent 
pays the bills, his authority is hkcly to overshadow the activities of his child 
With economic self sufficiency, the child begins to evade parental authority 
and to make independent decisions Adulthood m the community is meas 
ured by the abihty to make one's hvmg Handicaps m the way of adolescents 
and youth earning part of their way and learning to handle money and 
make decisions involving the spending of it are crippling factors in their 
development 

In WPA days of the thirties many youth could not take a job without 
seeing the parent dropped from his job, and thus they were denied the 
opportunity to move out from under parental authority and achioc eco- 
nomic maturity In contrast was the expcnencc of other youth who suc- 
ceeded m finding nonrehef jobs but whose parents were unemployed On 
them svas throsvn the economic rcsponsibili^ of the family so that the) 
were forced to shoulder the full burdens of economic adulthood w ithout 
being able to marry and establish independent families of their own Both 
of these situations create ditficufties for youth 
The Maryland youth study of the middle thirues * showed that about one 
tn five jouths, sateen to twenty four years of age, was helping support or 
completely supporting his parents In only about a third of these cases ws 
the help considered necessary Boys were more often helping to support their 
parents than girls Twenty fi\c per cent of the boys, as compared suth 13 
per cent of girls, were contributing to parenu support 
The extent to which the group sateen to twenty four years of age 
assumed financial responsibility depended a great deal on'lhe occupation of 

• Bd3, op ett , pp 26~29 
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the family Only 93 per ant of those m professional and technical families 
were contributing to them At the other extreme, a third of the children m 
farm labor households made financial coatnbutions to the famihes 

A part of the marriage boom of the Second World War period was 
brought about by the consummation of thousands of mamages postponed 
during the depression decade because of such factors 
In Ac modern urban cnMronmcnt Ac need of Ac yoimg adolescent for 
money in connecuon wiA school, recreation, transportation, etc, is a con 
stant dram on Ac family budget, even m middle<lass famihes, to say 
nothing of famihes m Ac lo\s mcome classes The Lynds pointed out Aat 
m Middletown * almost thirty years ago children m all occupational classes 
earned money earher and earned more of it Aan Aeir parents did when 
Acy were young Middletown high sAool boys and girls indicated Aat 
spending money was a source of disagreement between Acm and Aeir 
parents Thirty seven per cent of 348 high school bo) s indicated this was a 
pomt of friction and 29 per cent of 382 girls 
In Ac uAan young person’s quest for status in Ac peer group and for 
recognition by and association wiA Ac opposite sex, pecuniary values are 
likely to rate very highly The ability to own an automobile or to drive Aeir 
parents’ car, to have money for Ac show and soda fountain, for Ac dance, 
ptajs, aAlcuc games, and oAcr rccrcauonal activiucs, most of whiA arc 
now commeraaUzed, makes money important to school )ouAs long before 
they arc able to earn it for AcmseUcs In a peer group the boy’s rating 
among Ae girls is determined m part by Ac amount of raonc) he is able to 
spend, and Ae fa>ors of a gul’s associauon arc likely to be most acassible, 
oAer things bemg equal, to Ae young man whose parents arc able or wiU 
mg to provide a hberal cash allowance. 

In all Aesc situauons one must take into account, Aen, that spending 
money is an important status^aining doiK, 

It 1 $ true Aat money as a status-gaming device does not always accom 
plijh the end desired This is especially true when the youth tries to use st 
as a means of compensating for feelings of infenority in other lines and goes 
to a snobbish eitreme that fads to bring him the favorable attenuon he seeks 
A college youth, analyzing his crpenence m using money as a device for 
compensaung for his Uck of ahihty in sports and group play, used money ui 
■Robert S Lynd and Helen VI Lpul. »f.ddlero.e, p m, Hareourt, Brace and 

COT-WM. Inr.. 1 ^ 
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an attempt to ga.n statns but, fa.Img. was drteen to seek introverted sans- 
facuons 

Because I was the only child and my dad was making a fairly good living, 
I was able to afford a better bicycle and spend a little more money on can y 

a the urban situation is the situauon of rural youths who 

Corresponding to the ^ ,y„cms and 

“ TZlt ratm pat.^^^ 

mt;:;t:£tol:rA --on source of confliet between farm parents and 
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OCCUPATION AND rERSONAUTT 

, , r ,b, nrofound effect of occupation upon personal 
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when he was walking down the street o£ a large city and nouced a man in 
a laundry truck drive up to the curb and climb out to unload packages 
The figure bore a striking resemblance to a widely photographed monarch 
whose picture appears m the press of all bterate nations of the world He 
had about the same stoop of shoulder, the same profile, the same smile 
Whether the men were of equal abibty as well as of similar appearance is 
not known, but men m equally divergent occupations could, if circumstances 
m their lives had been different, readily have been m each other’s places, 
carrying on each other’s occupation In America there arc many drivers of 
laundry trucks who have ability equal to that of monarchs who rule great 
empires, but their life organizations arc entirely different The personality 
of each is shaped by his task The code of conduct for each is prescribed by 
his different social role 

Vocation in adulthood becomes one of the most significant keys to per 
sonahty m a complex society, for the vocation is, in fact, a personahty former 
One’s vocation determines in a major sense the core values of one’s Ufc, the 
kind of things one rates most highly Vocation becomes a key to mental 
processes, to the routine of life habits, time of rising and retiring, kind of 
reading matter, lack of reading matter Associations are largely within the 
vocation 

Vocauon has much to do with a man’s happiness A psychiatrist of un 
questioned reputation, in lecturing to a group, told of cases that had come 
to him with hysterical symptoms Among them none was more intcrcsung 
than that of a wealthy young attorney of New York City who, when he 
came to the clinic, described his pains as centered for the most part in his 
digcstisc apparatus A thorough examination proved that there was nothing 
wrong organically Upon questioning it was learned that the attacks always 
came after a strenuous court case Further questioning revealed that the 
man hated his ssork and had never wanted to enter it His father was a 
man who told his children what they were to do and saw that they did it 
It soon came out that he disliked and dreaded his work and that he had 
always wanted to live an outdoor life Under the advice of the psychiatrist 
he called his father, told him that hereafter he was going to live his own 
life, and then made arrangements to go into a lumber camp w iih a friend 
For the first umc he faced the future of his dreams, and his days at the 
clinic were ended* 

• Although ihii caw may »«m unusual to some, it is probably represenutive of many 
similar ones For a faicmatinR study of the effect of emotional experience on physiol 
ai ments, see W W AWarez, hervoutnett Indigettton and Pain, rev e<L, Harper U 
Bfoihm New York, 1W3 
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It IS for these reasons and not for economic reasons alone that the choice 
of a vocation ,s of critical importance in the life of the modern individual 
In fact, It IS for these reasons primanly, rather than for economic reasons, 
that the choice of one vocation over another is of utmost importance No 
amount of money can mahe a vocation compatible to one’s temperament, 
interests, and habit system 

The fa« remains that many parents are inclined to consider the choice 
of a vocation primarily from the standpoint of economic security or status 
of the position, ovcrJoohing the (act that (or the youth the vocation must 
first of all satisfy his basic interests and emotions Happiness and satisfaction 
in bfc are likely to be determined as much by the job as by marriage This 
IS as true for the woman who spends her life in a gainful occupation as it 
IS for the man 

The job IS not only a means through which the male acquires a con 
siderable part of his soaal status but also the prime a\enue through uhich 
he expresses creauw energy Through its routines and habits, he achieves 
the basic satisfactions that come from accomplishment In the kinds of 
relations it inevitably imposes upon him, he makes many of his most im 
portant adjustments to soaal groups 
It 18 for some of these reasons that vocational choice takes on great signili 
cance m the life pattern of the adolescent and youth It is for these reasons, 
also, that some degree of choice on their part and some degree of etpen 
mentation are desirable 

It'OfyC AND STATUS 

Personal worth is rated in our culture to a considerable ctieni by the kind 
of )ob one holds and by the amount of money it returns m the way of salary 
or wages Different jobs base dilTcrcnt prestige values as well as different 
money values It is not always true that the job that produces the most 
money rates the highest in prestige Almost the opposite is true with many 
jobs m America The professions are rated relatively high from the stand 
point of prestige and yet do not produce so large an income as certain other 
occupations Many skilled workmen, for example, make considerably more 
money than the average teacher or even the college professor in the lower 
academic ranks 

Prestige values of particular jobs change quicWy in our society Dunne 
the great depression seseral studies of the vocational inierots of you*h 
shosved that a much higher proportion wanted to get into white-colUr^ 
professional jobs than soaety could expect to have in these positions. The 
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prcsugc values of these jobs were probably reflected in these choices In war 
umc, on the other hand, welders and other ovcrallcd workers in shipjards, 
airplane factories, ettu, were highly regarded, so that not only men but 
women flocked to these jobs b) the thousands, proud to come home on the 
streetcars m dirty clothes with their identification badges pinned to their 
overall bibs or cap bills So it is that in different periods social pressures tend 
to modify group evaluations and, consequently, youth’s vocational desires 
Many umes these soaal pressures are distorted and have httle rclauonship 
to the actual needs of society for workers in a given field It would seem 
that the school has a rcsponsibihty in this regard, trying to give adolescence 
and )outh more realistic views of the kinds of jobs which the majont) of 
them can expect to enter 

CUMBIVG THE ECONOMIC LADDER AS A FACTOR IN THE 
ADIUST\rE^T OF YOUTH 

In our contemporary open<lass soaety, which permits shifung from one 
socioeconomic level to another, occupation tends not only to determine 
social status but also informal types of association Interest groups and m 
formal assoaation groups in urban socitty arc for the most part made up 
of those engaged m similar occupauons rather than of those who hve nearb), 
as IS true in rural soacucs For this reason, people who differ rather dc 
adcdly in background arc likely to be thrown together m informal social 
partiapation 

Youth, as they climb upward through our opcn-elass society, find them 
selves thrown from one soaooccupauonal group to another ihcrc is, as a 
consequence, the necessity of adjustment to the standards, codes, and soaal 
ideologies of the new soaal groups The farm youth, for example, who 
enters the professions will find his hfc pauems and group associations vastly 
different from what they would have been had he stajed m the parental 
occupation 

George Bernard Shaw’s play Pygmalton described some of the difficulties 
of this process of soaal climbing strikingly Higgins, professor of phoncucs. 
ukes Ehaa Doolittle, a flower girl, from the strccu and decides to reeducate 
her in speech habits, dress, and manners so that she can pass for a refined 
bdy After six months of experimental coaching, the great test came when 
she appeared as a guest at a garden party She is “a triumph of art and the 
dressmaker,- but gives herself away id every sentence she uners m spite of 
all her coaching 
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The semng of this play was m Enghsh society, where lines between the 
classes ate more clearly drawn than in America, but tlie play does illustrate 
the difficulties, mild by comparison in our culture, of acqumng new behavior 
patterns as young people ehmb the ladder from one occupauonal class to 
another. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 Outline the sociil forces that ha\e brought about the exclusion of youth 
from the work world 

2 Cjie evidence of the exclusion of youih from the ivork world prior to the 
boom employment conditions of the Second World War 

3 Was this entirely a depression phenomenon^ Explain 

4 What noneconomic laluc do work and income have for young people? 

5 Show how tnoney plays its part in the social status of an individual m his 
peer group 

6 Ij income a problem for the farm youth? Explain 

7 Relate occupation to personality formation To bane satisfactions ui life 

8 Show how occupation has become a factor in social sutus in our society 
Does the relatiie status of a given occupation change? Explain 

9 Explain how climbing the economic ladder may intensify problems of the 
adjustment of youth 
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THE PROBLEM OF WORK WORLD WlTtATIQN 

Initiaiion to the work world has become jncreasiDgly difficult Apprentice 
ship to work IS the natural experience of childhood in primary group so- 
cieties where people of all ages muiglc iti the common activities of life 
Thus the child comes to a realistic understanding of what adult life holds 
for him and also learns the work folkways of his elders Some vestiges of 
this kind of social experience carry over m contemporary farm life in spite 
of the encroaching influence of outside agencies, especially the school with 
Its daily routine of study and us many extracurricular activities The transfer 
to maturity comes more slowly even on the farm than it once did, although 
farm youths as compared to urban youths become habituated to work at 
a relatively early age' 

Since urban industrial soaety has developed to the point where there is 
no natural bndge between the play activities of childhood and the work 
activities of adulthood, any apprenticeship that is to he obtained must come 
through the school curriculum or after the young person is on the job 
Town and city youth ordmardy have no contact with the parent’s work 
and no way of acquiring intimate knowledge of it This undoubtedly has 
created problems of far reaching consequence to youth m town and aty, 
but an even more serious problem is inherent in the situation of the farm 
reared youth who would enter an urban vocation, for not only does he lack 
contact and experience with the urban vocation, but ordinarily he must 
enter a strange environment and undergo possible culture shock while be 
coming accommodated to the new bfc 
* I ; Lister and E. L Kirkpatrick, siudrioff the age at which farm as compared to 
other youth in Vfaryland took their first fidl umc found that one fifth of the farm 
bojj took their first full time job at the age of fourteen Less than half as many village, 
town, and city youth took a full time job so early Furol YouiA Spea^ American 
Youth Commission, Washington, D C , Fd» 1» 1939 
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Although the depression decade o£ the 1930's made it difScult for young 
people to attain any apprenuccship to work in that many could not o tain 
a lob at all, the Social Research Service study" of high school seniors m 
Michigan m 1948 showed that most of them had had work experience either 
on a partume or fulltime basis The pictographic chart shows the results 
o£ this study. 



Full (rework OaIjt port tme No work tipentnee 

«xp(f(ne« 0 <Ofk ciperence 

Tie 38 Pt« CivT or Hich^sckool Semo»$ Who Have Had Work Experiekce, 1W8 
{Social Reiearck Semec, '^lichigan State College ) 

This IS clear evidence that in times of labor shortage young people d( 
find work experience and thus attain some apprenticeship to work befor 
leaving the secondary school system 

THE CHOICE OF A JOB 

Personal Motives In a world of literally thousands of vocations, the prol 
1cm of choosing a vocation is a real one Over two-thirds of the employmci 
counseling in the 1,700 local state employment offices in the United Stati 
1 $ ssiih youth under twenty (see Fig 39) Studies of the American You' 
Commission,* involving personal interviews with some 20,000 youths 
sample areas throughout the nation, showed that, while some had a sen 
of realism in approaching their jobs, having been given adequate guidan 

• Youth end the K or\ World Saence Research Service, Michigan State Collei 
Eatt Uming, Mich, 1949 

* Howard M Bell, hiatekmg Youth and Jobs pp S-8, American Council on Edo 
lion. Wad ington, D C, 1940 
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by parents and counselors, they represented only a small minority Most 
young people had some kinds of plans for themselves, but »me had no 
ideas whatever of thetr voeattonal futures The plans of many, however 
were m the realm of wishful thinking and daydreams rather than ued 
closely to reality 

The desire to get away from aveanng overalls seemed to be prominent in 
Ajwnj 45 000 persMf ooBtW tod »nl& 


I 


45X0D at reed Mb fMSbeed freUnt 



Fic 39 Most EMPtoYMent Co^.Meu^c on Vocatioval pjion.tMS I* wtro Tiis 

ACEXS 

In the 1,700 local cmploymenr offim of the vanooj states more than two-durdi 
of those who come for couniehnp and aputude tcjis are youth under twenty y«n 
of age. {Mideentury White House Conference on Children and \outh) 

their motivation The commission concluded that guidince scnicc ^\as prob- 
ably less well organized and operaung less eficcuvely than any other phase 
of secondary school activity 

'To the wondering j'oung person the aim and ob;ect of all education, 
schooling and culture/ according to Payne,* seems to be to come into a lot 
of money without working very bard for u” 

Job scleaion is related to the motivauons of jouth It is doubtful that 
economic reward is always most promtneia At least the more poorly paid 
occupations of the white-collar class seem to appeal to an endless stream of 
youth 

* Arthur F Payne, tfy rareats Trtenit or Enemies? p. 239, Brewtr. \\ aritn h 
Putnam, New liorh 1932 
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With many ideahsuc youth, ths appeal of the job is pnmarily an appeal to 
discharge important service to humanity. This was so in the call to t e 
mission field so prominent a gencrauon or so ago, and is now true of the 
soaal work profession The ministry, teaching, mediane, and nursing offer 
the same appeal 

One important appeal of the professions and of clerical jobs is that of 
being able to go to work dressed up The appeal of the secretarial posiuon 
to many girls may be in pan one of dress, in pan the desire to work closely 
with others, particularly those of the opposite sex Others are fascinated by 
the mechanical skills the work requires or the feeling of authority it gives 
With many it is the position most readily accessible Others learn typing 
and shorthand so they tan fall back on it if necessary, it is a way to earn 
money while attenduag school, etc. 

In some cases the appeal of the job is that of a uniform It has always 
seemed to the author that a surprising number of farm boys attend colleges 
of agriculture and mcchamcal am with the idea of majoring m engineering 
There seems to be no logic behind it, because they very frequently do not 
have the mathematical abihty required by the course It is possible that back 
of these mouvations are such inadental experiences as seeing surveyors m 
khaki uniforms working with ihcir mstruments along some highway m a 
local community It is possible that the uniform is a part of the appeal of 
nursing to girls, also, as much as the service motive. 

The author has never forgotten an incident at the time his brother and 
he entered the elevator of a Chicago hotel A former high school pupil of hts 
brother’s was the elevator boy, dressed in bright red uniform with gold 
trimmings He looked at the brother with pride and said, “I ve certainly 
gone up in the world since you knew me, haven’t 1?” He was a lad of 
immigrant stock who had, after high-school training, secured the job as 
elevator boy To him it was the acme of success Without the uniform, it 
1 $ doubtful that the job would have offered the same degree of personal 
satisfaction. 

Other positions are appealing because of the romance of travel that the) 
offer No doubt one of the common appeals of schoolteaching is the attrac 
non of long vacations of whidi farm parents especially often speak witl 
great respect, as they compare their year in and year-out grind with tha 
of the teacher whose hours they think close promptly at four o’clock ant 
whose work week is five days and whose year is nine months Similarly 
parents often idealize the banker’s job where they assume the hours at 
short and the work is easy 
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AU these evaluations, many of nhich arc entirely erroneous, find expres 
Sion m the conversaUon of parents, or in other ivajs come within the focus 
of youths consideration and help provide motivation for seeking entry to 
given vocations 

The vocations of some are cut out in large part by their own peculiar 
temperaments and interests The sole motive of some young persons in a 
choice of vocation is to be able to work alone. They want to be scientists 
shut away in laboratories or naturalists picking their way into the secrets 
of nature With others a desire for independence is very prominent Their 
ruling ambition is to do as they please This is a common philosophy of 
farm life To he one’s own boss is considered by many farm youth a supreme 
objective 

To understand vocational motivation is to understand every form of 
human desire and wish Some try to find themselves m their job, others try 
to lose themselves in it Many make the choice lightly and without serious 
motivation, as is indicated by the following example taken from a student 
paper 

When we were finished with high school, a \ery close friend and myself 
decided that we would hke to study electrical engineering Neither of us had 
money and both considered it rather unwise to try to go to school Foolish, 
like many young people, we flipped a com to determine whether we would 
try It As a result, I am going to school 

Parental Projection In the field of vocational choice the parental role is 
often too much a determining factor Psychologists hive developed the term 
“projection” to describe the tendency of parents to force their own evalua 
tions upon their children Students of projection find that parents arc most 
likely to project their ambitions on their children m the vocational field * 
Two types of parents are most guilty 
1 The parent who has been frustrated m his own vocauon projects his 
ambition on his children Having faded to achieve his oun life goals, he 
expects his children to do it for him For example, the father who wanted 
to be a doctor but never had the money to get the education and, therefore, 
has had to be a merchant, may almost force his son to enter medical school 
The mother who wanted to be a missionary, but who instead married a 
professor, may wish her daughter to be a missionary 
• Kimball Young Parent Child Relationship Projection of Ambuwn.’ TAe 
8 67-73, 1927 
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2. The parent nho is so completely absorbed by his vocation and su 
prcmcly happy in it may not be able to imagine his children being happy 
IQ any other \ocation 

The following cases illustrate parcnul projecuon and the rcacuon of the 
youth tow ard it 

My father dc% eloped an absolute obsession that escry one of his eight sons 
should be farmers, m hu later years Thu influenced my choice only indirectly 

that u, in his wuhing to force farming upon me, he made the socauon 

exuemcly odious to me — but nescithdess the fact that he managed to keep 
me there from ages sixteen to twenty two seems to base won me to the cause 
of agriculture or something to that effect I really bchesc that back of it all 
was a fear that by lumg in town and going to high school the family was be 
coming foppub lightheaded, and wshmg to Ine bejond their means 

My father wanted to make me a druggut He thought the constant associa 
tion with the drugstore while I was young would help, but it had the opposite 
effect. Youthful rebellion resulted The exact opposite attracted and gasc me 
the opinion that I had mechanical abames I know now that my mental make 
up IS such that the abstract and saentiflc nature of pharmacy u more suitable 
to me than the conCTCte nature of engineering My father learned on me, how 
ever, and made a tery good druggist out of my brother 

The third case, of brother and sister, turned out rather badly 

My father u a successful doctor He insists that 1 be a nurse, and that Joe, 
my twin brother, be a doctor He sent us to school and insisted that we register 
m councs leading to these professions. Both of us arc primarily interested m 
athletics and coaching I am continuing my work but And that T base no 
interest m nursing My brother tried medicine but became so disgusted with 
hu college course that he got mto trouble and was expelled from schooL 

The Elias* study shows clearly that well over a third of young people 
consider the parental occupation "as a hfe occupation for me" cither "rather 
unsatisfactory” or "very unsatisfactory " The Allowing quesuon, with five 
alternative responses, was asked of 5,500 Washington high school seniors 
“As a life occupation for me, I consider my parents* occupation to be ” 
Responses to the altcrnaUtcs are given m Table 23 
It IS probable that m our society mothers arc more often tempted to pro- 
jctt their ambitions on thnr children than arc fathers, for mothers arc more 
often thwarted m ambition and have need for realizing their ambitions 

• L. I Elm, Htgh School Youth Loa\ at Thar Problem! The College Bootstore 
State College of Waihiagton, Pullman, Wash., January, 1949 
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Table 23 Responses of 5,500 High school Seniors Who Cheeked the Slate 
mens ' As a hie oeenpalton for me, / consider my parents’ occupation to he" 


Response 

Boys 
pet CCQC 

Gitls 

percent 

Aq ideal Occupation 

8 9 

6 4 

Vciy sais$!actoi7 

IS 9 

18 S 

Faur]^ sjtishctorj 

31 9 

30 3 

Rather unsatisfactory 

IS 1 

ZO 4 

Very unsatisfactory 

16 1 

21 2 


through their children They had barely tasted vocational success when 
marriage and motherhood terminated their careers Some alls ays experience 
resentment against their fate and tty to pick a career for therr sons or daugh 
ters, or at least to pteiudiee their daughters agatnsc marriage and m favor 


of a career 

Work with college students leads the author to believe that comparatively 
few parents take extreme positions The common methods of pro|eelion, at 
judged from the autobiographies of students, are directing the selection of 
a school course that leads to what the parents consider a desirable type of 
work, expressing aiunety or hope that the child will enter a certain line of 
work, praising success in those acoviues which point tosvard the vocauoo 
considered desirable by the patent, discouraging entrance into some types 
of work by calling attention to undesirable features, promising to provide 
the initial capital for business, farming, or some other work, suggesting 
several desirable alternatises and calling attention to advantages and dis 
advantages of each, and ideahzing the desired profession m the home. 

It IS apparent from these autobiographies that parents frequently take 
into account such factors as social status and economic reward Th'y 'viih 
their children In pursue work that it dignified and diat pays well Often 
they express the hope that their children may hare an easier life than they 

^ Xenttl proieetion ts not harmful, pratiding the final ehoire left m 
the ehild Children more often follow their parents somtion, than «hcr 
vocations.' In fact they arc more than two and a half imi's hlel) 

tseew ^ 

dermaiarel Erfenminl Sulroe ttutteln 765 IIMO 
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cmti PKcntal occupation as an outside one (see Fig. dO). Tlicrc is a great 
advantage in doing so, providing the vocation fits the needs, interests, and 



Fio 40. Ah Index of Occupatioval Hebeditv. 

An index of 1 00 in the chart would indicate Uiat youth arc as likely to enter their 
fathers' occupations as any others; of more than 1 00, that they arc more likely to 
enter their fathers’ occupations. Data arc foe 7,703 young men. Compare their 
occupations after an average period of five years out of school with those of thcif 
fathers {From Landts, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 449, 
July, 1944.) 


ambitions o£ the child. But the decision should be the child’s, not the parent’s- 
The admoniuon of the Talmud is appropriate counsel: “Limit not thy 
children to thine own desire. They were born m a different lime.” 

C T. Pihlbad, and Cecil L Gregory, Selectufe Factors in Migration and Occupation, 
Chap 5, Vol XVIU, Utuvcrsity of Missoun Studies, Columbia, Mo , 1943; also, Paul 
H. Landis, ‘The Territorial and Occupational Mobility of Washington Youth,” Wash' 
tngton Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 449, Pullman, Wash., July, 1944. 
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Trial and Error Change of vocational choice is frequent throughout the 
period of adolescence and }outh The nature of these changes is illustrated 
in the responses of college students to a question concerning the number of 
changes in vocational choices they had so far made 
Gtrli 

I ba\e changed my mtnd qutte a few times, but f don’t know whether it 
tvas just a fad or a desire to be these things I wanted to be an aviatrix once, 
but It tvould cost too much money, so I gave that up Once I wanted to be a 
nurse, but my sisters talked me out of that I’tc wanted to be a teacher for a 
long time — since I was in the eighth grade 

I\e changed six times At first I wanted to be a nurse Quite a few of the 
girls who graduated with me decided to go into nurses’ irainiDg They were 
scry enthusiastic about it hfy sister and my family discouraged that I wanted 
to be a schoolteacher \\ hen I was about rwelie and a movie star, etc 

At ten I wanted to be a bookkeeper, at about fifteen or sixteen I wanted to 
be a math leacher—ihis was because I liked my high school math so well, at 
seventeen I decided to take a commeraal course since I could not major m 
math and then my father suggested that jt ssvuld be more worth while to take 
commerce for stenographic purposes, at nineteen I decided I wanted to teach 
commerce 

I once considered majoring »o clothing and design in hopes that Id eventu 
ally be a style specialist, but the openings for such a position require so much 
experience and the cost of preparation is so great that I changed to education 
which offered sooner returns f also thought of dietetics but my sister, who 
is a nurse, dissuaded me As a child I had splurges of wanting to be a great 
singer, actress, and missionary 

First, I wished to be a nurse when quite small, but this was just an idea 
Then I wished to be a secretary Since giving this up, I have decided on the 
teaching vocation 

Four times I ve changed I hav^ after deciding on a vocation, had some 
experience in the chosen field and dcaded f did not like it On the last one, 

I had the experience first and chose afterward 

r« 

I VC changed three times— once I made up my mind to be an M D (age 
eleven) Then J decided to be an engineer (age fourteen) I now bclle^e that 
I should like to be an M D and a psychiatrist, but I will not decide until I 
have made a thorough m\ estigation of my abilities and interests in the vocation 
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Many tiniM. it has been very diEcuIt for me to decide this question Laeh 
o£ training has kept me from entenng some fields It has been a constant 
problem to know what to enter Choices have ranged from a chemist to a 
psychologist, and from a captam of industry to a salesman But the general aun 
has been toward business If it were not for lack of funds for further education, 
necessity of earning a living, and a few other minor things, I would go on 
now and study to be a vocational director I am very interested in this field and 
beheve It to be one of great opportumty— this u my second choice I wUl have 
to accept It as a hobby 

Many tunes I ha'sc deeded upon many Nocattons before arriving at this 
one I ha'c talent m music, art, and mechanics, so I naturally felt a desire for 
a vocation in all of these fields The vocation I chose combines art and mcchan 
ICS Music can be taken up as a hobby 

A number of times The longer I attend school, the less I know as to what 
I v^ant to do 

At the age of su I wanted to be a painter At the age of ten a trader and 
trapper By the time I v.as fifteen I was lorn between the desire to be an 
electrician, for which I had considerable aptitude, and that of being a piano 
placer, at least equal to Paderewski, for which profession I had no talent 
whatsoever and less opportunity of instruction 

The thought of bringing a young woman out to live amid the dreariness and 
drudgery of farm life made me dread agriculture as a vocation, unless one 
could be a large “gentleman” farmer I still want to do some writing I be 
heve that ihu is because of a desire for sclf-asscnioo and recognition to com 
pensate for the feeling that the vocation of farming sets up the idea in the 
minds of other people that “one is a farmer because he cannot be anything 
else 

\Vc have appropnatcly stressed problems of vocational choice. The unfor 
lunate fact remains, in spue of the faa that adolescents and youths are 
always choosing, that many have no real choice. They have to take the only 
job that u available In many isobtcd rural communiues thu means farming 
The job IS imposed upon them by the nccessiues of the parent. There is 
the farm job to do, and there is no way to escape from it. Urban youth 
more often have a choice, but even their choice is hmited by abdity, train 
ing, and available work opportunities Sons and daughters of many poorly 
paid industrial workers must often leave school early to help provide for 
the family John K. Norton, Professor of Educational Administration, Co- 
lumbia University, in his address before the Nauonal Education Associauon 
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m 193l-a time of great nauoital prospenty-sa.d, “Contrary to popular 
opinion there are thousands of able and willing youth who arc prematurely 
eliminated from school because their family situation docs not permit them 


Why No Further Schooling ^ 


slcb I havf \n mmd doet naf 
lequ re {l»rt^er frolnlng 


Connot olFord to go on further 
m setoot 


Con step rnto fhe Job I wont 
rIgM now 


Hove spent enough t me 
in tehogl 


Soys 




26 2 ] 


431 I 


Girls 



Am espeefed fo help of home 


Parents erpeet me to take ever 
Ifte lorn ly Ous nest or lam 


Intend fo get marr ed soon 



Smell teheel 
Mtdum school 
Lorge school 



Fto 41 Reasons for Pijanmnc No SacoouNc bevono High Schoou 
Of 4^00 graduating high school seniors in the sute of Washington, 1 450 planned 
no further schooling Here arc the reasons given dassthed by size of school attended 
Note the high proportion who felt they could not afford further schooling Dau are 
for the prosperous year 1947 (Carol Larson Stone Size of School as a factor in the 
Adjustment of High Sehool Seniors' Washington Agnailtural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 511, Pullman, Wash 'Sovember, 1949) 


to continue” Having JtttJe trmnitig and Jacking experience and maturity, 
they arc forced to take whatever job is avaJablc 
A study of 4^ graduaung seniors in the state of Washington in the 
prosperous year of 1947 shosved that wcU over a third of both boys and girls 
felt that they could not afford further schooling (sec Fig 41) The propor 
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uons were highest among those in larger school systems which arc generally 
located in cities 

The perplexities of Nocational choice so common in modern society arc 
primarily a problem of the gifted and the privileged For them it is diiTicult 
to narrow down interests to a limited range of activities, such as most voca 
tions require Moreover, such youth with a variety of talents or broad train- 
ing arc capable of doing many tasks with a reasonable degree of efficiency 
and si ill For them the problem of guidance is a major one 
But even these often choose wrongly I suppose every teacher has had the 
experience of having a young person in high school or college come to him 
for a recommendation in a field m which he feels the young person will 
most certainly not succeed or in some eases even though he docs succeed 
will not be satisfied There is always the question of what to do and always 
the quandary as to how young people can arrive at this point and have so 
little appreciation of their interests and abilities No doubt an adequate 
guidance program would cure this situauon, but the situation must be recog- 
nized as a common one today 

A further discussion of the school’s resporuibihty appears in a later chapter 

ENTRANCE TO THE CHOSEN VOCATION 

It IS one thing to choose a vocation, another to find a place in iL In the 
Uruted States the labor union is becoming a powerful force to reckon with 
m industry This complicates the problems of economic adjustment for 
many rural youth who migrate to cities and who arc m many cases antilabor 
m philosophy • 

Urban youth who entered the labor market as wage workers have the 
advantage over farm youth and youth from the clerical, professional, and 
proprietorial fields m that th^ are more favorable to unions, since union 
membership is a requisite to entrance to many such jobs, perhaps to most of 
them A Michigan State College study • shows that even in that state, where 
the automobile industry is centered and where union activiues are carried 
out on a large scale, differences in the altitudes of the various occupauonal 

* Thu aodlabor philosophy of rural youths and adolcsccnu, as well, and ics influeno: 
m complicaung economic adjustincni for farm people who change locahuss, base 
been discussed in several of th- audior*s studies 

• Youth and the World of lVor\ Soaal Research Service, hfichigan State College, 
East Lansing, VLch 1949 
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groups toward unions otist {tee Fig. «). It will he seen that children of 
manual workers, svho more often have direct experience with unions, more 
often favor compulsor)’ union membership than do the other groups. 

This study shows in general that the larger the city, the greater the sup- 
port of the union shop. This holds true for both bojs and girls. 

Boys’ Opmiofts Abowl Unan Membership, 
by Occupolion of FoSher 

Ocevpotien of 
father 



firefte o j«B oVre mOfkeft 

» iWIWil I I 

Mujt loin Con|on a Oont know 
e iinion vnlcn ■> or no op nion 

they wont to 

FjC 42 So>S OF VKSAf. MaNLAU WOBKBIIS MoBE OFTEN rA\08 UNION MEMatUHlP 
(Sory’aJ Hcsearch Serace, Michigan State Cothgc') 

This same study approached youth's leactioa to labor unions jn another 
way. The young peopJe studied were asked what they would do if they 
were refused a deserved raise by an employer. Figure 43 presents the 
reactions of the youth in homes with various occupational backgrounds 
Note that for the most part those m the farm, professional, managerial, and 
clerical groups would work harder. Few would help organize a union to 
attack their problem. Among those engaged in manual labor, however, a 
considerable proportion would attack the problem in this way. 

Much of vocational training, even in the urban school, and practicaffy 
all of what little exists in rural schools ignore the union as an important 
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(seventy years) " To rephee them 3,039,000 youth rachod thm twenty 
fifth birthday, a ratio of 167 young men to every 100 operators laving agri 
culture The situation varied considerably for states and regions as is graph 
icaUy shown in Fig -f-? 

Forced delay m entering hfeworlc w prominent periodically in both urban 
and rural «)acty, because of iiimted work opportunmes Often there is a 
period of waiting between school and employment there being more or 
less blind stumbling about of many young people who are not fitted to 
enter the occupational ssorld or who can find no appropriate opening Many 
maladjustments arc inherent in this situation Those who are thwarted oc 
cupaiionally arc likely to be thwarted in marriage, because marriage as 
well as social status group assoaauon and general happiness, is very much 
conditioned by economic factors 

During the depression of the 1930 s home demonstration svorkers, m a 
study of rural girls m North Carolina who had left school but who had 
not entered any definite occupation, found them generally dissatisfied and 
unhappy This situation seemed to prevail regardless of the social level of 
the families Assoaated with their inability to become self supporting and to 
find a new status were confiicts with parents over clothes and spending 
money Most of the girls thought their role m life was bard and wanted to 
sec a new side of life Frequently thar parents had no sympathy with this 
desire, fearing that it might involve them m financial obligations These 
girls seemed to be developing a dislike of country life because of social dis- 
advantages, lonchness, lack of chance for self improvement, and because 
they had little opportunity to meet neiv people or to express social and 
recreational desires Many were unhappy bcausc of unfamihanty with 
social conventions ** 

In summing up this chapter and laying the groundwork for the next, we 
can do no better than to let youth speak concerning their vocational prob- 
lems and anxieties Presented a list of 30 common pro&fems m the vocationaf 
field, 5,500 seniors faang graduation checked Uiosc which were important 
to them The proportions of boys and girls checking each item is shown 
m Table 24 Making something of myself concerned about the future,” 

Conrad Tactibcr R^acemenf RoUs for Rural farm Males Aged 25 to 69 Years 
by Counties 1940-1950 (mimeographed) US Department of Agnculturc Washington 
DC December, 1944 

Miller, Ouwf school Girls m a Rural Oountj, foumal of Home Economics 

25 467-483 July 1933 
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Table 24 Percentage of 3, SCO High school Seniors Who Checked Certain 
Vocational Problems* 


Vocariocal |»t}bleffl 

Boys 

Girls 

MaJcjog sometfaiDg o/mjse}/ 

25 4 

27 1 

Conccracd about the future 

25 7 


Choosing a vocation 

30 9 

19 3 

Whit job best suited for 

26 9 

2i 8 

Don t knosv what I really want 

225 

23 9 

Don t know what I want to be 

20 9 

18 3 

Whether to go to college 

22 2 

17 0 

Don t want to depend ou anyone 

14 9 

14 9 

Want advice to choose roattoa 

33 0 

10 4 

Do not know my abiliucs 

n 5 

U 1 

Choosing marriage or a career 

2 S 

16 S 

Ahiaid I won t succeed 

B 0 

12 I 

Worried about getting a job 

7 5 

11 5 

Need for vocational training in high school 

10 4 

83 

Growing up 

5 0 

10 5 

Not much choice of jobs here 

6 7 

7 3 

Want to start at something new 

6 5 

69 

School not giving preparaiton 

7 1 

56 

Graduating and not ready for job 

6 3 

6 1 

Don c know how to look for job 

2 8 

5 9 

Parents dislike ray chosen job 

3 3 

4 8 

Parents picking ray vocation 

2 8 

3 3 

A/md I can t handle a job 

1 5 

4 0 

Job interferes with activities 

3 3 

2 4 

Don t Hkc work 

3 0 

1 2 

Job will take tnc from home 

1 3 

2 5 

Marry before Gnishiag school 

1 1 

2 3 

Quitting school training for job 



Want to leave school for a job 

0 9 

0 5 

Have to quit school to work 

04 

03 


• L. J Eltaj, Wih ScM Y**tb L»dk Ytttr Fnilmt, The Collcse Bookstore, 
Scare College of Wasbiogton, Pullnun, Wajh . Jinoarj-. 1W9 
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"choosing a vocation,” “what job best suited for ” “don’t know what I want 
to be,” are of concern to almost one in four of all youth 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 Under what condition is the transfer from childhood to the work world 
easier for the farm child than for the urban child? Under what condition is it 
more difficult^ 

2 How has industrial culture affected the case of acquiring experience in the 
work world^ 

3 Is the aNerage youth giien sufficient vocational education or guidance to 
help him choose his life’s work intelligently? Support your answer with proof 

4 Illustrate personal mouses that operate to determine the choice of jobs 

5 What IS meant by projection? Show how it operates to influence the voca 
Uonal choice of youth 

6 Under what conditions arc parents most likely to be set on determining 
the child s vocauon for him? 

7 What are some of the unselfish mouves that enter into projection? Give 
examples 

8 Illustrate the trial and error young people experience in choosing a vocauon 

9 For what individual is vocauon not a matter of choice? What individual « 
likely to have the greatest struggle with choosing a vocauon? 

10 Does the problem end with choice of a vocauon? Explam 

11 Discuss the labor union as a faaor m entry to a vocation 

12 What insurmounublc difficulty faces many farm youths who want to stay 
in agriculture? 

13 What arc some of the more important problems of which high school 
seniors arc aware in the vocauonal field’ 


For Selected References see next chapter 
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EDUCATION AS A VOCATIONAL GATEWAY 

Ir may be stated as axtomMtc that many occupauons arc available only to 
those who have the higher levels of education And wjthm many occupa 
tions the amount of education a }outh possesses determines his advancement 
It IS very likely that the person wjth less than an eighth grade education 
will have to seek tvork cither in the poorly paid ranks of farm labor and 
unskilled labor or m domestic service ft is just as obvious that college tram 
ing or more is important to entering and succeeding la any kind of pro* 
fcssional career The school has become one of the mam social elevators by 
which socioeconomic status is improved The Maryland youth study ^ shows 
clearly the positive relationship between educational success and amoimt of 
education and entry to the more desirable occupations (sec Tabic 25) 
Various studies of relief indicate clearly that during the depression decade 
those with little education were most frequently crowded out m the com 
pctitivc economic struggle * Young people on relief, also, were primarily 
those with little education Of urban youth on relief in 1935, over half had 
neser attended high school * 

Educauon also has a definite beanng on income The better educated 
generally have a greater range of choice of better paying jobs and progress 
faster in them * 

i Howard M Bc», YoutA Tell TAnr Story pp 9^, American Counal on Educa 
uon, Washington, DC., 1938 

*For a graphic summary of ihc relauonAip between poverty and education, see 
Rural Poterty Works Progress AdmirMStraUon, Washington, DC., 1935 

* Yeuth on Relief Fig PC, Works Progress AdmimstraOon Washington. D C., 1936 

* BcJI, Of ett p 13 
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Table 25 Occupational Diitnhauon of Elementary, High school, and 
College Graduates* 


Present occupation 

Elementary 

school, 

percent 

High 

school, 

percent 

College, 
per cent 

Professional t«:hnical 

1 0 

4 1 

58 9 

Proprietary managerial 

1 3 

3 4 

9 8 

Office-sales 

7 9 

46 1 

22 9 

Shilled 

4 9 

2 9 

2 2 

Semishilled 

30 3 

22 4 

3 2 

Unskilled 

31 6 

8 9 

1 1 

Domestic personal 

15 2 

9 3 

1 1 

Other 

7 8 

2 9 

0 8 


— 

- 



Toul 

. loo 0 

100 0 

100 0 


* Hovrard M Bell, YcutB Ttll Tbtir Story, p uj, AmerjcaD CouocjI cn Edoatiofl, 
Washington, D C , 1938 


A study at the State College of Washington* maj.es the relationship be 
tween educauon and economic success >cry clear The results for over 1,800 
boys and 1,400 girls arc presented in ihc chart opposite. It ts ill be seen 
that the boys with greater education not only ohuined better paying )obs 
but adsanced more quickly durmg the penod of five years, which was the 
average time interval between the first and the present job For girls the 
diflercncc between high^hool graduaoon and less than high^school gtadua 
non IS not consistent for the first job, although those who completed high 
school progrrased to higher paymg jobs with mote experience. Those with 
more than high.5chool education rated considerably higher wages than 
Cither of the other two groups 

Our studies of the ume required to reach maximum earmng power also 
show 4at educauon is a determimstie facmr m both rural and urbim Amenca 
(see Fig 46) These studies are based on a speaal analysis by the Omced 
Slams Census Bureau • of wage and salary income, using liie 17^ milLon per 

of Washmaion Youih,- 
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sons who had no other income exceeding $50 for the )ear 1939 In the chart 
lie contrast, for smiplmty. only the tno extreme educational categorics-col 
lege and no schooling But grade and high school, respectively, fall in be 


LCSTHAM FTrstjeb 
HIGH SCHOOL^ 
CHAOUATtON Present Jib 

HIGH SCHOOL job 

Present job 


Ptnijcb 

HW SCHOOL 


PER C£MT W INCOME OASStnCATTOM 
BOYS 

-Mi? <100-199 fe?0 0fl:vlfMy 

^37 



<lOO-W?* ?fl?at/owr 
• ' 57 W 


LESSTHAN RrstJob 
KGHSCTOOC 

CRAOUATION Present j(* 

M6H SCHOOL 
6RA0WTION 

ji^Ovt fTrstjob 

Fjc 45 DisniBunoK of Youkc Men and Young Women bt Rates of Pat Receited 
ON First Job and Present Job 

The study covered 3^5] youth, most of whom attended schools ui the state of 
Washington The aierage penod dapsing benveen the first and the present ;ob was 
five years The hefter trained reccued better pay at the beginning and also advanced 
to better pay more rap dly with cxpcricoee (LanJir Waikington Expgnmmt Sfatioa 
S« Uetxn 449 (vly IW4 p 51 ) 


tween these tivo extremes in order, the more schooling the higher the earning 
peak and the longer it takes to reach the top Income for all groups is for 
1939, and the trend lines are based on income of each age classification at 
that time 

Data classifying wage and salary workers in the nation falling abo\c and 
below $1,500 income in 1939 also sho« the sinking difference between those 
of different educauonal attainments (see Fig 47) Over a fourth of the col 
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lege group fell in the $1,500 and over classification, few of those with grade 
school or less 



Fic A6 Errter op ScHootiNc ov Economic Climbing 

Data we for male white wage and salary workers in the United States for the year 
1939 Note that the earning peak is higher and the climb longer for those with 
more education Education is an advantage for all age groups, and with increasuiS 
age the differential advantage becomes even greater than at the beginning of a work 
career {Lanju, Journal of the National Education Assoctatton, 38 366-368, hfayt 
1W9) 

lNFOf{}>lATlONAL BACKGROUND PROVIDED FOR VOCATIONAL CHOICE 

In respect to knowing about vocations and having vocational infonnatioo, 
youth from Urge urban schools are at a decided advantage over those from 
small commumtics with their small school systems A study ' of some 4,500 

* Carol Larson Stone, ‘ School size as a Factor in the Adjustment of High School 
Vi'athmgton Agricultural Experiment Station Bullrlin 511, November, \9A9 
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Level of Scboofcng ona Ecrnfng Power 



Fia 47 Eoiwtjos Iscstuss Eunwc Form 
Data are for the 175 milJion wage and salary workers and reflect income levels 
of 1939 Note the consistent relauomhips of educaoon lo earning power Schooling 
opportunity u dearly rdated to earning opportunity (LanJis, Journal of the National 
EJucaticn /itfoaation, 38J65-358’, May, iw9) 


Opinions of High School Seniors 

Concerning the Amount of Vocotionol information Avoiloble in Their School 


A qrefli deal Samt 



Fig 4S Small School Systims Are Short ov Vocational Intormation 
Data are /or 220 WashiPgmn high school* for 1948 (Carol Larton Stone, Size oj 
School as a Factor ta the A^justmeoi of Ntgh Schorl Sentort" Washington Agncul 
tural Exfcnment Station Bulletin 5lJ, FiAlmaa. Wash^ Nosemher, 1949) 
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naduaung seniors m the state of Washington in 1548 showed that more 
Ln twice as many from the large as from the small schools felt *at they 
had had a great deal of vocauotial information available m their school (six 

Consistent wtth this vocational information, a considerably higher pro- 

Percenlog* of Hgh School Seniors 
V/ho Hod Mode o Choice of o Life Vocotion 




BtJr* 

Cifli 

Fic “^9 Sisiots IN Luce Hicu Schools Havz Mo»s Ottin ^^AOE a Vocation to 
Choicz. (Cord Larson Slone, 'Size of SeAod as a Factor in the Adjustment of Hig^ 
Sehod Seniors' Washington Agncullural Experiment Station Bulletin 511, Pullman, 
Wash , Koremher, 1949) 

portion oE both boys and girls from large than from the small schools had 
made a choice of ihcir future vocation (sec Fig 49). 

Of all youth studied by Elias,* 5,500 high-school seniors, 54 4 per cent of 
boys and 61 per cent of girls felt that there was someone in their school 
capable of helping them male a vocational choice (see Fig 50). Two- 
thuds of the boys and 77 per cent of the girls thought they had received 
sufhaent mformauon for making a sausfactory choice of a vocauon. 

• L. I Dui. lUih School Youth lsao\ at Thar Ptodems The College Bookstore, 
Su.s CoUeje of V«hington, Pullman, VraiH,^ fanuary, 1949 
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Is the School Meehnj the Vocolionol Needs of Youth? 



G.rl> 


Fio 50 Mo«i Than One-thiu) Fslt -ms Scbool Was Nor Mmhao Vo«noVAi 
Nieis 

TTjis is the report of 5,500 seniors ui high schools m the spring of their graduation 
jear (L, f Elias High School Youth Loo^ at Their ProUemt College Boo\ttore 
Washington State College Pullman, Wash , IW9 ) 

FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT OPEN TO YOUTH 

During the depression years of the 1930s youth studies showed that very 
many )oung people were frustrated m entering vocations they wanted 
Bell’s study of employed young people,* tvhich compared the kinds of jobs 
they actually engaged m with the jobs they would like to be in, showed 
marked discrepancies between the two (sec Fig 51) It is significant 
that professions}, t^hnical, and maoagena] positions Ioun6 a major place 
in youth's w ants, whereas office or safes, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
jobs occupied the major portion of the youth Whether this represented 
fundamental desires, or simply dissatisfaction with ihc particular job the 
youth were m and their daydreams cainccrning something more desirable, is 
debatable The faa that the pattern of desired occupations for )outh who 
had not yet entered the labor market was similar, howc\cr, would mdiatc 
that great numbers of youth reached the employment age with ihcir work 
hopes built on illusions concerning the nature of job opportunities 
A Michigan State College Social Research Service study of more than 
a thousand twelfth grade high school pupils in Michigan in 1948 compared 

* Bell op at p 13 

\ outh and the World of Work, SoojI Reiearch Service, Mkhigan Sate CoUers. 

East Lansing Mich., JW3 
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both the vocational aspirations and expectations of jouth with the 19^0 dis- 
tnbution of male workers m the vanous occupauons (sec Fig. 52, opposite). 
Note that the professions occupied only 16 per cent of male workers but that 
40 per cent of the bojs wanted to be in the professions and 25 per cent 
cxpcawl to be. At the opposite extreme was the field of unskilled work. 


What they want 

Profeanood a tgcfaicsl 


What diey get 



Meus^nil 
OSaat nles 
SUled 
SgaidiTled 




UddOel 

Docaesttc or perasul 


m 


ill 

Ss 


Relief p*^ect 


Eidt Hgrcc repTcsoU ISO jeoth 


Fic. 51 Io« Yoc-tk Wavto avp Jom Tutr Cot DUirsc ike 1930’s {Howard hi 
Bfll. ^OJlh TeU Thctr Zlory, Amertcan Council on EducaUon, Washington. DC 
193S,f 131) 


where 13 per cent of worl ers were cmplojcd but where only 3 per cent c 
these boys expected to be and where none aspired to be. The field of clenca 
sales, and related work also merits comment. Only 8 per cent wanted an 
expected to be employed there, but the employment picture showed th* 
jrobably almost a fourth of them would be engaged m these fields of worl 
It would seem that the years of the Second World War should hav 
modified these values coniiderably Then, overall jobs, with helmet an 
blowtorch, were popular for both men and women, and pay scales in man 
such skilled and semiskilled jobs were higher dun in many profession; 
fields, yet the high raung of professional jobs conunues. 

Speaking of college students some years ago, Tyson said that they ha' 
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one ambiuon— to sit at a desk with a telephone on it.” Others expressed 
quite the same notion in their belief that \shat csery youth wants is a job 
behind a desk with a swivel chair. The New York Regents’ Inquiry found 
the desire for desk and white-collar work as follows: “The percentage of 
pupils who w'ant to enter professions . . . exceeds many times the percentage 
of workers in this category. . . . There appears to be little likelihood that 
many will escr get into professional work”** 

The desire for white-collar work is prominent not only among urban 
youth but among rural youth also “Many sons of farmers have the same 
desire. One boy says that he docs not care where he goes or what kind of 
work he docs, as long as it is in an office.” ** 

A Michigan Stale College study** of more than 6,000 boys and girls in 
the tenth and twelfth grades of high school showed that more than a third 
of the boys in that age group and more than two-lhirds of the girls preferred 
“dress-up" jobs (see Fig 53). 

Certainly the place adolescents fill in the work world has been modified 
during and since the Second World War, as the Midcentury White House 
Conference chart sho^vs The number of adolescents m trade, where for 
two decades less than 200,000 were employed, by 1950 rose to more than 
530,000 The number of those engaged in agriculture dropped sharply, and 
that of those m manufaauring droppol from almost 500,000 m 1920 to httlc 
over 100,000 in 1940 The number had increased to almost 250,000 by 1950 

This mdicatcs dearly that the major outlet for adolescents today is m the 
general field of trade. (Sec Fig 54 ) 

Most pl^emcnts of youth under twenty-one by pubbe employment 
agenacs are m the specific fields of dcncal work, sales, and service (sec Fig 
55). Over half of those applying for jobs arc placed there, and the rauo 
of p l ac em ents there is much higher than for adults 

An esen more detailed breakdown of the actual percentages of adolescents 
and youth employed m vanous specific occupauons m 1950 as shown by the 
Census ** IS given m Table 26. 


tevenng Tyson, Trcb'cnis Faang Youth," Vital Speechei 5 765-763, Oct. k 

«Ruth E. Ectert and 'thomaj O Manhall, When Youth Uave School p 220, 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 1938 
p 246 

** Soaal Research Senc^ op at 

DelTSa'” Rtpons, Sents P20, Nt, 31 
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Whot K r>(j of Jd) OlfiCf FoCtors Bs'ng 
Equal Would Vou Roiher Hove * 


I I 



One «hcr( you wore 
work clothes such os 
overolis 


tt doesrM rrtqlter 


□ « □ Boys 



Fio 53 Most Girls ako Moxt Than On* thiro op Bots Pitpu Jots Wh»b Thst 
Can Be Dressed Up 

The studf deals with more than 5,000 tenth and twelfth grade higlvsehool foung 
people m 1943 (Soaal Researeh Service, Slate College ) 


Employment of youth in trade has risen sharply since 1P40 

Treitmv tmpUyt Mt manf thUne at egncttnrt.enJmttt et na*yai matifanin*t 


K»b 4«I »«**W6«Wf 
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THE GIRLS VILEMMH 

In the average family, the girl is taught economic dependence In school 
she may be trained vocationally, and the work world may beckon her iwth 
an independent career There is an obvious conflict between the standards 
of the average family regarding woman's ideal role and the role she actually 
plays in an urban industrial culture 

The major problem of all women is that of making adjustments (1) m 
the realm of love and sex and (2) id the realm of economics In the first 
realm women have greater difficulty than men since the role of women in 
love adjustments is much less clearly defined than that of men Sex codes, 
as they apply to women's behavior, have been in a more rapid process of 
modification during recent years than have those of men 
This IS true also in the role of economic adjustment It has always been 
assumed in our culture that man is to be the breadwinner This is still what 
society expects of all men, but what society expects of women in this regard 
IS not so dearly defined and, therefore, is in the realm of individual choice 
Women choose first whether or not they will have a vocation and then 
what the vocation will be A man decides only whit his vocation will be. 
Even after having chosen a vocation, a womin’s position is not settled 
There is always the question of how long she will keep it, which affects her 
adjustments to it and her cfliacncy m it Shall « be considered temporary 
until satisfactory marriage is possible, or shill it continue? If u is to continue, 
will It be only until the husbands earning power increases or until a duJd 
IS born? 

These arc some of the perplexities that arc peculiar to woman's idjust 
ments in a complex soaety The focal point of most of these decisions is 
the adolescent youth period 

We must in our educational system come face to face with die fact rbaf 
we are training young women for one thing and expect of them another 
Wc tram them to be ambitious cirecr seekers to compete on an etjual basis 
with men in education, business, industry, and the professions \Vc expect 
them to learn to be self suffiaent and cnlerpnsing fn the school wc ilmosr 
entirely ignore the traditional rote of women as homemakers wives, and 
mothers. Actually most women today play both roles, some for short {wnoefs 
only, and others for long periods. Some play the two roles together oiheri 
alternate from the work role to hotnemakmg at di/fcrenr pcnodi w their 
lives. 
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No sooner docs the average girl complete her education and obtain a taste 
of the stimulating clTcct of competition m the economic world than she 
marries Then she may find that the occupational goals she has set for herself 
must be discarded and that she must learn to be wife, homemaker, and 


Mosl H gh School Youths Th nk 
Gris Should ViTorh Before Mor/oge 



th* money 


Fig 56 Wobk befoxe, Marbiace h the Usuai, Expectation op Girls Even at the 
Hich-school Age 

These daiA arc for more than 6000 Michigan teenagers Many more girls than boys 
think a girl should work before mamage. A part of women s conflict m the work 
world full stems from the fact that many men think women do not belong theft 
(5 ocm; Research Service Michigan State Colley ) 


mother, roles for which she has been given practically no preparation in her 
educational training or in her work experience, and roles for which, more 
senomly still, she has been given no sense of appreciation In fact, she is 
likely m enter them without feehng that they are particularly important 
roles They may, in fact, seem to be roles that are forced upon her as a penalty 
for satisfying her desire for the love and affection of a mate 
c ' “ “ many young women by the ume they have 

hmshed college, or even high school and a penod of business or profes 
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sional activity, iind the transition psychologically impossible and end up 
as frustrated wives, irritated mothers, and defeated career women It seems 
clear that we must either change radically the values and objccuscs of cduca 
tion as they apply to ivoman’s role of wife and mother, giving these values 
a new places or else so modify the family institution that women can have 
an independent work life along with husband and children 
Clearly, the American school sjstem must come to grips with this prob- 
lem, as has been suggested at various pomes throughout this Ixjok It afifccts 
motherhood by setting the stage for frustration It affects every generation 
of children, adolescents, and ]outh to the ewent that many mothers do not 
sufficiently appreciate their role as mothers Being frustrated in if, they warp 
their children It has also disastrously affected the birth rate of the educated 
group who obviously, even under the best of circumstances, consider children 
something of a nuisance and always a handicap to ihe attainment of other 
values which they consider most worth while and, in fact, which our society 
in Its whole system of values rates more highly 

It must, of course, be recognized that a few w omen do succeed remark* 
ably well in playing the role both of mother and of worker, but the great 
masses of them must choose between the two, and the choice of either m 
preference to the other in a culture that makes women desire both 1$ rarely 
a happy choice We must either tram women to prefer one above the other 
or so order our social insututions as to make it possible for women who 
desire both to have them 

In wartime, feeble efforts were made to help women adjust to both roles, 
but the hastily ordered public mstituuons developed then for assisting 
mothers in their role as nursemaid penalized the children This would not 
necessarily be true if social institutions to supplement family care of the 
child were adequately supported and carefully and scientifically developed 

/OB CXPERIMENTATION 

Modern society, as vve have seen, offers a wide choice of vocations Fonu 
naic IS the youth who can experiment with more than one vocation before 
eventually settling down to the one which he finds most compatible Much 
of this kind of experimentation docs go on m our soact) Some of it is no 
doubt due to the lemporao Mture of many jobs available to the j-oung 
person, some due to a desire of )omh for change and experience ft begins 
with school expcnencc which often reveals to a >outh ht$ inierest or b.k of 
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interest in a vocational 6cl(l Edwards’s study of 674 senior college students 
showed that 34 per cent of the men and 42 per cent of the women had 
changed their plan for lifeuork. during college 
It continues on the job Junior employment services, operating dunng 
the depression, found that by the end of the first year about one young 
person in five was in a job other than the one in which he was originally 
placed 

A study of the experience of an organiTation hiring young people at the 
age of sixteen showed an annual turnover of approximately 400 per cent 
among employees sixteen to twenty years of age as compared with a turn 
over of only 40 per cent for employees above that age “ 

Another study made among Iowa boys** shows that the average boy 
passed through three jobs in two years The report of junior employment 
agencies is that there is normally a high turnover among young people 
placed in jobs 

A nationwide study of urban youth, which was based on detailed work 
histones of 30,000 youths in cities selected to represent all sections of the 
country during the summer of 1938, revealed clearly the trial and error of 
youth m a period of economic stress The repon reads ** 

These work histones show that some youth made the transition from school 
to industry with little difSculty Others, however, after years of effort, arc un 
emplo)cd Still others arc engaged m temporary work, in dead-end jobs, or 
m work paying subsundard wages Many of the youth in these jobs arc dis- 
satisfied and are striving to obtain other work They have not yet made a 
successful transiuon to productive activity 

In times of prosperity svhen ,obs are plentiful, turnover of labor is high, 
and many seek to find more sausfactoiy jobs No doubt a considerable part 
of this turnoser is to be credited to the Uial and^rtor adjustments of youth 
to the work world 


? Edwards, J M Artman, aod Galen M. Fuher, Vt,dcrsr,im!tl 
Doubleday & Oimpany, Inc., New York, 1928 * 

Kesponubilrty for Youth' Av„M of tht 
AmM Aal,my .nd Soaot 119-128, November 1937 

I hese dau were reponed in Willunts, loe at 

"Due. selecttd were Bmghammn.NY. Bammgham Denver, Doludr, St. Loms 
a, L ^ CAar.r«r>«.er 

D C.^93S " ° Ad„.m.ua.„„, Wa.hmgton, 
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The American Youth Commission, after soeral years of study of the 
employment problems of youth, recommended the institutjonahzation of 
a work )car for youth at about suiees years of age, about the time they 
complete the tenth grade Some youth, the commission believed, have at 
this time bad all the education that soaety should give them and should 
immediately enter the work ivorjd to stay Others should, after a period 
of six months or so of toughening experience in the work world, be per 
mitted to continue their schooling The commission thought this kind of 
adjustment neassary because misfits among joung people include many 
with good minds who ha^e by long habit of schooling developed the mental 
characteristics of a sponge 

If employment should continue at the level of the 1940 s, such a program 
would appear to be much less necessary, for, as we saw, m times of a high 
level of employment most high school youth actually acquire work expen 
cncc while m high school 

QUESTJOf/S FOR REVIEtr AND DISCUSSION 

1 Summarize eiidence bearing on the effect of eduation on vocauoiu] 
adjustment. 

2 How does education affect occupation? Income? 

3 Does the school give sufficient background for vecaiional choice* Com 
pare large and small schools 

4 Try to explain m terms of soaal influences the widespread desire of jouth 
for white-collar jobs 

5 Compare vocational aspirations with expectations 

6 What proportion of youth want dress up jobs? 

7 What fields of s\ork arc noss most open to youth* 

S Summarize the conflict the career girJ faces growing out of conflicung 
cuJrufe lalucs amceiaing woman 5 proper role 

9 Do young people of this generation fed that women should work? Cite 
proof 

10 Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of job experimentation for youth 

11 What did the American Youth Commission recommend? 

« American Youth Commission iota/, and tie Future pp 2J-27, Amcncau Council 
on Cducauon, Waslangton, D C., 1942 
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CHAPTER 21 


Problems of Worl^-world Ad]ustments of Farm, 
Village, and City Youth 


BASIC ECOiVO\//C VALUES OF RURAL AND URBAN 50C/ETy 

Rural and urban life represent still, in spite of their approaching simtlant), 
vast differences m value systems and life goals These patterns of life each 
create their unique problems of adjustment for youth 
Three basic values predominate m the farm community work, land 
ownership, and family For many classes in urban society, life is pleasure 
motivated rather than being work motivated and production minded Work 
IS but a means to an end The labor union has tended in many mstances not 
only to reduce hours and raise wages but to reduce production Rather than 
having the family as its goal, marnage is considered a means to personal 
happmess rather than to the begetting of children Land and property owner 
ship as major goals are much less important than the lavish consumption of 
goods To use Veblen’s famous phrase, conspicuous consumption rather than 
the acquisition of real property seems to be the objecuve of urban life 
There are good reasons for these differences The farm person takes pride 
in the output of his land, his manual aawmpbshments, his land and crops 
ate there for all neighbors to sec They know they arc his This sort of pnde 
is not possible m an urban culture A person’s neighbor cannot sec the fruits 
of his labor In his desire for group approval and to gam the attention of 
others, he resorts to “conspicuous consumpuon," that is, spending for show 
These values reflect rather ducctly in the experience and motivation of 
youth The urban )outh, instead of expecting to get ahead by work and 
faithful diligence m the performana of tasks as does the rural youth, is 
more likely to feel that pull, contacts, knowing the nght people, dress, putting 
the best foot foremost, and other such traits are more likely to get one ahead 
than ability to accomplish a partic ular task. 
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A study made by the Works Progress Admmistrauon among urban youth 
during the thirties indicated tliat many attributed their jobs to pull Aubrey 
Williams, Administrator of the National Youth Admmistration, reported ‘ 
that youth nho had crperienced unemployment were convinced that a wide 
circle of acquaintances was the most important aspect of high school cxperi 
ence A great number of unemployed youth expressed regrets that they had 
not used their time to cultivate more biends, especially among peers whose 
fathers held influential positions 

“It pays to know people, I know lots of people,” is a common phrase m 
urban parlance This usually implies that one can get what he wants by 
knoivmg people Pride in knowing the “nght people” is also prominent 
These people can even "fix ’ things if one should get into trouble by breaking 
traffic regulations or commitung other offenses 
In a highly competitive labor market, such as prevailed m the thimes, 
urban youth felt that friends, relatnes, persona! apphcarion, influence, all 
the factors that w e usually consider under the general slang phrase of “pul!,’ 
were considered of primary importance in obtaining jobs (see Table 27) 
Youth tvho felt that they had no influential friends or relatives were resent 
ful of those who had them and who, as a consequence obtained jobs 
A study of ) ouih in New York City during the depression * showed that 
well over half of those who were gainfully employed were placed m thar 
more recent jobs by friends and relatives 
The New York Regents’ Inquiry * also showed that youth tended to over 
rate contacts with adults and placed great value on friendship with adults 
to whom this friendship seemed to be very casual and unimportant 
There is no doubt that many underprivileged youth overexaggerste the 
influence of “pull” in the experience of others, although in obtaining em- 
ployment there is no doubt that personal friendship and influence go a long 
way in a highly competitive urEian induslriaf socicqr 
On the other hand, the Michigan State College study * of both rural and 


5 Aubrey \V Wilhmis, T/ie ScAooh aaJ /ir Unemployment Problttn p 12, Nauonal 
Youih Admmistrauon, an address before the Nauonal EducaUon Association, July 4, 
1939 

* Netue P McGill and Ellen N Matthews, TAe Youth of New York. City p 131, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1940 
»Ruth E Eckerr and Thomas O Marshall. When Youth Uavc Sekod. p 262. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc, New York, 1939 
< Youth end the Wodd of Wor!^ Social Rejearcb Service, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich, 1949 
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Table 27 How youth Learned of Jobs tn Seven CtUes • 



Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total )obs on which sonree of toformation wis known 

78,196 

43,671 

34,525 

How yoQth learned of jobs 

Percentage dutnbntion 

Personal applicauoa 

23 

24 

22 

Fnend 

28 

28 

28 

Father , 

5 

8 

3 

RclatiTC (other than father^ 

9 

9 

9 

Former employer 

17 

16 

17 

Offered job 

2 

2 

■a 

School employment oSce 

4 

2 

mm 

Employment agency 

4 

3 

MM 

Union 

1 

2 

t 

Newspaper 

2 

2 

4 

Goremment jobs 

1 

1 

t 

Costinned job held while m school 

1 

1 

■■ 

Self'cmployed 

2 

2 

■■ 

Other 

1 

t 

Hi 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


From Urln Yntb Thttr Cbaroamstux tnd EctnamK Prtiltmt, Works Progress Ad 
tamistnuon ashingtoa D C , 1939 

• Bmghsnton N Y , Binainghzm, Deaver, Dniuth, St Lonu, Saa Francisco, and 
Seattle 

t Less than 0 5 per cent 

urban high-school you* made m 1948 showed *at, even m that highly 
mdusttiahzed. highly uibamzed, and highly unionized state, an osetwhehn 
mg majority believed m learning many jobs and m hard work as means of 
getung ahead (see Fig 57) Comparauvcly few felt *at pull and influence 
were of primary importance. This would suggest that, in tunes when work 
opi»rtunttj IS abundant, young people are less hkely to feel *at uifluence 
IS *t important *ing in getung ahead than in Umes of widespread unem 
ployment On *e o*cr hand, it may be that this group gave mfluence less 
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weight than they ttould after graduating and having a faw years’ eaperience 
in trying to compete in the work world 
The difference in urban and rural economic values has m the past been 
an important factor in the relationships between farm parents and their 



la generg} they bcUere to hard wcfie as the way ahead (Spao! JlejeareA Sendee, 
Michigan State College ) 

children Duty and responsibility rody have in many families borne heavily, 
too heavily, on the farm youth, until he saw no escape except through revolt * 
Work and more work made up the daily ntual of life until it Eiecamc almost 
a religion to the older generation and a plague to the new one 
• Thu thesis IS advanced m the White House Conference report. The AdoUtcent in 
the Family, pp 158-162, Appleton Century Crofts, Inc, New YorL, I9H 
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In more progressive rural areas the sharp clash between the modern 
urban pleasure philosophy and the scmipuritanic work-duty philosophy of 
the farm community passed a generation ago Farm youth in high school 
invariably develop some interest in the recreation pleasure activities fostered 
for town and city school systems and the informal associations that accom 
pany them The first generation of youth going to high school incurs neigh 
borhood condemnation for spending time and money on “foolishness 
But as high school attendance becomes the usual thing, the older generation 
come at first to condone and then to participate in athletics and other school 
events as spcaators and to accept them as a legitimate part of life. In back 
ward areas this transmon in rural values is still in process, and conflict be 
tween the work philosophy of the older generation and the play mouvations 
of adolescents and youth still exists 

At the basis of all this conflict between the generations is the carry-over 
among the old of serious interest in family, progeny, land, security, and 
independence— values and ideals that have little appeal to more sophisticated 
farm youth who have accoutred urban values 
Though the conflia between the old and the new generation is never 
wantmg in any environment, it seems to have been greatly reduced m urban 
culture where people of all ages emulate youth and imitate their behavior 
In the aty today almost everyone wants to appear young, consequently, 
youth receives little condemnation But in the farm community people still 
grow old, and once a person begins to age psychologically, inelastic habits 
and attitudes crystallize and more plastic youth appears rebellious, frivolous, 
reckless, worldly, and godless 

MIGRATION AS A FACTOR IN WORK WORLD ADJUSTMENTS 

Youth IS the age of migration Migration is often a first step in making 
adjustments to the work world, panicubrly for farm youth and those m 
the small country towns In America the most important current of migra 
tion IS from farms to towns and aues This movement, as well as the move 
ment back to farms, is represented on the chart below (Fig 58) During the 
various years over a million to more than 35 millions left farms for towns 
and ernes Only during the years immediately after the war did the move 
ment to farms exceed that to atics, and this largely because of veterans 
rcturmng after their discharge from the armed forces 
In the depression dccade-the 1930s-thc farm migration slowed down- 
Millions of youth were piled up on farms without opportunities for voca 
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t.on.I adjustment For «ampk, Taenben- catnnatad that there were, .a 
1940, 2 million more persons aged fifteen to mtotf nine on farms of the 
muon than nould have been there had migration been at the same rate 
during the depression deeade of the thirties as during the twenties The 
greatest damming up of youth was in those areas which have least economic 



Fic 58 Ik All Yeakj except Those op Declining Ikdditiual Emplotment the 
PHEPONDEEA ffT MOVEMENT U ClTTWAM 


opportunity, like the Appalachian and Ozark highlands, because high birth 
rates coincide with poor physical resources 
Studies by rural sociologists of the farm to-city migrauon show that it is 
predominantly of young people, a third arc under twenty five years of age 
In most areas more girls than boys migrate to towns and cities from farms, 
and they go at a younger age * The peak period of migrstion for gtrls is 

* Conrad Tacuber, Statement of Farm Populattoa Trendt U,S Department of Agn- 
culture, Bureau of Agriculturaf Econonocs, presented before the Senate Comtmttee on 
Education and Labor, Washington, D C., May 6, IWO 

* For a more comprehensive summary of research dealing with migration to ciac* 
from farms and ib age and sex sclecuvity, see Paul H Landis, Furaf Life m Proeett 
rev cd , Chaps. 12 and 14, hfcGraw HilJ Book Companv, 7nc. New York, J940. also, 
see his Population ProHema. Chaps. 20-24, AmcrKan Bool Company, New York, 1943 
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about cigbtceh to twenty years 6f age; the peak period for yoilng men is 
twenty-one to twenty three years of age “ 

Village as well as farm youth migrate in great numbers A study of 14369 
pupils in Illinois high schools,® located in places of less than 5,000 popula 
tion, showed that approximately two-thirds left the home community 
A study of the loss of young men from places of various sizes to cities 
of 100,000 shows that the loss of all places runs from almost 14 7 per cent 
to almost one fourth (see Fig 59). In general, the smaller the place, the 
greater the loss The loss from places of under 250 population is not so great 
as from places slightly larger These data include farm youths, smcc the 
classificauon is based on town of home address Loss occurs at the time the 
youth accepts his first job 

The greatest number of discontented American youths seem to be found 
m villages and small towns Bell** based his judgment on rephes of 13328 
young people, ages SLxteen to twenty four, to the question, “If opportunity 
for choice presented itself, where would you prefer to live?” He found 
that about three fourths of the young men and women living in villages 
(places of under 2300 populauon) expressed dissatisfaaion with living 
there, about 65 per cent of those m towns (places of 2300 to 25,000 popula 
tion), about 40 per cent of the young men and about 50 per cent of the young 
women on farms Few young men and suU fewer young women in aties and 
suburban areas (places of 25,000 popubtion and over) reported dissatisfac* 
uon With the places where they lived His results are shown in the picto- 
graphic chan (Fig 60). He concludes 


Regardless of whether youth arc Ining on farms. In villages, towns, or dues, 
the greatest preference is shown for ciues and the suburbs of metropolitan 
areas . It would seem that the urbamzauon of our population is as yet 
an uncompleted trend The “back to the farm" movement may have a powerful 
appeal to harassed and dcpression-sick breadwinners, but it seems to ha%e made 
very little impression on the younger gentfauon 


• a \lonzt Hamilton, Tb- Annual Rate of E)eparture of Rural Youths from Thar 
Par-nial Hones," Rural Sociology I y(A-\7D, June, 1935 

• H H Punke, "Migration of H.slvscbool Gradiiates as Affected by Sex. Marriage. 

i«p CondiuonC School and Soctetj. 43 833-835, Dec 24 1933 

u” Tcmtonal and Occupauonal Mobility of Washington 


“ Uimri M Ml. io.rf T<a Thm Story p 
Waihington, DC, 1933 


39, American Council 
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YOUNG MEN IN COUNTRY AND TOWN 
SEEK THE LARGE CITY 

Or HOME TCWN 




EACH nouse Rtmsocn t pu cent 


Fig 59 The Mctkqpous Is a Macvbt Drawing Youth from CoMKruNmis of Au. 
Sizes 

Loss of young men from places of various sizes m ones of over IQOOOO populauon 
at the Umc of taking thar first job, based on a study of 950 avilun young men in 
the state of Washington {Landtt Wathtngton AgrtcuUnnl Expenntmt Station Built 
tin 449, July, 1944 ) 

the age structure of the typical viUagc population group In most of the older 
sections of the countrj'> the village is dominated by old people, wdotvs, and 
retired farmers This older group is usually resistant to change and progress 
Having passed the working age, ih^ are inclined to save what they hav’c 
and hvc economically, not having a great deal of interest in schools, play 
grounds, parks, youth programs, youth center^ and other such developments 
which are primarily of interest only to families with }Oung people This 
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economic conservatism is often matched by moral and intellectual con 
servatism which also proves a heavy drag on the interests and ambitions of 
the youth group in the commumty. There is probably something to the 
usual expression of young people who refer to their towns as dead towns 
The dearth of recreational and social leadership is intensified by the fact 
that the more aggressive leaders in the older youth group arc likely to leave 


TO WHAT E)CTENT ARE YOUTH 
DISSATISFIED WITH WHERE THEY UVE 7 


UAies 


mULTS 






Ywm IH 
emesjuHO 
lusjRis 


WM esKAm ncaw Kfwsonj iw 


V , [!!i 


Fio 60 CoMPAtATTvi PioPotnosj OP ViLiACT, Town, FAXii, and Citv Youth Who 
A» i DisiATiinio WITH THt PMcts Whcie They Live 
T he desire to escape vllUges and towns u greater than the desire to leave farms. 
Few youth tn atics and urban suburbs want to leave them Why the dissatisfaction 
of so many village youth with ihar vilbges’ {BcU. You:M Tell Thar Story, American 
Council on Education. Wathtngton. D C . 1938, p 39 ) 


ihe Milage commumty for coUege or for jobs m large emes and metro- 
^btan centers The more docile group that remains behind is hkely, there 
fore, to lead a rather dull dead level existence The pool hall becomes the 
recreational agency for the boys 

Urban jomh are much less affected by migration than village and farm 
youih Some do migrate, but usually to the same kind of social habitat m 
which they grow up When the metropolitan reared youth migrates, he 
^pates to ani^er metropolitan eenler" The awkwardness of the aty 
dude in rural hfe n made the butt of many rural jokes, but the faa is that 
the metropolitan reared youth seldom thinks of establishing h.inielf in the 

■" Tcitoiul and Oeeo- 

pajonas Mj^tljty o£ \Sajhington Youth,- op ett 
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rural community He does not attempt to make this difEcuIt adjustment to 
a new social environment 


VRBAti OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS OF RURAL YOUTH 

The fact that farm and village youth migrate m great numbers is estab- 
lished What of It? 

Do youth who svould profit most by the opportunities of urban life engage 
in migration, or is it more often the youth who will be misfits anywhere? 
This involves the tvhole question of selectivity of the migration and its 
numerous implications 

How successful is the rural youth in entering urban occupations ad 
vaniageously? Do they grav)me to the poorest jobs, the ones filled by the 
unskilled immigrants of the former generanon? Or do they have an equal 
chance with urban youth in entering the entire range of urban occupations * 
Or do they even excel urban youth in finding an undue proportion of more 
favored occupations? 

Do rural youth enter into their urban social adjustments with a reasonable 
degree of ease and facility? Or are problems of adjustment fraught v/ith a 
great deal of confusion, emotional turmoik and uncertainty? If this should 
prove to be the case, what changes should be made in the condmoning sys 
tern of the rural school, the rural neighborhood, and the rtiral family to 
avoid this shock? 

The social waste, the futile iriab and errors, the frustrations, the dtsap 
pointments of farm youth m selecting expenmenung with, and mastering 
nonagncultural vocations no doubt would make an interesting story, one 
which has never been adequately (old 
The question of selectivity of (he migration from farms to toivns and ciiics 
hss uitngi^d rurs) soaeJegiSts Sor Jxtore than a generation E. A Ross, in 
some of his early wnCtngs,** likened New England rural communities to 
fished^jut ponds with only bullheads and suckers left Since his day numer 
ous studies have been made and with somewhat diffcnng results 
Several tests have been applied to try to determine whether or not the 
rural population has been depleted in populauon quality Common tests 
arc the proportion of fecble-mmdcd m urban and rural populations, the 
proportion of mentally diseased, the comparauve imclligcnce as momred 
by tests, comparative school achievements, the compcuiivc success of rural 
»PnnnpUi of SoaoiosY PP Inc., Kew York, IKa 
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)Oung people when they arrive in the atics to match wits with the urban 
born, and the contribution to leadership of the rural and urban-born, as 
measured by men of disunction 

Literature in this field is so extensive that an adequate treatment must 
be sought in rural soaological hteraturc.'^ Briefly, comparisons of mentally 
diseased show much higher rates of commitment in urban than in rural 
areas Since most forms of mental disease arc not specifically hereditary, this 
is probably not an adequate measure of quahty of the biological stocL In 
any case, commitment is always higher among those above the age of child 
hood and m areas where families are less likely to keep problem cases within 
the home The urban population has more people m the middle and upper 
ages, and because of congested living spaces, is less likely to keep problem 
cases in custody of the family It would logically be expected, therefore, that 
there would be a higher rate of commitment in urban than in rural areas 
even though the rate of disease was equal 


Actually many forms of mental disease are produced by stress in the cn 
vironment and would be expected to develop more frequently m the city 
Rates for commitment of the feeble minded are a)<A higher in aties than 
in rural areas, in fact, almost twice as high Again, wilhngness to msutu 
tionahze the feeble-minded is no doubt much greater m the city 
During the First World War, more than twice as many draftees from 
rural as from urban areas were rejected because of mental dcfccuvcncss— 
15 per cent from urban areas compared to 35 per cent from rural areas — 
which leads one to suspect that rural areas rctam more of the feeble mmded 
m the populauon at large than do urban areas. It is possible that they arc 
also less often hmdered from reproducing m rural areas, which would tend 
to work, to some extent, toward lower quality of the rural populauon 
Numerous comparisons of rural and urban populauons by intelligence test 
resulu have been made. The Army alpha test, used m the First World War, 
placed farmers sesenth from the bottom m iniclbgence m a hst of 74 occupa 
uonal classes drafted. Part of thu difference might be explained by the fact 
succ^sful farmers were not drafted, but it is doubtful that this would 
fully explain the low rank of the farm group 
Baldwin" and his coworkers in losva dunng the 1920s found that one 
rcom-school chddren were at a great disadvantage on mtcUigencc tests be 

^ ^ ^ 
K. 2^5-300 Applctoii.C«itur 7 ^ofls. Inc. 
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cause they did not have an cfTectivc use of language Sociologists arc in 
clined to explain many of the AiStteacci m achievement of urban and rural 
people on intelbgcnce tests m these terms 
One of the most preasc studies of intelligence test comparisons was that 
made on 2,423 former high school students by occupation, as determined by 
the I Q while in school ** This test showed that farmers arc relatively 
Bumcfous in the group with an IQ below 95 and underrepresented m the 
group with sn JQ abow: 105 They ranted nmth from the top m a list of 
ten occupational groups E\cn professional people working in rural areas 
ranked lower in intelligence than those who worked in comparable oc 
cupations m cities 

Studies*^ for die state of Washington, where consolidated schools have, 
for a good many years, given approximate parity of cducauonal opportunity 
to rural and urban youth, show that rural youth cmering the State College 
of Washington make a poorer showing on the American College Entrance 
Examination than do urban youth This is true, even though rural youth 
much more often come from the top IQ per cent of their graduaung classes 
Ic was hound, howeser, chat rural youth, particularly farm puth, less often 
drop out of school, improve more throughout their college career, and a 
higher proportion graduate in the end than do urban youth They appar 
cntly, therefore, have more persistence and other qualities which tend to 
compensate for less flashy performance on specific mental tests 
Wc arc led to conclude, therefore, that exact measures of urban and rural 
intelligence have, as y«, to prove that there are sinking differences in bio- 
logical quality of rural and urban groups 
Studies of listings m Who's Who and American Men of Science show a 
much higher proportion of urban than of rural people listed ** The signifi 

Carol D Clark and Noel P Cist, Intelligence as a Factor in Ocnipatioiial Choice 
Amencan Soaohgteal Renew pp dS5-«94 Oewber, 1933 Also see Noel P C»f 
C T Pihlbad and CeaJ L. Cresory Seieeute Faetort tn Migration and Occiipaiiofi 
Vol XVn, University of Missouri Studies Columbia, Mo, W3 

Raymond W Hatch and Paul H Landis, Soaal Heritage os a Factor in OsHcjte 
Achievement, Research Studies cj the State Coitege o} Washington 10 215-272, De 


cember, lfH2 

”Scc such studies as J M Cattell The Dutnhubon e/ Amencan Men o[ Setenee 
24-«5S-665 and 32 633-64S Also, Ins Amenean Men of Saerce 2d ed., pp 555-S6S 
and 3d ed , p. 785, G R. Davies A Statistical Study of the Influence of EnvironmMt 

g,^rurly Unl.m.!, of Nonh S 

^aor, Coo.o., MmU, IJI-B, S S Vi>hcr. “A $.oJ, of 

Place of Birth, Amenean {oumal of Soaolegy 30 552 
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cancc of these findings is quesuoned by sociologists on the ground that such 
rating volumes tend to list professional men rather than men who arc out 
standing in such fields as agriculture Studies of Rus, a volume lisung agri 
cultural leaders, shows that the farm community produces most of the agn 
cultural leaders Rural youth also achieve educational leadership more often 
than the normal proportion of cases ** 

In summary, although the city may draw a higher than normal proportion 
of those with flashy intelligence, there is still no reason to be alarmed about 
the quality of the rural population m most parts of the nation from the 
eugemes standpomt. 


AN APPRAISAL OF GAINS YOUTH MAKE BY MIGRATION 

The problem of success of youth after migration has been given too little 
attention Anderson reports that farmers* sons in New York enter many 
other occupations, and he finds no evidence that they arc less successful m 
entenng positions of equal rank with oonfarmers’ sons ** 

The economic and social adjustments of a group of Appalachian migrants, 
some of whom had been in Cmcmnau ten years or more and some for less 
time, compared with those of a group of Cmcmnau born youth, show clearly 
that the ‘iullbiUy’* migrant faces a great number of disadvantages m mak 
mg a normal transfer to urban industry The migrant group entered the 
city with less educauonal training than the city born group possessed They 
found a less desirable place m industry, earned less money, and less readily 
accepted the proiccuon available to urban mdustrial workers, namely, cm 
ployce benefits, insurance, trade union and club membership The new 
comers had to bear the brunt of discharge from seasonal trades It svas also 
found that they less frequently developed hobbies as diversion outside work 

‘•PA. Sorokin et al Farmer Leaders in the United Sutes Social Forces 7 J J" 
45, September, 1928 J F Thaden, Charaaeruua of Persons Listed in Rus 
Soaology 2 429-443, December, 1937 

*»%\nson Gee, 'RurahUrban Ongtns of Leaders in Education Rural Sociology 
2 402-403 December, 1937 

Vr A Anderson The Transmission of Fanning as an Occupauon, Cornell Agn 
eitlsunl Expenment Slaiton Bulletin 768, Ithaca, N Y , October 1941 
»* Grace Leyboume, “Urban Adjustment of Migrants from the Southern Appala 
chun Plateaus, Social Forces 26 J35-246. December 1937 For another study of thu 
character, see '•{orris G CaUwdI, The Adjustments of Mountain Famnics in the 
Urban Environment.- Social Forces 16J39-395, March, 1938 
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mg hours than did the urban group Their housing was inferior to that of 
the urban reared group Overcrowding was more common They croivdcd 
into multiple dwellings, also, more often than did Cmannati born families 
In addition to these adjustments, they were not full) accepted by Cincinnati 
residents, which complicated problems of both social and economic adjust 
Tnent 
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Mobite jouth gain an inina, advantage. (Laaju Ritral Lije m Prowl p 214 ) 


StutTics ot'" tAe economic nt^oaOTiienCf n! riipsi *90^ lA'hon ppiRh ao WjAb 
mgton, as they move from the rural area to the urban or from ihc urban 
area to the rural, show that they rtuU rhe ai/unmem to the new wotl. 
world very successfully In e.s3mming these results, it should be lept in 
mind that consolidated schools, equally accessible to rural and urbarr ,-oull. 
from the standpoint of free tuilron, have long been ptaatcall, universal rn 
the state Adjustments of farm and small^otvm yomh to utbon vocalroni 
may be, therefore, far different than in states still depending ptiroanlv on 
one room country schools for the education of tbetr children 
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These studies” show that rural youth migrating to urban areas ^’^ejieaer 
educated than rural youth who remain behind but less well educated than 
urban youth with whom they take up residence, that urban youth moving 
to rural areas are less weU educated than urban youth who remain in cities 
but arc better educated than the rural youth with whom they compete 
occupationally in rural areas 
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Ftc 62 Ratis of Pay aftir as Aviiuce of Four Years’ Work Experiesce of Stabt-e 
ASD Mobile Yolth of Bom Rlral and Urban Areas 
The advantage of the mobile group is even greater than on their first job {Landis 
Rural Lsfe tn Process f 215) 


In spite o£ iniual educational disadvantages, rural youth migraung to 
cities excel urban youth with whom they compete in income On the other 
hand, urban youth who move to rural areas excel resident rural youth m 
income Urban girls moving to rural areas are especially successful according 
to economic criteria From the standpoint of staius^iving occupauons, rural 
youth moving to cities seem to be at a disadvantage, especially rural girh 
They do, however, achieve superior occupational and economic status to 

**Pjul U Landu, “Educatwnal Selecuvity of Rural Urban Migration and Its Bear 
ing on \\agc and Occupatjonil Adjustmenls, ’ Rural Soaoh^y, 11 218-232, September, 
19t5 (Socntific Paper So 673, Wailmgton Agricultural Experiment Suuon) 
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rural people remaining behind Urban youth migrating to rural areas rate 
high m both financial and occupabonal success 
In summary, (1) basic to understanding work world adjustments of farm, 
village, and city youth is an understanding of the predominating economic 
value systems that determine the attitudes of rural and urban young people 
toward work (2) For a fourth to as many as a half of fiirm young people 
adjustment to the work uorld requires migration to town or city (3) A 
fifth to a fourth of the young people m towns and cities under 100000 
population, also, move to metropolitan communities of 100,000 population 
or more to find their first jobs (4) Metropolitan )oung people usually stay 
within the city but, with them, knowing Ac right people is rated highly as 
a factor in determining successful entry to the work world (5) There is 
evidence that rural youth migrating to ones make successful economic ad 
justments m spite of their unequal educational preparation and general lack 
of knowledge of urban occupations and urban philosophies of life. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 Compare the basic %a]ue$ of rural and urban America 

2 Hmv do they affect the rural and urbao youth’s appreach to work life? 

3 Show how the clash of rural and urban \alues affects the transition of farm 
youA to economic maturity 

4 Present evidence to show that city people are generally mere toferant of 
youth and youthful ways 

5 Why do urban youth rate pull more highly than rural youth? 

6 With what youA group or groups is migration most used as a method 
of economic adjustment? ^Vhy? 

7 What does a slowing down of urbanward migration mean as far as many 
farm youA are concerned^ 

8 What are the ages of greatest migraUon? 

9 Compare youth of city, Milage, tonn, and country with regard to degree 
of satisfaction with where they live ^Vb3t area do they like best? 

10 Gi%c possible reasons for the dtssaiisfaction ol village and io«n jouih* wim 
their places of residence 

11 Summarize evidence for and »Eai».t ike ikeorr of Jelcetne mitral, on 

urbanward , 

12 Diicusi the problem of rural r““‘k ‘O adjonins 10 urfciii life and oceupa 
tions. 

13 Do they adjust successfully? 
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PART FIVE 


Adolescents and Youth tn the School 


In slow moving simple soaciics that characterize the backward areas of 
the world today and that have been characicnsiic of the man made habitat 
throughout much of human history, the problem of education js higely one 
of passing on tradition In a technological society the problem of education 
becomes much more comprehensive The transmission of mores and folk 
ways IS but a small part, m fact, perhaps even a neglected part in our time 
The passing on of lechnicways and stateways— those rationally developed 
modes of action, procedures for accomplishment, and ways for mampukting 
human affairs — becomes a major function of education 

In this rationally motivated world change becomes a symbol of progress, 
and the new the symbol of the better Unlike traditions, which are tried and 
tested and proved by experience, the new is always experimental and for 
ward looking, therefore, all life becomes oriented toward change and un 
provement. Discarding the old model and adopting the new becomes an 
accepted pattern of a technological society, and the new model becomes a 
symbol of a new age ahead Each nciv technique becomes an outreach of 
man’s hand to increase his leisure, his skill, and his power over natural 
environment 

The school has come to reckon with the everyday problems of technologi 
cal change In a world of universal mobility the mere driving of a car be 
comes of such supreme importance to safe^ and well being that the high 
school introduces courses m driving Such goals for learning are a shock 
to the old classical tradition in education, but are necessary adaptive mccha 
nisms in a world of rapid invcnuvc change 

In the carrying of these new burdens the school has taken an increasing 
share, but its load, and thereby lU privilege to serve adolcsccnts^and youth, 
must become even heavier. 




CHAPTER 22 


The School and Adolcscent-youth Peer-group 
Adjustments 


SIGNIFICANCE TO EDUCATION OF THE WIDENED GAP BETWEEN 
CHILDHOOD AND ADULTHOOD 

Much social significance is conneaed with the prolongation of infancy m 
modern society In pnmiuve agricultural soaciics, as Wmslow observes, 
there are no youth problems and youth is not set apart as a separate group ' 
But today numerous groups consisung entirely of adolescents and jouth 
have developed, and in them young people exercise control, formulating 
codes, practices, and patterns for life fairly independent of adults In most 
societies adults have been the conservers of tradition and have been able to 
pass these traditions on to their offspring The independent adolescent youth 
groups of our society make possible escape from adult patterns and more 
rapid change in mores, traditions, and customs Adolescents and jouth 
consequently have come to play a part in soaal change such as ordinarily 
has been denied them Many implications to family, school, church, and 
state arc involved, which arc more applicable to the urban than to the rural 
community, because as yet the grouping of adolescence and youth takes 
place m towns and cities An increasing number of farm youth as ucll are 
members of at least the high school group 
In the experience of all youth in our progressive states, the high school, 
which assembles the most important adolescent youth group in our society, 

IS wthout doubt the most important single soaal institution Although there 
are many ways in which it no doubt hinders growing up, it does help de 
velop independence from the family, especially m farm communities where 
a semipatriarchal authority pattern often persists 

‘ W Thatcher Winslow, Internauonal Aspect* of Modern \outIj ProWam Atrrrj’It 

o} the American Academy of Political end Socud Saence 194 165-173, Nosember, 1937 
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The fateful importance of the high school to the adjustment of adolescents 
and youth to life, as well as to group welfcre, in an urbanized society is sug 
gested by the following statement of the New York State Regents’ Inquiry 

Whatever the secondary school fails to do in developing general competence 
for living will, for the most part, remain undone 
As the social scene is surveyed, it is strikingly evident that competent and 
broadly trained leaders are lacking in almost every field of endeavor There is 
an abundance of specialized knowledge and technical skill . but the in 
tcllcctual balance and social perspective essential to leadership in a domesue 
society remam conspicuous by their absence 


IN^ITUTIONAL UORMS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

The elementary school is devoted to the acquisition of basic skills required 
for learning language, digits, and the genera! system of human communi- 
cauon Informauon is given as final and exacu In the high school begins 
the attempt to answer quesuons concerning problems of life The acquisi 
tion of knowledge continues, but in addiuon, the student struggles with 
problems that have no exact answer, m course work that applies to problems 
of his own personal future vocauon, and with social problems of the world 
that he will enter as an adulu At the high school level, also, specializauon 
begins in that the vocabularies diverge into various technical fields At the 
university level, learning is more a matter of facing problems and of trying 
to consider various possible solutions A cnucal attitude is developed As 
knowledge increases, the ability to evaluate knowledge is encouraged For 
the more simple language of an elementary scientific vocabulary of the sec 
ondarj^hool systems .5 substituted the use of extremely abstract symbols of 
communicatioi^ mathemat.^! formulas, blueprints, chemical symbols, and 
language symbols that arc l.nosvn only to the i 
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tion, ihc graduate level, the .deal b to develop the creauve scholar who not 
only masters a spcc.al.zcd field of knowledge but adds to the field of hnowl 
edge by discovery, invention, and research 

In our democratic society, the pubhc school has had another underlying 
motive which has been a powerful ferment m our nation’s history The 
school has become a social organ for elevating the individual to a higher 
social and occupational status along with its development of the mind and 
passing on of knowledge 

In all cducatjoa above the grades— iecoodary school, college, and univer- 
sity— there IS the widespread belief that education rs a device for achieving 
vertical social mobility Righdy or wrongly, cducauon is considered the way 
to the top Parents who want their children to accomplish the goals that they 
themselves have failed to accomplish arc ardent believers in education Just 
as ardent supporters, however, are the parents who themselves are educated, 
for ihej arc inclined to attribute their own success to the educational system 
One must, therefore, consider that one of the major institutional norms of 
the school system, implied if not often overtly stated, is that the school system 
18 a device for improving the lot of the indiMdual and assuring his vertical 
mobility. Educauon and success are identified in the thinking of people in 
all walks of life This fact explains more than any other the popularity of 
secondary education and college among the masses of ciuzens 

SOCIAL ADJUSniESTS IN PEER-GROUP RELATIONS 

The school, by virtue of the fact that it brings large numbers of adolcs 
cents and youths together into separate age group situations, is the most 
important social institution in our society having to do mth peer group ad 
justments The importance of peer group adjustments, as of soaal adjust 
meats at any age, is exaggerated by hfc in an urban society Isolated peoples 
need worry httle about such adjustments Agricultural peoples adjust to 
nature Their anxieties center primarily about weather, crops, livestock, etc^ 
but those of urban peoples center about relationships with others Soaal ad 
justment has, therefore, become the first criterion of happiness and a critcnon 
of success and school progress 

Social adjustment among adolescent, and youths is measured by degree 
of popularity in the peer group As Homey has so well espressed it • 
sDr Karen Homey, Tie Nr:, roue F.uondey of Our Tune p 116. W W Norton 
b Company, New York, 1937 
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in America . being popular has become one of the competitive aims, 
and has thereby gamed a significance which it docs not have in other countries 

Concerning the social pressures of Amencan culture as they affect youthful 
adjustment on the college campus, Angcll has the following to say. * 

Amencan youths arc extraordinarily sociable, perhaps because the confusion 
of modern life renders the individual unstable and tends to throw him back 
on the mass for support- The feeling that one must belong to some 
thing in order to be respected by one’s fellows is deep rooted m American life 

Even though the teacher m high school and college k likely to think of 
his own happmess primarily in terms of soaal relations, he is likely to think 
pnmanly in terms of the subjea-ccntcrcd curncular world for the student 
The student himself is more likely to measure success in terms of activities 
and soaal adjustments with peers 

Although the following sutement seems somewhat extreme, it does stress 
the supreme importance of proper peer rclauons to satisfactory school 
progress 

There is little we can do for him educationally until we have helped him 
achieve satisfactory status with his peers Until he sees some solution for that 
proyem, he is in no state to profit from the intellectual cxpcncnces the school 
ofiers * 

There arc undoubtedly many capable youths who find introverted escapes 
from unsausfactor) peer relations and who achieve success in spue of them, 
but It requires supreme effort to overcome the emotional turmod of peer 
group rejecuon even when it is done successfully 
After reading more than a thousand autobiographies written by college 
freshmen, the author is firmly conv'ioced that many of the scholasucally most 
successful high-school pupils use books as an escape from mfenonty feehngs 
growing out of unsatisfaaory peer-group adjustments As a result, they dc 
velop intellectual interests that lead them to continue thar education m 
college. In any case, the better college student very often describes his high 
school cxpenencc as one of generally unsatisfaaory relationships with peers 
and of intense feelings of mfenonty 

^ The Carrput. p 87, AppIctorvCcotury-Crofa. Inc, New York, 

• ^ It The PertOKj^oeuI Deretopmert of Bo^t and CiAt with ImptwattinU 
for Seetmderj Educstton. p. 66 ProsrcHXfe Educatioa Aitocutioa, New York. 1940 
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This shift of the interests from pcergroup popnJaritj' to studiousncss is 
not entirely void of social incentives Even in the peer group bnlhancc in 
schoolwork gams some recognition The primary recognition, however, 
comes from teachers who arc likely to bolster the ego of the good student 
and provjde for him a small hut nonetheless influential group of admirers 
Since as the adolescent or youth grows older the adult value of scholastic 
success and intellectual competence comes to play a larger part, these high 
school young people, by virtue of the precocious development of mental m 
tercsts, arc actually further ahead m the long run in many cases than those 
who, even though they may have been bright, overrated the factor of peer 
group popularity to the neglect of the acquisition of knowledge 
In considering the influence of the peer group, one should consider not 
only the immediate school class or age group m which the adolescent par 
ticipates but also the older age group whidi often is held in aw c and supreme 
respect by the younger adolescent Upperclassmen become models for lower 
classmen Few of us can forget the awe with which we, as young freshmen 
in high school, beheld the Jeaders of the senior class, or even m our college 
days the untouchable perfections and prestige of the seniors who seemed to 
possess all the graces, powers, and freedoms of adulthood 
The reading of autobiographies mentioned has led the author to believe 
that most adolescents go through high school under the sense that their 
adjustment problems in rclauon to pecn and adults arc peculiar to them 
selves It seems probable that, if adolescents and youth could m some way 
be made to understand that the kinds of experiences they arc havmg-~of 
inferiority, of insecurity in peer group soaal relations, etc — arc common to 
all, they would take them less seriously and weight them m proper proper 
tions At least an adult, m reading the ijpical and near universal experiences 
of adolescents in our culture, gets the impression that they are significant 


primarily because the young person fails to understand that they are rom 
mon experiences and, therefore, assigns them a weight altogether out of 
proportion to their real significance Emooonaf maturity consists m part in 
a realization that such eupcticnccs arc the common lot of maolinA When 
the youth comes to recognize this fan, he is alreatl) approaching raaturil) 
and the adjustment problem tends tooccup) less room m his conscioomert. 
This argument, of course, is based on she idea that the problem eeasei to 
be critical when sievscd objcctiscl) 

Undoubtedly many joung persons could be sased a groat deal of emo- 
lional torture by the snse counseling of Icachers ssho could shon ihem rhal 
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their emotional experience was shared by many of the most daring of their 
peers 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN PEER GROUP RELATIONS 

Many problems of social adjustment, at the high-school age particularly, 
concern relations with the peer group, although young people arc also 
troubled with their rclauonships with older people The proportion of 5,500 
Washington high school seniors checking various problems in their social 
relations is shown m Table 28 Fear of hurting people’s feelings was most 
often checked How to make friends was checked by a considerable proper 
tion as being a problem, getting into acuviues, attitudes of schoolmates, 
understanding other ‘ kids,” geiung along with other “kids,” quarreling with 
friends, bemg snubbed, being made the subject of gossip, and other such 
facts in interpersonal relauoos were checked by a small percentage^ 


FAMILY BACKGROUND AS A FACTOR IN PEER^ROUP ADJUSTMENTS 

Peer-group adjustments m the school are often complicated by farruly pat 
terns which clash with those of the peer group, as is suggested by the follow 
mg statements 

Conflicts are precipitated, especially when new ideas run counter to old be 
hc£s, when, for example, a young person is urged by the new group to be “a 
good sport in smoking, drinking, or pemng Consequently, an mdnidual 
may feci forced by social pressure to experiment m an unfamiliar field 

When experiences of friendships with members of the opposite sex arc rela 
tncly new to young people, they may feel obliged to foUow slavishly the 
dicutes of their contemporaries about what is done ” ^ 

The new gcncrauon, both rural and urban, seeks greater freedom, the 
old hesitates to gi\c it, fcarmg the dcmoralizauon that the new freedom 
might engender 


In one respea at least they (rural youth) are agreed with urban youth 
whateser it u that troubles ihein and sehateser it is they are after m life, they 
no longer expect to find thetr stay by Intening to their elders In fact, SO certain 
are th^ that they hse in another svorid. they do not intend esen to reveal 
tnemsehes to the older generations 
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Tabis 2S Percentage of 5^00 High school Seniors 
Problems of Soaal Adjustment * 


Who Checked Certain 


Social adjustment problem 


Girls 

Hurting people s feelings 

Too few socul activities 

n 3 
16 5 

25 9 
13 8 
15 6 
13 4 
11 5 

Talking ro older people 

How to nuke fiicnds 

10 9 
13 D 

Being left out of things 

12 4 

Not thoughtful enough 

10 6 

12 3 

People hurting tny fahngs 

4 6 

13 0 

Not being popular 

7 9 

10 3 

Getting into activities 

8 9 

9 1 

Attitude of my schoolmates 

8 0 

8 7 

Undentanding other kids 

7 6 

8 6 

Not enough time for reaeation 

7 3 

7 7 

Ctttiag sloflg with otiicf kids 

8 7 

6 6 

Scop «iuairc/mg n rcA /needs 

5 7 

7 S 

Explamtag things to adults 

6 2 

7 2 

Getting acquainted m school 

5 9 

6 6 

Afraid of being snubbed 

4 2 

7 6 

Schoolmates gossip about me 

3 5 

78 

Want to go with certain group 

5 8 

5 3 

No chance to do tthat others do 

5 3 

5 6 

Too many activities 

4 9 

5 8 

Can t bring friends to my home 

4 2 

6 3 

Can t go out as much as others 

4 5 

5 5 

Getting along with adults 

3 0 

3 3 

This place isa c verj /rieadl/ 

1 4 

3 4 

Other people boss me around 

1 9 

2 7 

Bemg picked on by others 

2 3 

0 8 

Ashamed of my clothes 

1 3 

I 5 

My friends quarreling with me 

1 Z 

1 4 

G^iod treatment toward race 

0 4 

0 3 


•L J Ellas Htii Schal 'ittfi Luk «• Titsr FrAlmt TTjc CoIJejc Bookstore, 
Stare College of Wasbin^ion Pulirnan ^*sh Janoary 1W9 

They are beginning to sense in a >aguc way that science imph« n«r values 
and meanings for life This Inghtens thnr rfdcn who thought they «erc In 
mg m a scientific age because they Used gasol ne engines and allotted their 
sons to attend agricultural colleges • 

• Rural Vouth Aciu Ke[> ^ e 49 57 5? Dec; 8 1925 
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Leaders m the peer group have influence because of the strong desire of 
the ) outh group to conform Sensitivity to ridicule or to other types of group 
censure is difficult to oiercome Only as the mdividual acquires a degree of 
maturity is he able to stand on his own feet and confidently go against a 
gang if he feels that he is right 

The most universal and socially most difficult adjustments to peer group 
grow, not out of the clash of peer group and parental moral codes and ethi 
cal standards, but out of economic and cultural differences, implied in our 
general concept of differences m standard of living between members of the 
peer group themseUes In the transition from high school that is forced upon 
so many adolescents thirteen to sixteen years of age m our time of universal 
education, poor housing and a low standard of living arc a blow to self 
respect and hinder the making of soaal adjustments We heard a great deal 
about the ill housed, the iU<lothcd, and the ill fed during the thirties Even 
as late as 1939 the White House Conference report * stated that 6 to 8 mil 
hon of the nation’s 36 million children and adolescents under sixteen years 
of age were m famibes that had been r^ipients of public assistance some 
time during that )ear The poverty of these homes and their low standard 
of liMog are often in direa contrast to the relatively lavish school facilities 
provided by the modern consolidated school in country, town, village, or 
acy The contrast bct\\ccn standards of hving, as the adolescent makes 
friends m the school system with those from other economic levels and dif 
ferent degrees of social privilege, becomes a severe source of embarrassmenL 
A study of problems of high school youth in a large city school system 
showed that 19 per cent were seriously troubled by the financial condiuon 
of the home This study was made m 1942 when the nauon was near a level 
of full employment and when wage rates were at a fairly high level For 
a picture of incomes of families with children for the prosperous year 1943 
sec Fig 63 

Young people may invent excuses to keep members of their peer groups 
from coming to their homes because they are ashamed of the level of living 
or cducauon of their parents, the appearance of their homes, and their 
method of hfc m general The extensive interaction of youth of various 
social and economic backgrounds m the schcwl system has made it more 

*Pro<eedmg$ of ike kite House Conference on Chddren in a Democracy, Wash- 
ngiM. D C.. Jan 18-20. 1<M0 US Dcparaneni of Labor, Government Pnnung Office, 
W aihington, D C, 1940 

“P«*otial Preblcmi of High School Pupnls,~ School end Society 
5/‘44j~t 43, Apr 1/, 1943 
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difficult for the child u: the average iniall ootnmumty or even city to hcep 
his home condmon, neighborhood surroundiogr, and general background 
hidden from his friends In earlier society these associations between young 
people of Widely different backgrounds were not so common Everyone in 
the stable neighborhood and commuDity knew the soaal and economic level 
of his peers, but now these factors arc unknown until friendships develop, 

Wos> Ct> f&t') ore in Low omi Mooenie /ncome Fo^ J es 






(ond over 


Flo. (53 Tk 1945, a Veax op Hick i^coME, Almost Halt or tke Ukuos * Cfniwtev 
Lived in Pasuljm isttw L«s Than $3 000 Income. {MtJentury IViite Hoiue Con 
fcrence on Children and Youth ) 

and the underprivileged youth may find himself in the positton of (1) try 
ing to conceal his background, (2} being unable to conceal it and trying to 
rationalize it to his friends, (3) being so embarrassed at the prospect of 
identifying his home situation, the rclauvc status of his family, or other 
situauons which for him arc Mvid skeletons in the closet to his peers, that 
he isolates himself from the group, fearing to develop intimacies that would 
lead to his more complete idenuficauon with fus background, (4) trying co 
accept It and hold hts friends in spite of the background 
The Ehas “ study of Washin^on seniors asked the following question 
** L. J Elui, ftigh School Youih Loo{ at There TroStems The Col'e^e Bookstore. 
Slate CoJJege Washington, Pullman, "W mK, January, 1949 
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‘In comparison to our families' needs, my parents’ mcomc is . Five 
alternauves were presented for checking Results are given m Table 29 

Table 29 Responses of 5,500 Htgk school Seniors Who Checked a State- 
ment on Adequacy of Family Income 


Respoose 

Boys, 
per cent 

Girls, 
per cent 

A very satisfictory income 

16 4 

15 9 

A good income 

30 7 

29 5 

Resonably sti&Ciait 

41 8 

43 3 

Not quite sufficient 

9 3 

9 5 

Definitely insufficient 

1 1 

0 9 


More than 10 per cent were in the two bottom classificacjons This study 
v-as made m the spring of IW— a top year of high average income. 

In the economic sphere come many of the most severe adjustments of 
the high school period and, also, some of the severe problems of the college 
period Howe\er, in the college period the youth is more likely to be free 
of the home situation, especially if he goes away from home to college 
Even college young people nonetheless often feel a sense of inferiority 
gro\Mng out of their family backgrounds One college girl expresses her 
uneasiness concerning her family background in the following statement 

College has broadened my assomtions and made me feel that my own home 
life is inferior jn many wajs and has made me want to impro%e it. Howeier, 
I realize that many boastful college students, who make a show of belonging 
to higher strata of society, really come from homes where Saturday night is 
the family bath night 


Difficulucs of odjusmicol ore by no ntnan, confined to the h.nd of piltern! 
thit go tMth economic pruonon or other morU of low economic statu! 
In some eases the desire of youths to keep their home situations out of sight 
I! prosohed by eooniet betsseen parents, by attitudes of the parents tossard 
the cfiildren, or by other faaors of a psychological and social raiher than an 
economic nature. At times the conHia centers about trying to conceal the 
teligiou. pattern of the family This « especially true wLrc parents belonp 
to a resisahstie sectarian group In all these sittiauons. the parent, who many 
timn I. doing hi. best and „ even malting sacrifices for hrs children, can 
see little reason svhy .hey should be ashamed of the home si.uat.cn 
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ActuaUy. m many eases the youth should not be ashamed of his situauon, 
but he, hke adults of the community, lends to rate people and situations by 
appearances, by evidences of wealth, and by other current values, and can 
not control his sensitiveness and embarrassment in exposing the situauons 
to his friends and comrades It is possible that youth do take too seriously 
some of these pecuniary standards of evaluation and may apply them with 
greater seriousness to the home situations than do adults who are often able 
to overlook economic or other handicaps because of the other values that 
the family obviously cherishes The youth himself, as he grows older and 
approaches life with greater perspective and experience, may entirely re 
evaluate the situation, but the fact that he is unable to do so during the 
adolescent youth period creates a serious crisis m his social adjustments 
The housing background and general standard of living of the farm 
youth are often fectors in hts social adjustment. The American farm has 
shared many of the benefits of mechanization, but a high proportion of farm 
homes still lack the basic conveniences that are usually taken for granted m 
town and aty residences electricity, running ivater, and bathrooms 
Figure 64 on page 384 shows the condition of farm homes and nonfarm 
homes in 1947 It will be seen that only one m five farm homes had indoor 
plumbing Conditions, of course, vary greatly irom state to state, and among 
Negro families the worst conditions arc to be found The Midccntury White 
House Conference report showed that 25 per cent of nonfarm homes occu 
pied by Negro families needed major repairs ** 

It is hkcly that, because of such factors as have been pointed out above, 
soaal adjustments in educational insotutions arc more difHcuh for those of 
meager social background and economic status than in factory or office 
Although all these difficulties that the underprivileged youth faces in ad 
justing to the peer group in the school situation must be admitted, they are 
not inherent m the philosophy of the school itself The school is democratic 
m Its tradition and strives to create a situation of equably Teachers, aware 
of the problem, can do a great deal to give the soaally d^advantaged pupil 
confidence 


■■S« doepnon of Chat 32 P»bl»htd b? He.ltb Pubbemn. Into 

utc Inc, Raleigh NC., J95J j t, r 

>> Such . ,t epreted by Dous'" A Tbom » 

'rattems p 305, Appletoa-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc, Nw York, 1932. 
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Farm dwellings are in poorer condition than 
nonfarm dwellings 

Atitnir i /<»«» ft ^ inJcor ptsvihiiit 



Fic 64 The Home Mat Be a Havdicap to the Aojustvient ot Adolescents and 
Youth wrm Theie Peers ip It I$ Fae below the Stavpaeos op the CovasurnTT 
{SUdcentury White House Conferenee on Children and Youth ) 


PERSONAL^OCIAL OBJECTIVES TO BE ATTAINED 

For the personal social development of each individual adolescent and 
youth the ideal of the socially useful, reasonably happy, and group-accepted 
individual must be kept m mind This docs not mean that the school should 
attempt to stamp the same pattern on all individuals The greatest social 
usefulness and personal sausfacuon arc obtained by helping the individual 
find the pbcc in the soaal stmaurc that will be satisfymg to him with hi* 
own unique temperament, abilities, and interests 
The natural steps that personahiy development should take with reference 
to social objeaives have been well summarized by Meek m Table 30, which 
u developed to indicate the goals toward which a social acuvities program 
should be onented. A careful study of the transiuons that need to be made 
u rewarding 

The goals of tolerance, understandmg, regard for the rights of otherJ* 
a sense of one’s responsibility for his own personal well-being and for those 
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dependent upon him should ahrays be lept before adolescents and youths 
in peer group situations supervised by the school 

Task 30 A Guide Chart jar the Soeutlsxcttnues Program of Boys and Girls 
Deceloping from the Omel of Puberty mto and through Adolescence • 

Grouthlcom Toward 


1 Variety and instability of interests 

2 TalLative, noisy, daring mth a great 
amount of any kind of activity 

3 Seeking peer status with a high re- 
spect for peer standards 

4 A desire for idcntihcation with the 
herd, the crowd of hoys and girfs 

3 Family status, a relatively uniinpor 
tant factor m loflueacing relations 
among peers 

6 Informal social activities such as par 
ties 

7 Dating rare 

8 Emphasis on building telatioos with 
boys and girls 

9 Friendships more temporary 

10 Many friends 

11 Willingness to accept activities pro- 
viding opportunities for social rcia 
tions 

12 Little insight into o>vn behavior or 
behavior of others 

13 The provision of reasonable rules itn 
portant and stabtluing 

14 Ambivalence in accepting adult au 
thonty 


Fewer and deeper mtercsts 
More dignified controlled masculme and 
feminine adult behavior 
The reflecting of adult caltnral patterns 

Identification with small select group 

Family socioeconomic status an tnereas 
ingly important factor in affecting with 
whom boys or guh associate 
Social activities becoming more formal, 
sack as djffces 

Dates and steadies the usual thing 
htcreasiog concern with preparation for 
ovra family life 
Friendships more lasting 
Fewer and deeper friendships 
Individual satisfying activities in line 
with talent dcvelopmenr, proposed vo- 
cation academic interest, or hobby 
Increasing insight into human relations 

Making own rules with a definite purpose 
in view 

Growing lodepeodcnce from adult and 
dependence on self for decisions and be- 
havior, seeking relations with adults 
oo an equality basis 


* Lois Hayden Meckr, Ti( Pmfnat-rtetol VntUpmmt •/ ffsyi tnd Gnlt vitb Implu*- 
riMi for Stcondarj Eiucaum, p 121, Progressive Education Assocurioo, New York 
1940 

PERSONNEL WORK IN THE SCHOOL 
One of the newer developments m sccoodaiy and college education svhicb 
holds great promise for seeking better rcbtioQships with peers and a better 
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grasp o£ their futures is the program of personnel work, usually summed up 
in the high school under the term “guidance” and in the college under the 
concept of personnel work The csscnual aims of these programs are (1) to 
help young people understand and make the most of their present educa 
tional opportunmes, (2) to aid them in their adjustment in the education 
system and to gise them while m the school an appreciation of the future 
apphcation of their present educauonal and social activities and, (3) to pre 
pare them for and assist them in makmg the transition from school to 
society 

These programs, although yet in their comparative infancy, arc based on 
the case method of approach to problems of the individual pupil By the 
case method we mean essentially the kmd of approach that is as much inter 
ested in changmg situations to fit the individual as in arbitrarily forcing the 
individual mto an estabhshed mstiiuuonal mold The emphasis is m the 
direction of orientmg the school about the pupil rather than about the cur 
nculum The guidance personnel program is interested m the whole child 
rather than m any one of his particular abihues The program requires, for 
effective prosecution, detailed case information on each pupil, his interests, 
needs, temperament, and abilities as rated by the various instruments of 
educauonal measurement and as evaluated by teachers observing bis school 
and extracurricular performance 

To the extent that these programs arc perfeaed and effectively operated, 
they offer great hope for reduemg the number of malcontents and mal 
adjusted within the school and later within soacty They cut down trial and 
error, a great deal of blind stumbling around on the part of young people 
to find themselves m their immediate educauonal and soaal situations, and 
ultimately, when the youth leaves school, help cut down the trial and error 
of his eventual adjustments to the work world and to out-o£ school soaal 
groups 

The ulumaic goal of a proper personnel program for adolescents and 
jouth IS sclf-dc%clopmcnt to the point of moral, mantal, and economic ma 
tunty in the broad sense in which these terms have been used throughout 
this book 

In a complex society guidance becomes increasingly necessary The world 
o>cr, most socicucs ha\e offered the individual fc%v paths in hfc. Children 
ha\c li\cd with ihcir childhood playmates for a lifetime Occupauons ha^c 
been passed on from father to son through the process of social transmission 
The pattern of morality has been rclamely fixed through generations and 
has been absorbed automatically by the child Adolescent youth problems m 
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the modem sense did not exist Little formal guidance is necessary in so- 
acnes where the pattern of life is clearly outlined 
In a complex urban industnaJ society many patterns of life exist Numer 
ous paths face the individual from cradle to grave The wisest, most far- 
seeing adult can scarcely grasp the implications of his own conduct or 
scarcely dcadc %viscly in all issues that face him throughout life. Little non 
der that this kind of world has become bewildering for those m the imma 
ture years who have thrust upon them responsibility for numerous deci 
sions Guidance, counsel, the best wisdom of adults must be made available 
to adolescents and youths if they are to make the transmon to adulthood 
with a minimum of trial and error, emotional fatigue, and anxiety 
In the field of vocational selection alone, their problem has become one 
demanding greater wisdom than the average talented youngster possesses 
That the needs for guidance are manifold is only recently becoming clear 
as the school begins to appreciate more fully the social, moral, and economic 
as well as the intelleaual needs of adolescents and youth m a complex social 
order 

It IS the prune duty of guidance to help the individual discover his 
own talents, in comparison to the opportunities of the world, and help hirn 
prepare himself so that he can find or develop a place in which he can live a 
well balanced life, and contribute his part to the welfare of his fellow men “ 

Most young people of high school age today are ready to accept adult 
adsice and counsel The Elias study ashed the foUosving quesuon, with five 
alternative choices for checking by the 5^00 seniors ' I would like to dis 
cuss my personal problems with some adult " Results arc given in Tabic 31 

Table 31 Responses o] 5^00 High school Seniors Who Chee\ed the Stete 
mens "I would lil^e to discuss my personal prohlems with some a dult' 

Boys, Girls, 

Response ^ent per cent 

Always if possible 
Usually like some adult adme 
Would like It as often as not 
Seldom care for adult advice 
No desire for adult advice 

i-Lehc L. Chuholm CmJ.ns Yeiish m tie Vedero Sereedsot Sehed. America 
Book Company, ^ork, 1945 


14 4 21 5 
46 0 51 1 
21 5 15 9 
111 7 5 
4 7 2 6 
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Asked further whether they could find a sausfactory adult adviser, almost 
half felt that they could whene\er they needed one (sec Fig 65 ) Less than 


Hew 5 500 H Schoot Seniors CheeJ^ed Quest on ‘if 
1 Wonted Advee From on Adult At^! PersoncI Problems 
1 Cojtd Find o Sotisfoctory Adviser* 


Any t<ne I need one 
Could muotfy find one 



Could fnd one os often os not 
Seld9n And good odult odvice ^ 

Never tvid one § > 4X 

Fic 65 Most Tish acem Aae vstthis IUach of an Addi.t Auvisa. 


8 per cent felt they could seldom or neser find a satisfaaor) adviser Can 
the school meet the needs of this groups A more detailed study of these 
youth would be desirable 


QUESTIO'^S FOR HEVIEW A\D DISCVSSION 

1 Point out the significance of the widened gap between chJdhood and 
adulthood to education 

2 Discuss the impbcation of sdf-suffiaent youth groups of our society 

3 About what msutuiion do most of these groups center? 

4 Show how educauonal norms change as the child advances through the 
school system. What arc the objectives of educauon for the individual^ 

5 Show bow our cultural goal, vertical social mobility, affects the support 
of secondary and college educauon for youth. 

6 \\Tiy do we say the school has more to do with adolescent peer-group 
adjustments than any other institution’ Explain 

7 ^^hy has social adjustment become the primary criterion of personal well 
being in our soaety? 

8 How arc young pcop’e likely to measure their socul adjustment’ Is this 
atutude peculur only to adolescents and youths’ 

9 Is there no way out for the individual who fails m making effccuvc social 
adjustments to peers’ 

10 Do you thmk adolacemi mental and emotional proWenu nould be lew 
severe if they understood their universality’ 
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11. Show ho, V the home situation afftas ptc group adjusuntnts of young 

people jn school ° 

12. Dncuss tho socid adjostmeals that idalescems mike to a tow standard of 

llVUJj: 

13 Discuss this problem as it applia to farm youth 

14 Discuss soaal objectives of the school 

15 Trace the process of social growth m the adoJesccot as outlined by Meek 

16 Discuss the importance of guidance m the schools 

17. Do teenagers wish adult advice and counsel? Present evidence. 

18. Arc adult counselors usually available to teenagers? 
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CHAPTER 23 


Adapting the School Program to Current 
Needs of Adolescents and Youth 


THE BROvlDENINC REiPONSIBIUTY OF THE SCHOOL 

The modern school system is asked to compensate for the failures ol 
others of our more baste soaal tnsutuuons It is for this reason that its elfi 
aent admimstrauon and funcuotung arc so deternumsue m the h'cs anc 
experiences o! adolescents and youths It must compensate in a large 
portion o£ cases for unhappy home situations where conflia and bickenoj 
have robbed the child of ie essential security which should be the birth 
right of ail 

The teacher of the adolescent may actually have to become a confidant 
a role which should hate been assumed by the parent but which could no 
be assumed because of the chronic conflict between the adolescent and th' 
parent or because of marital conflict in the home or other such factors tha 
produce an atmosphere where confidence and trust and even normal con 
versation arc impossible. The adolescent finds the teacher the only adul 
m whom he can confide. Then there are a large number of children wh' 
come from broken homes (Refer again to the chart on page 20S ) In thcr 
the teacher must take special micrest since all adolescents nc«l an adul 
confidant to help them m the many decisions to be made. 

In too many cases the school must provide a core of moral teaching whio 
should have already been decpl) implanted in the home but which parent 
confused m their own moral lives, fail to cultivate m thar children It mu^ 
give sex mstrucuon because soeaz parents are ignorant, careless, fearful, c 
perhaps too emouonally mvolved or too closely m touch with the problcff 
of family admmistration and household rouimc ever to penetrate into the 
more inuinatc phases of the experiences of their adolescent children It mu 
teach habits of rcgulanty and a sense of responsibility because the home hi 
failed m manv cases to do so It must develop habits of industry in a socid 
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that has removed the work world so far &om the domestic scene that the 
child grows up without experience m work, duty, and rcsponsibiht) It must 
even indirectly, if not directly, build a regard for religion, a respect for 
Deity, the sense of man’s eternal desunv, for an increasing number who have 
never seen their parents engage in any form of religious exercise, pay due 
respect to Deity, or open the Bible. It must m man) cases introduce ado e»- 
cents and youth who have not had any connection with church or Sunda) 
schol for .ho fim umo to a rcahaaoon .ha. rd.giou. .o....u.u.ns and ^hpon, 
caponanco am part of .ho pea. h«..aBc of manlmd I. mu., bnng .0 maoy 
for .ho firs. ..mo .hrough ono dov.co or aocAor a .onso o ^ 

find .n rohg,on, fa,.h .n God, and .ho uluma.o ...umph of 

... ,h. ..b.. *.» ifT 

pa, torn Unfor.una.oly, an .ncroanng numbor of ^ 

Add ...uanon. w.Aou. .ho oxpor.onro of P'’"/ ,f 
rcIat.on,h.p5 Tho school „„ o,!cc »Vco arc of m .ho 

bility for the elementary processes ^ j relatives 

great family where there were man) brothers and sisters 

in the immediate play group ^ 

The school must also inculat ^ . havmc any expenenee wi h 
many children grow up to Even respect for parents often 

relatives, grandparents, or other j^poJ ijjicm. '■tmy of 

u laolcng^nul .uch ^co.^f .ho -.ura 

.hose soaal rcahuos, JO oucmial . , Zpod of adoloKoncc »hcn fur 

.nd.v,dual, a.o bojt .mpro,«d (,om .ho ro!o n=no7 

mlammr.n“=°“ "r" .TZ" f -he W™' <»« 
7fia.Atlha.almhad.o^Xtr^^^^ 

young people as chores nave 

ACm ITIES ASD SOCIAL CXSCOC'-CC 

I, ha, oomo ,0 bo «">go.zcd *a. ^ .Ho 

uon of .ho h.gh Khool no« toliop r-nnsr U>~< c 

population, man) of uhom aro 0 ^ ^ tliit-oo-i on 

iho inlorot. of j-oung people “ “ n,. th'd ' 

bo m- outudo It m o«r.currKU-a. ^ „ Sn.,-.r 

rojponulnhT for bmad ua.n.n5 f« P" H I 
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L acvu.«. and for extend, ng the range of soe.al part,e.pa..on and ex 

“""'"ecent rears espee.ally there has been cons.derable effort to get erery 
south to paLipate m a number ot soctal acuv.t.es, the ^ « 

d,at the Lrc activtues tn tvhieh the young person engages, tire richer h 
nersonal experience svill Ixi, and the more ssell rounded his personality 
Lcome There is considerable merit in this approach, too much introversion 
Ld too much isolation are not wholesome to the deselopment of the pewn 
On the other hand, it is possible to influence the adolescent to participate 
so widely in numerous activities that he develops no core of interests, nc 
integrated philosophy He many even lose his poster to discriminate ant 
choose Casual partieipation in many groups ssilhout deep loyalty to an] 
one group does not necessarily broaden personality, it may mahe it shallots 
superficial, and incfTcciivc The attempt to develop cvirovcrsion in the per 
sonalmcs o£ all individuals is absurd in any society with specialized func 
uons A culuvated introversion dircacd toward high purposes and wcl 
selected goals may be creative and socially useful 
The good fellow, hale and well met, a stranger in no situation, is a pc: 
sonaluy type that has been too much overvalued in our highly corapetitiv 
economically motivated, busmcsswariemed culture The school has too ofic 
been inclined to try to stamp all youth with this pattern It is lime that tl 
teacher recognizes that a small group of like minded individuals may sha: 
experiences that arc more vital than any they will gam by promiscuous pa 
ticipauon m an attempt to be friendly with everyone 
Attually, m a complex society no individual can participate in a larj 
portion of existing activities and pursue those interests and values whi' 
for him will mean a creative, purposeful, and useful life It is important th 
young people learn rather early to participate selectively m activities a: 
interest groups that will help them achieve the values and purposes wht 
for them are most meaningful It is important, also, that they learn d 
there arc many things m life that must be omitted in the interest of c( 
servmg time and energy and of escaping conflict In a complex soacty 
individual can find all groups compatible cither in ideals, purposes, or go: 
One must begm early to understand the things that must be left out m 1 
as well as the things that arc to be retained Personality integration can 
achieved m a complex society only as the person establishes goals m his o 
mmd, selects activities and hmits social participation m the light of th 
goals Many of the struggles of young people are undoubtedly caused 
their attempts to participate too widely, with resulting conflict, maladj 
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mcnt, and loss of goals Some of this disorganizing experience is necessary 
for those who have too narrow backgrounds, but even for these a reonenta 
uon about new goals c\ entually is essential 
Youth also must at some time in their dcNclopment, if they arc to reach 
maturity, come to appreciate that many customary norms practiced by large 
groups ha\c no particular rationality, that a person who would realize his 
own highest interests must often stand out against these norms 
It IS important that youth be directed in a sufficient range of activities and 
interests so that they will have an appreciation of work as ivcll as leisure, 
of isolation and meditation as well as constant group activity, of rest as well 
as feverish activity, of the greatness of nature as svell as the brilliance of city 
lights They must learn to get along alone as well as m the groups, to be 
happy in individual achicsement as sscll as in cooperative group activities 
Temperamental differences affect individual interests, but the development 
of a well rounded, full life involves something of each of them 
The comparative dlfficnllies of Iransmon to adult social experience must 
be faced by the school These problems ate decidedly different for rural, 
town, and City youih . , , _ 

Organisational act, vines ,n the small town and 
toward ton great profusion during adolescMce, 
rieular schedules fill up the sludents’ time We .own 
IS so overloaded with Lraeurricular worl ihal he has little tim or home 
aclivities, and he is so os ersl.mulaled iha. he loses ^ ^ 
of social partieipalion and on the other 

overenrichmcnt of experience The , teeause the 

hand, has difficuhy finds ,1 difficult to set aside 

farm adolescent has chares to do at h 

practice periods for glee club, orches , 

start for home promptly at the close o e s “ parncipa 

Town pupils feel that home dunes c„ the 

non m acuvines at school arc un|U . responsibility but 

whole do not appear to ^ pfc g,c.r privjege of par 

seem to enjoy much more than tow opportunity E\en 

ticipation in extracurncular school programs, he 

when the farm adolescent does paiti pa ^ jimc for more 

usually participates in only one at a does not feci the 

Ordinarily the farm adolescent, like tn 
nervous tension of the urban pcrstm i,nol«ork is balanced by daily 
teUectual activity The mental strain of school 
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phyi.ol labor, and there » bttle l.me or opxjttumty to beeome bookish or 

or^t d^Lg with adult family lifc on the farm to be convineed 

to villa^ town, and city people and function in fewer social sittia 

"X would be expected, farm youths often feel lU at earn among ^P'' ^ 
their own age. Thurowh study of rural girls showed that a much h g 
percenuge of the farm and rural nonfarm girU than of the village girU 
ill at ease when among their contemporaries * e t A 

It would seem that school acuviucs should be increased for farm ana 
rural nonfarm adolescents and decreased somewhat for town and aty ado- 
lesccnu, or at least spread among a greater number of them m the mterest 
of a better balance. 

The lack of soaal expenence of rural youth carnes oser into them “'“6^ 
experience. A study* of 1,097 freshman students who entered the State wi- 
le^ of Washmgton in 1936 shosvs thu clearly At the compleuon of thnr 
college work they were rated in terms of soaal partiapauon on the basis oi 
an index with the following weights assigned to varying degrees of social 
pamcipauon 

Leadenhip « indicated by elective office or major-committec 
appointment 3 

Ivlinor-committee appointment and isonbcnhip in honorary 
toaeties 2 

Other membership or activity 1 


The acuvity index of Tabic 32 shows the ratings of the various groups- 
It will be seen that a high percentage of rural farm and rural noafann 

* For a sample study, see I J Lister and E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rural youth Spe^K 

Fig. 4, AmeiKan Youth Commission, Washington D C., 1939 ^ 

* Mildred B Thurow ‘Interests, Acuvioes and Problems of Rural Young Folk, 
p 43 Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station Bulleltn 617, Ithaca, NY^ 1934 
that 14 J per cent of farm girls, 17 4 per cent of nonfarm girls and 6 4 per ® 
vjllag*- girls reported that they never felt at ease in their own age group 

* Raymond W Hatch and Paul H Landis, Soaal Heritage at a Factor tn CoR^S^ 
Achteeement Research Studies of the State College of Washington, VoL X, p? 213^ 
272, DecembeT, 1942 
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helps the professional guidance expen to steer the adolescent and youth in 
a du-caion which is likely to be sausfying to him and bnng him to a place 
of reasonable economic sccunty, social adjustment, and crcatise endeavor 
The high school is to some extent for all jouth, but espeaally for rural 
youth from more isolated farm environments, a bridge bcts^ccn the rela 
lively simple world of childhood and the relatively complex world of adult 


PUPAL- PUPAL 

FARf-i tro*i farjji uppam total 



■■ Frolerflily iLjNcn frahmity 
Fas 66 FiATii TTY AVB SoiaiiTT MnaosHm or Collicz Stuocsts tr RtsoiMCS 

AVO Szz. 

The Iiauicd social panunpaaon of young people of farm background persists 
through college. (Raymond W Hatch and Paid H Landti Soaal Herttage as a 
Factor in College Achiecemeni Research Studies of the Slate College of Washington 
10Jl>-272, December 1941) 

hood The larger high school is a complex social ins titution which iniro- 
duces the adolescent to relatively complex soaal situations This provides the 
broadening expcncncc that must of necessity come as the individual makes 
the transiuon from childhood to adulthood in a complex soaet) where 
mobilitj continuous!) expands the geographic, ecological, and social horizons 
of most individuals 

What has been said here about the modem high school could be said 
\v^lh equal or greater truth about the coll-gc The difference is that the 
coUege affects a relauvcly smaU pcrccnugc of the populauon and affects 
them after they have ahead) gone through the broadening experience of 
the high schooL 

For the group that goes to college, hotteser the coUege represents an 
other stage m the transiuon from a simple world of childhood m the com 
pier w odd of adulthood, for the college ens ironment provides for increasing 
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self sufficiency, imposes upon )outh responsibility for self-decision, chal 
lengcs him with complex situations and problems, introduces him to an 
even greater range of social experience, permits him to test his abilities^ 
interests, and capacities in situations among peers that are even more rigidly 
compeuuvc, since his peers are themselves a highly select group skimmed 
off the upper levels of ability of the high school populauon, and forces him 
into habits of competing with a group with ambitions that lead him to 
expect much more of himself than do the average run of the populauon 
When one has said all this m fa\or of the school as an experimental 
laboratory, the fact still remains that the school has not adequately met its 
full responsibility The New York Regents Inquiry concludes on this 
point * 


Although these pupils had been members of the school group for >ca«, 
teachers and pnnapaU were unable to .denufy any speaal abilmcs for the 
gret maionty of .hem hide attcuon has bren s.van to Ac d^overy 

.chaol «pnr.=nc« only tha mos. catual appr«,a..on o .he,r "W” p «h 
talan,. and tkdl. Even marc tenon, u .he tchoo t .nabJ.ty “ 

leat. a fourth of all leaving pup.b a, read, .« take = ““■'"'"Xml ot 
ae..v,.,et of .he faetoty, office, or farm, and rn .he broader toeol rela.,o„.h,pt 

of home, community, and state 


THE SCHOOLS VOCATIONAL RESPONSIBIUTY 
■n,. old tchooi 

academic training for further education rnmmon One cur 

pattern, although the tw.track offiTls diroctly 

rieulum aims toward academic adv „ the 

at vocational training Even a more ^ ® effectrvenets 

average tchooi sytrem guidance lores a 

tf the school program is nM be equipped to follow up 

direction of his aptitudes The schoo _ the labor market Studies 

guidance and training with actual p joung people 

of the American Youth Commission 

w 1,11 Wien Yoilh Uave School p 
*Ruth E Eckert and Thomas O ,03, 

McGrawHill Book Company Inc. ^ American Youth Commission 

•Howard M Bell The Maryland Study ^54 187-195 Novem 

Annals of the Amencan Academy of Pohl ^ 
ber 1937 
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sense a vrtal need for help in locating the jobs for which they are best fitted 
They resort to everything from palm reading to blind trial and error in 
finding their way toward suitable vocauons Bell made the following indict 
ment of education’s failure to meet adequately the needs of youth in both 
fields He indicated that they had found youth trying 

to find adequate satisfaction m such things as a secondary education that 
still prepares them for colleges that most of them will never sec, in a system 
of vocational training that continues to tram them for jobs that most of them 
will never find, and colleges of liberal arts that develop cultural tastes that 
a larger society refuses to satisfy 

A study of high school pupils’ anxieties m the public schools of Mamtowoc, 
Wis,^ showed that vocational problems were most troublesome among 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors m high school Pupils were asked to list 
their three major problems m the order of their importance. Reports were 
anonymous The results as classified into catcgoncs by the researcher are 
shown in Table 33 

An excellent summary of the special vocational problems of rural youth 
18 given by Melvin and Smith • 

Guidance toward occupauons is almost entirely lacking in rural areas Youth 
commonly pass through the rural school curriculum with the hazy assumption 
that they are bemg prepared to enter adult life But the preparauon they re 
ceive other than that core of knowledge recognized as general fundamental 
training too often has only indirect rebtion to their future work. Most youth 
enter adult occupations by chance Givmg them greater opportunities for both 
general and specific occupational training and for learning more about oc 
cupational openings is a specul need facing rural America 

Rural schools arc responsible for the training and guidance of three broad 
groups of pupils those who wdl go into commercial agriculture, those who 
wdl enter nonagricukural occupations in either rural or urban areas, and a 
third large group comprumg those who under present circumstances arc 
desuned to remain m rural territory living on the land on a more or less self 
sufficing basts It u being increasingly recognized that one of the first duucs 
of the school IS the discovery of the particular potentialities and aptitudes of 
the developing pupil so that on reaching the youth age the individual has 

' Hugh S Bonar, Higlwhool Pupils List Their Anxicues School Revtcw 50 512- 
515 September, 1942 

■ Brace L. Melvin and E. N Smiih, Knrai YMh Their Stlurtioit and Fmpr'd’ 
p 119 Rmearch Monograph XV, Divmon of Social Research Worts Progress Ad 
ministration, Washington D C., 1938 
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Tabls 33 Problems Considered Most Vita! by High school Pupih 
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ProbJem caojing concern 


Frequecc/ of oenuoa of problem 


Af 6rtt 

As second i 

As third 

Total 

in sm 

in im 

in im* 

portince 

portance I 

portance 



1 Gettinjt t lob 
2. Prtpanne tor * vocation 
3 ^ar problems 
i School problems 
i Social (voblemi 

6 Future plant 

7 Mamaee problems 
S Educational plant 

9 Present familir wobletni 

10 Religious problems 

11 Personal problems 

12 Amining or keeping good health 

13 MiKclIaneous probtems 


1 Preparing for a voeatioa 

2 Getting a lob 

3 School prcblemt 

4 Future plans 

5 Social problems 

6 ar pf oblema 

7 Edocational plans 

8 Marriage problems 

9 Personal problems 

10 Preseoc familf problems 

11 Religious problems 

12 Attaining or keeping goew health 

13 Miscellaneous poblems 



6S 

34 


50 



36 


45 

32 

23 

26 


25 

16 

2) 

21 

IS 

17 


17 

6 

9 

4 

* 

9 

2 

8 

1 

19 

4 

6 


1 Preparing for a vocation 

2 School problems 

3 Getting a job 

4 Future plans 

5 Social problems 

8 Marrisge problems 

7 War problems 

8 Educational plans 

9 Money problems 

10 Attaimng or keeping good beau 

11 Present family problems 

12 Personal problems 

13 Religious problems 

14 Miscellaneous problems 

• Hugh S amor Higb 

September 1942 
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some; idea ot the vocation or vocations in which he or she could reasonably 
expect to succeed if given additional and proper training It is, of course, not 
to be expected that every rural high school can be equipped to tram youth in 
a wide variety of skills, but there are certain fields m which they must provide 
training if a Urge proportion of rural young people arc to ha%e any vocational 
training at all Vocational training m agriculture is doing much to prepare 
youth for farming, but with all the efforts in this direction it u doubtful if 
at present enough youth arc being trained in high schools and college to pro- 
vide an adequate number of farmers to raise the agricultural products needed 
for market at the highest possible level of clficiency and at the same time to 
operate their farms in accordance with the best principles of sod conservation 

Much can be done through testing youth’s aptitudes to fit into various 
vocations More can be done by providing opportunity for part time employ- 
ment, cither within the school or in many areas with the cooperation of 
industrial orgamzauons m the community This kind of experience, of 
course, is practically an impossibility in the smaller rural high school for 
young people who plan to migrate into urban industry This large group of 
future workers faces the most difficult problem of any group m America 
from the standpoint of making a transition to the work world The school 
must at least apprise them properly of vocational opportunities of nearby 
urban communities, give them some idea of how to contact employers, and 
deal with other general aspects of vocational education It is possible, aho, 
that these schools might work out opportunities for summer employment 
m urban businesses and mdustries 

The American Youth Commission study of Maryland youth showed that 
a very small propoition of them, only about 20 per cent, had received voca 
tional guidance m the school (see Fig 67 on page 403) Many of those who 
had received it had not found it adequate, as is seen by the data in Tabic 34 

A more recent study * m Michigan shows that little more than half of 
senior high school youth have had a conference with anyone m the school 
or community concerning dicir lifcwork (sec Fig 68) 

Well over a third of 5,500 seniors m Washington high schools faced grad 
uation feeling that no one m their school had the abibty to help them make 
a choice of a vocauon (sec Fig 69, page 405) 

• Youth and the World of Wot\, Soaal Research Service, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich , 1949 

For addiuonal dau on Washington high^chool youth by size of school refer agam 
to Figs 48 and 49, pp 337 and 338 ’ 
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TO WHAT EXTENT DO YOUTH RECEIVE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FROM SCHOOLS 7 


HAD RCCCntO CUlMNCe 


HAD lt£C£JVCO NO CUtOANCC 


BTOtms tttttft 

ttttttttfttftt 

UNtMPtOYEO f f f 


EMFlOTtD 

kkkkkkkkkkk^kkki 

SAAA 

NDMCMAKCRS | ^ J 
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Tia 67 Tiu Majohitv Hao Ko Effective Voutjo-al Guidance 
Only 30 per cent of oter 13,000 rtudeno tad recced vranonnl gutdance in the 
rchool Many of them did not find a helpfni See uble below " f ' 

VoMi Ttll Th«r Jrory dmeriean Conner/ on Ednoonon, Ifor/insron, D C 1938, 
P 33) 


Appra,.d of ,hp Rxonomc Wno o/ Tter Schoolmg. among 10,898 
Maryhnd Youth * 


Economic value of schooling 


No help 
Little help 
Fair amount of help 
Considerable help 
Great help 


Employed youth 


No 

Helpful 

school 

guidance. 

guidance. 

per cent 

per cent 

22 1 

53 

19 7 

9 1 

223 

14 2 

20 0 

26 1 

25 9 

45 3 


Unemployed youth 


No 

guidance 
per cent 


16 0 
21 4 
20 5 

20 4 

21 7 


Helpful 
school 
guidance, 
per cent 


6 0 

15 2 

16 3 
26 3 
36 2 


• Howard M Bell, YMb TM Tiar P 3®- 
Washington, D C , 1938 
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Bell, reprting for the American Youth Commission," believed that voca- 
tional education is a universal need of jouth. Vocational training, in the 
specific sense of learning a particular job and the skills involved in it, is 
not a universal need. By guidance is usually meant a rather continuom 
process of duccting the child so that he may find himself in relation to his 

’Hove You Ever Hod o Conftfence About Your U'fe Work 
With o Teocher, Pnncipct or Coornetor m Yewr School or 
Community?* 

On« ar mort coftlfr«ncei No contcfences 


tZIh 

Qtole 


S3X \ I 46% I 


tOlA 


I 1 I ere, I 


I 


Fifi. 68. Moil Than Half ot Thu Tiim Giolp Had Had a 
W oiit. 


CosrtiEsc* AiouT LtYt 


Thu study co>en 6789 higH-school pupilj and was made in the spring of 19^3 
Research Serciee, hUehtgan State College ) 


cnvircnment. By vocational education is meant training in the broader 
objecuves, philosophies, and virtues of the work world, exploring a variety 
ot occupational fields, and learning as much as possible of the nature of a 
number of occupations. Vocational training usually involves the actual de- 
velopment of the skills retjuired for a particular kind of job or group of 
jobs in the school system or through apprentice experience In Industry- 
Youth arc often misguided by the rather spurious values that have come 
to predominate in our culture or by profit-motivated organizations that sell 
vocational training. It is reported that in 19J4, 150,000 students finished their 
schoohng in bookkeeping. In that year only about 36,000 bookkeeping pm'" 
tions were open to persons under twenty. The field ot Diesel engineering 
prior to the Se^nd World Wax was widely exploited. High.pressure sales- 
manship by private schools led to the uaining of 100.000 students in this 


■■ W Mr. Chip 2. American Coundl on Edoo 

DOS, Vi'iihiBgtoa, DX-» 



1' ■’■here Someone « Your 
School Who You Feel Hos 
the Ab Iify lo Help You m 
Mokng o Choce of Vo* 
cofion’ 
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field Tlic industry emplojed less than 5^00 nesv men per year, and most 
of those «ete men ssho had had training and experience with gasoline 
engines” In the thirties aircraft schools carried on similar programs and 
lured many youth who had no possibihacs of using their training in a peace 
time econo^. Other fields that arc cxplottcd at time, arc beauty colleges 
commercial training schools. airWitionmg schiwls, school, for art, danc 
mg, television, mechanics, designing, etc Many of 
these schools promise to teach by cortes[»ndence 
courses that can be taught only in the laboratory 

or shop ** . , 

After the Second World War there was much 
misguided training of veterans by exploitatise tram 
tng programs that led toward no pracucal voca 

lion t 

The American Youth Commission, m studj.ng 
youth and jobs, selected a sample o some 
cupauons in 18 industries thought to ' 
tatisc o£ approximately 70 per cent ° , 

worhers and learned the mtnimum edueau ■,=! 
speetficattons requited ‘r 
worhers Table 35 presents these data 
prising fact that almost half '“1“''' English 
other than ability to speah, school 
^lightly under 30 per cent <1 
raduation or college training normal 

A further srudy „n.para«vely 

roduction could be reaenc ..vo-thirds 



Fjc 69 Many Lack Com 
nOEMC* IN TllS COMPB- 
TiNce OP SaiooL VecA 
TTOMAt Anvistss. (L. J 
Elas High School Youth 
Uo\ at Their ProhUms 
College Bookstore Wash 
tngton State College PuU 
man Wash 19«) 

be reached sMth 

;ttle eaperience oo the |ob More yO per cent required as 

eqmrednoexperieueeoraweekorless 

nuch as SIX monlhs' experience most training 

Another study of work world expetien 

pp 4W0 _ „d nanire ot opmuons of P™P™»rV 

Study of some of these 
^.nuemens Readjustment 
Prmnng Office. Washington, 


* • /vf the ettent and nature 

^»For an excellent summary ot n 

chooh, sec Eckert and hfarshal of 




"for an eianoraiioii . 

Jrograms see Report on f s„s,on Government 

det as Amended 8ht Congress 2d Ses 

D C , 1950 , t n 56 

*» Bell, Matching Youth and Jo s P 
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Table 35 Minimum Educational Speafications of Employers tn Hiring for 
2^16 Occupations m 18 Industries 


Mmimnni edncitiotiil specifications 

Percentage of 
occnpations 

None 

471 

Some elementary school 

78 

Elementary-school graduiuoii 

11.1 

Some high school 

38 

High-school graduation 

20 2 

Some college 

25 

GsUege graduation 

65 


of men now employed on jobs ^vas recci\cd on the job rather than m schools 
or through speaal training institutions The results are shown in Tabic 36 

Table 36 Sources of Training of 3^5 Workers tn 66 Minnesota Plants, 
1931-1932 


Source of crauung 

Number of 
workers 

Per cent 

All sources 

3,905 

100 0 

No training 

14 

04 

Instruction by foremen 

2,190 

560 

Instruction by other workers 

1,504 

38 5 

Specul tiainiog insticotioa 

12 

03 

Vocational school 

2 

01 

Apprenticeship 

175 

45 

High school 

0 

00 

CoII-ge 

8 

02 


The American Youth Commission stated the view that the problem of 
>ocauonal iraimng in schools is largely a matter of revision of the admm 
istraiion of the school program rather than a matter of large expenditures 
for equipment and additional training within the school system. Bell, wnt 
ing for the commission, concludes " 

**V C FryUund, Tie Seleeiion and Tratrtng of \todem Factory Workers, p 17, 
Enplayment Subdization Research Inraiute, Unnersity of Minnesota Press, Minoe 
spoils. 19J4 

** Bell, \ia.chng Youth and fobt p 64 
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Three tendencies are operating to relieve the schools of the responsibility of 
providing joung people \mi1i specialized vocational training First the limited 
extent to which modern occupations require such training Second, the impor 
lant role industry is placing in the provision of this training And finally, the 
possibilities of the unfortunately slow but dearly obvious tendency to expand 
programs of apprenticeship, so that the schools* responsibility should be incrcas 
ingly limited to the provision of part time instrurtion related to the apprentice’s 
needs 


SCHOOL RESPONSlBtUTY FOR THE HtGH-SCHOOL GRADUATE" 

Although the high school ts responsible for the custodial one of you* 
during a perind of four years, its program and acuvittes should be operated, 
as has be^ todicated to the foregoing doeussioo, with a eoosaousness at 
all times of the aftcrcommenecmcnt role that youth is to pay “ ™ 

the eurrieulum «as tmmed.ately adjusted to equip young nieo 
they were going to base to iryou'th 

some consciousness of postcommencement r y oriented 

of full understanding ivTeth!' tt should have the 

to postcommencement roles, it is ques 

custndtal care of the majority of '/s, dtes of yoith after 

eence This can be done only by tepated Wlo"' “P “ ' 

they have gone beyond the scope ' „£ af,„eommencement 

Some school systems now have change so 

roles of youth ” Repeated study ^ 

rapidly in a dynamic soetety Every social, eennnmie, 

operated With a conscious knowledge o ,1,- school population are 

and cultural worlds to which >^“p„ss,ble to pmP- tP- 

going to be expected to perform an techmques, but m the 

for these adiustments, not only m terms o values and codes and 

mrms of atldes by g.v.ng an understandtng of the va ^ 

■■ For a more comprehensive disenwioo of ,„d W.Iham H Form, 

school to work than can be attempinf »/ RtlMcni Chap 17. 

loAornal Sono/ow ,fo f«.ro*roov /« rfe WofV 
Harper Sc Brothers, New York, WSI y^j. Regents Inquoy 

“The outstanding sludy of this c ar 

and Marshall) aled repeatedly m of Seatde, Wash 

=• Such stodte. have ten made by the character for all h.gh- 

dasaes n,e aod.or has made annual sn«te ”f 
school graduates in the state of Washingto 
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cxpectauons of th= parucular kind of a world into which the youth is going 

"Tportion wiU go on to college, another poruon wiU go inmediatcly inro 
an occupauon, another suhstanual proportion wdl go immediately into the 
family as homemakers Some wdl remain in their home community, others 
wdl move out mto a larger or different community They must become 
accustomed to employer-employee relauonships, they must become ac 
quaimed svith organizations and insutnuons which will serve them or 
dirough which they ean express their interests as they make the transition 
to their new places m the social structure. 

The understanding o£ this problem is one for c\ery school system because 
every community is m a sense umquc in the opportunities it offers to >outh 
and in the things it requires o£ them after high school In many communi 
tics follow up studies will shosv that practically every youth leaves the im 
mediate environment, mtgraung to college comraumues or to urban centers 
to obtain work may be the typical panern lo such commumues the duty 
of the school to fit youth for this transmon is obvious and its discharge 
unperame In other commumues a large proporuon of the youth go »m 
m^iaicly into mdustry, finding occupauonal outlet. Some tend to marry 
early so that a considerable proportion of the girls face immediately after 
high school the problem of establishing a home and carmg for children In 
such commumues the problem is very different from that in more sophisu 
caicd school environments where a lugh proportion of the youth intend to 
go on to college or into some other spcaalized kind of traimng, entering 
into the more rcalisuc world of adult experience only after another long 
period of training in some form of artificial environment. 

In every large school system the aficrcommencemcnt roles of vanoui 
groups in a school populauon differ To the extent that it is possible to under 
stand the role which each of these groups is to play, to that extent it is pos* 
sible for the school to deal intelligently with this group, both m their tram 
ing and in ihar oncniauon to aficrcommencemcnt activiues 
Even in an industrial sutc Ukc New York, the Regents’ Inquiry shows 
the inadequacy of school preparauon for realistic life situations m the work 
■world.” 

Pupils know bnle about business and industrial life before they leave school 
Many pupils demonstrated tbetr ignorance of the requirements of eco 
pioyers did not even know how to apply for jobs were not advised 
” Eckert and Manball, cf at p 259 
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about future training which they might need fell into the hands of 
racketeering schools 

The report states further that Emplo)crs frequently menuoned that the 
schools’ recommendations of applicants for positions were almost worth 
less’ ** 

The indictment extends even further than to a lack of reality in under 
standing the work world The school also failed to prepare pupils for leisure 
‘ Lines of cducauonal and recreational activity started in^school were usually 
discontinued imincdiatcly after the pupils left school ” 

Unfortunately, die school system, m spite of all the new respons.biliti^ 
It has shouldered, has not taken responsihihty enough, considering de role 
schools must play in a dynamic soacty The transiuon from the school to 
outside society is still too abrupt aod final The school niust not on y ton 
more of .he khavior and adjustment problems of die student «'es 

school but must also develop plansan^^rmimelm^^^^^^^^^^ 

tn maktng hts advice and counsel for those 

teaus are a step m ‘ ^ Aemselves unsatisfactorily 

who are not ready to be placed or . i r . service 

placed m life seem to offer a challenge to die school for gtea.er service 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

1 Discuss the new responsibilities that ,jttn piste 

2 Relate these new responsibilities to social changes 

“lT^ss.heprosandeonsofes.ennse^^^^ps«=pa.»n 

4 Point out the value of sclcctnc ^ country adolescent 

5 Compare the school activity problems o l,„,„cd 

6 Diseis the handicaps of farm young P“P'' ® 

'“7 Dn'erSe school as an »f«nme^„t 2 r you* reared ,u nolarcd 

8 Discuss die school as a iransirmnal cspmencc 

envuonments , school and college ha%c not yet J 

9 Is there evidence that the ^ ^ ^ 

met their responsibility to young people ^ „ck program m the secondary 

10 What do wc mean by a one and 
school? 


Ihd p 315 
Ibid p 312 
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11 Is \ocational guidance enough or must it be in the dircaion of «ork 
opportunity’ Discuss 

12 Do high school pupils think about a vocation? Cite evidence 

13 What other problems concern them’ 

14 Discuss the special problems of rural youth in the occupational field 

15 Compare problems of providing industrial vocational experience for city 
and farm youth 

16 Did youth during the depression find vocational guidance helpful? Cite 
data 

17 Distinguish between vocational training, vocational guidance, and voca 
tional education Which needs to be made most universal’ 

18 Cite evidence showing that youth without vocational education are often 
victimized by proprietary schools 

19 Does the average industrial job require much school training’ Summarize 
the evidence 

20 How are most industrial jobs learned? 

21 What did the American Youth Commission conclude regarding the school s 
proper plan m the vocauonal preparauon of youth’ 

22 Why IS It important that the school have in mind at all times the after 
school roles of young people? How may follow up studies be helpful m this 
connection’ 

23 Is there evidence that the school is not now sufficiently conscious of the 
aftergraduauon roles of adolescents and youth’ Cite evidence m the economic 
field The recreauooal 
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CHAPTER 2A 


Partly of Educational Opportunity for 
Adolescents and Youth 


Equality of educational opportunity has always been a [lart of the Ameri 
can dream, but it is a dream that has never been fuUy realized, perhaps one 
that shall never be completely reahzed Among the great disadvantage 
gmups are children and youth in die deep Sou|h where poverty of resour^ 
in raL to population makes ,t extremely didiculq even with a HI- P=r 
cost for eduLtion, for young people to have an 
mg equal to that of many northern and western states widi a lower birth 

”in the rural population, because of sutuut “ 

provide parity of educational Aground compared to large 

ous (see Fig 70) and provide “ ■”*'’“'j;„/,„„culums, large school 
urban school systems, with their big cducauon is not valued as 

plants, and more qualified teachers 

highly among adults in rural mere poorly educated than 

people, for, generally speaking, ru pMP Th^ „„medi 3 te de 

urban people and have been thro g ® of m the rural cn 

mands of the work world and the f^j, cducauon, which 

vironmcnt often seem more imposing t n niany rural young 

IS delaying responsibilities for future ^ 7 ) 

people to terminate their education cm y opportunity for the 

Finally, there has never been F®”™, the nonwhite races are 

nonwhite races This is partly due to ® natural resources are 

concentrated in the deep South an o prciudices bar the gates o 

meager compared to the birth rate, o provided for colored 

learning to many, because of the childhood and youth, particu 

groups Since an cducauonal a„cs. spells unequal economic 

Lly lu youlh a. the high sehoc! and coUegc ages, p=» ^,3 
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opportunity for a lifetime, unequal health, and an unequal stajidard of 
hvinn, the problem of educational opportunity is of more than theoretical 
interest in a democratic society. It is the key to a better life for disadvantaged 


One-foom Schools ShO Abound 

However, There Are Many Fewer Thof»ot the Beginning of Ihe Century 



Fw 70. 1 m 1950, 41 Pc*. Ccnt oe School Bottotscs Went Omproom SmucTURts 
Although an obsolete institution for most communiiies, the one-room school still 
exists. {MtJeentury Whitt Hotut Conferenee on Children and Youth.) 


Table 37. Percentage of Youth from Rural Farm, Rural Nonfarm, and 
Urban Areas Attending School, by Stngle Years of Age Groups, 1950 * 


Years 

United States 
total 

Rural farm 

Rural 

noofarm 

Urban 

10-13 

96.1 

95.2 

95.4 

96.8 

14-17 

84.4 

78.7 

82.4 

87.5 

1&-20 

28.7 

19.2 

19.8 

34.2 

21-24 

11.5 

5-7 

6.5 

14.1 


• “Children and Youth. 1950,'* Oerrtnt Papulation Reports, Series P-20, Ntf. 32. 
Dec. 4, 1950, and “General Charaaeristics of the Population of the United States: 
April 1, 1950,” Current Papulation Rrfflrrt, IVrKt PC-7, No 1, Feb 15, 1951. 

groups, and a vigorous attack by the school system on inequalities in 
field is cssenual i£ these other inequities arc to be met and corrected. Lcl 
therefore consider bnefiy the facts concerning educational opportunity iat 
these disadvantaged groups. 
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THE RATIO OF CHILDREN TO ADULTS 

This ratio of children to adults is one of the best indices of the burden 
that the adult generation carries for the education of children and youth 
Note on the map and the bar charts with it (Fig 71) the comparati\e load 
of children from zero to eighteen years of age per 100 adults eighteen to 
sixty four years of age, a ratio of the d^iendcnt group to those in the working 
ages In the Northeast and the Far West, the load is extremely light, 45 and 
48, respectively, dependents per 100 adults At the other extreme, in the 
deep South, the load is 65 per 100, and in the Great Plains area it is 55 
per 100 

In the bar chart at the left, the difference m load that the farm population 
carries is compared to that of the rural nonfarm and of the urban The farm 
population has 72 dependents per 100 working people, the urban commu 
nity, only 43 The load of the farm group is more than a third greater than 
that of the urban group Little ivonder that urban schools ^ provide a 
much better educational program with less per capita cost 
siders that in the farm community transportation o ers an a e r , 
Iht discrepancy m the cducctional burden becomes esen greater 

, / .. nk. beiween the educational load ot 

Note ulso the compenson at the "S" “ ,00 

the races The white carries a burden of 49 depenuenis pe 
nonwhtte races, 66 per 100 adults Remember that dtese “ 

for dte most part located .ntheheltof the nattouw^ 

to the child populauon ate extreme y 

is so high that education is difficult, no y 

nonwhitcs . . rkc states to support cduca 

Converted to a financial basis, the capaci y 
t.on IS illustrated in Fig 72 m tenm f „„ 

and youth The pet capita income i „„ 

the left hand and the per capita expen F S1,S00, expendture 

the right. In New York, where per capita m jl^jjsippi. where the 

per pupil ran about $250 At the opposite extre » per p«pd 

per capita income svas considerably un er 
Was around $75, 
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U(vn« ****** 

Fio 71. Ratio or Depev’divts, 0-18 Yeau, to tht Weuasc Popciatiov, 18-64 
The ichool load u heavy m the South and in {arming areas {SUdeentury White 
House Conjerenee on Children and Youth ) 


THE EXPANSION OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD 

The high school, which originally had as its primary objective preparation 
of a selected few for college attendance and iJtimate professional leadership, 
has gradually become the near-universal institution for the training of ado- 
lescents. Whereas in 1890 less than 10 per cent of the population fourteen to 
seventeen years of age was in school and in 1910 only about 15 per cent, by 
1949 almost 82.6 per cent was in school (sec Fig. 73). 

Secondary cducauon has, therefore, become the new insritution for the 
period of adolescence. The view that all adolescents should come under the 
scope of the secondary-school system is gaining in popularity. Meeting the 
needs of xhh age group becomes, therefore, a matter of secondary-school 
administration, curriculum buildmg, and organization. Obviously, to meet 
adequately the needs of this entire group has already required broadening 
of the curriculum to provide guidance, vocational experience, vocational 
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education, and, also, a greater breadth of motivation so that the secondary 
school system can hold not only those who are intellectually inclined but 
also those whose primary motivations must be sought in mechanical skill, 
dexterity, and more practical life acuvities 
At various points in the preceding chapters wc have discussed the prob 
lems of orienting the school system more completely to life as it will be faced 
by the young adolescent as he enters society It is also clear that, for many, 

Proportion of Adolescents Fourteen to Seventeen 
Yeors of Age in High Schools of the United States, 1890 1949 


1890 1900 1910 1920 19J0 1940 1949 

Fie 73 Most Teen acers under Eickteen Are in School Now 
The secondary school is rapidly becoming the social insutuuon of the adolescent 
period {Biuei on data from Bunnial Survey of Education 1934-36, Vol II, Chap 1. 
p 12, David T Blose Advance Staiiaiet of State School Syttems 1937-1938 and 1939- 
1940 VS Office of Education Wathwgtoa D C and School Enrollment of the 
Civtlian Population Oetoher. 1949 Bureau of the Centut Sertet P 20. No 30 April 
26, 1950) 

terminal education must be provided at the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades 
To discharge its obligauon fully as a social msutution handling most of the 
problems of the adolescent period, the school must not only make sure that 
the adolescent is retained in school until he obtains the minimum of essen 
tial social and economic competence but must also follow him out into life 
to see that he finds a satisfactory place for htraself and makes adequate 
adjustment In many cases further education or training will be found 
necessary 

The Midccntury White House Conference on Children and Youth chart 
shows the trend of grade and high school enrollments Note the drop m 
number of pupils caused by the low depression birth rate and then the rise 
that IS expected by 1960 because of the high birth rates of the Second World 
War and the period following (Sec Fig 74 ) 

This creates new demands on school plants and school facilities if the 
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needs o£ adolescents and jouth are to be met adequately In early 1951, the 
U S Office of Education \vrote of what it would take to brmg the nations’ 
lagging school system up to the antiapatcd needs ‘ One out of five school 
houses now in use throughout the country should be abandoned or exten 
si\cly remodeled ” To replace obsolete classrooms, accommodate the 9,338,000 

Number of Children ond Youtti tn School I900'>960 
Gy I960 MroHmmf* * II bf up B m II on more 



F,= 7, ScHOOt EMOtLMt™ A.b CU^ ^ 

Ohsme Ihc projected Ce»/ete»ee o» Chjirm 

handle the added 8 million pupils {Mfdccntury 
and 1 outh ) 

and secondary schools within 
additional new pupils expected m primary United States will 

the next ten years, and allow for ^ ' . jpgO Estimated cost 

need a m.n.lm of 520,000 »etv da«™on.s by I960 

$14,040,000,000 j.krmcrasitiB demand for college 

Delayed entry into the work wor an pf those above the high 

trained persons have led to a grooving ^ constant rise in 

school age continuing their schooling college age going to college 

both the numbers and proportions see Fig 75 ) 

(For a summary of trends m mim sponsible for the rapid increase 
The rise of the junior college « the junior college .s a 
in college attendance In most ur tcansition from the high schoo 

home institution and represents no mar 
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For many, its program is one of terminal education But education at the 
higher !c\els is also on the increase, and in spite of the high enrollments 
encouraged by the GI Bill follosving the years after the Second World War, 
professional personnel m many fields is still below national needs. This 


Trend o( Resident College Enrollments, 1890-1948 



Fic 75 The Ivceease i'. College Atte'sth'sce Hai Fai Exceeded the Ncxease i'* 

POPLOATIOS IN THE NaTIOS 

seems to indicate that we may expect college educanon to increase in pop- 
ulanty. 

That V.C sense the need for trained personnel in the nation is indicated 
by the fact that the armed forces deferred young men for higher education 
dunng the Korean war. Prior to its outbreak. Dr. Shchtcr, Harvard ccon- 
omist, thinking of peacetime needs for iramcd persons, said' that for many 
)ears to come the demand for professional and technical persons would 
exceed that for laborers. His reasons for thinking so were that, as incomes 
rose, the people of the nation would be able to afford more services of 
doctors, dentists, architects, artists, musicians, aaors, and teachers and that 
1 Sunner H Slicfatcr, 'No More Big Dcpressioiu!" Coronet. 2S 28-31, July, 1950 
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industries would need more research and technical improseracnt to meet 
competition 


ECONOMIC HANDICAPS TO mUCATlON 

That many young people, e\en m a period of great prosperity, are con 
cerned about finances and living conditions in their home as they affect 
tlicir parents, thcmseltes, and their prospect for continued educauon is 
indicated by Table 33 nhieh shows the proportion of some 5,500 high school 
seniors in the state of Washington who checked the items hsted in the spring 
of 1947 prior to their graduation from high school Note that many me 
concerned about the fact that their parents have to work too hard, about the 
fact they cannot afford college attendance, about financul svorries in the 
family, about their lack of privacy in their own home, and 
factors, all of which cannot help but affect their school progress and furare 

"Ats^rdieate that they ate ashamed bemuse they have less ™ney than 
their friends, and a few are ashamed m bring their friends to their home 

SUBSIDIZED EDUCATION FOR ADOLESCENTS AND YOUTH 

A great deal has been aceompljsW^« 
nomic handicaps The usual meth „„,,,is «!! being as this con 

responsibility for assuring the Society has now taken 

cept IS progressively defined ■J' “ ^ the grades Public 

over the problem of universal cduca ^ 

schools arc no longer considered pauper $ 

can hfe More recently the almost univcrsa m the grade school 

Purchase of schoolbooks at public expense £ gj^ation through 

and in some high schools a further economic handicap 
the adolescent period , jgmoved at the college level 

Economic handicaps have been some free and which in most 

by state institutions, which in somestatw^ junior college is reducing 
states require low tuiuon The tuiuoo .„tjere youth can live at borne 
the cost of education further m smaU aues 

during the first two college years adolescent youth period is dcnic 

Even yet, however, education during circumstances m many 

many young people ^ ' 

families require that the child cQ^r 
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58 Vcrccntage o/ 5,500 High school Seniors Who Checked Certain 
Personal Problems in the Yield of Family Finance and Living Conditions* 


Econoniic problem 

Boys 

Girls 

Parents work too hard 

18 1 

17 8 

Have to work to bay things 

IS 7 

12 7 

Afraid I can t afford college 

14 3 

12 9 

Have no regular allowance 

8 6 

13 4 

Wish I had my own room 

7 2 

12 9 

Mother has to work 

7 4 

11 5 

Family worries about money 

7 7 

10 8 

Need help getting educated 

8 9 

9 4 

Don t have moch spending money 

8 3 

8 3 

Wuh we owned oar home 

7 2 

8 S 

Don t like house we live to 

5 8 

8 8 

I have no privacy at home 

5 4 

8 3 

Can c afford items others have 

5 1 

6 8 

Wish 1 could live by myself 

3 8 

5 8 

Too many relatives around 

2 7 

4 9 

Don c like our neighborhood 

3 5 

3 9 

Being away from home too much 

3 8 

3 5 

Having less money chan friends 

4 0 

3 3 

Ashamed to bring friends horn-* 

3 2 

3 2 

Don t belong in the family 

2 1 

3 9 

Family interferes loo moch 

2 4 

2 9 

Father expecu coo much help 

2 8 

1 9 

Afraid of tny father 

1 1 

3 0 

The part of town we live lo 

1 5 

2 6 

Mother expects too much help 

1 7 

2 5 

Can t work for tnys-lf 

1 & 

\ A 

Work CO help support ^rnilv 

2 1 

0 9 

Not being wanted at home 

0 9 

1 6 

Ashamed of my father * |ob 

0 g 

0 6 

Afraid of my mother 

0 3 

0 7 

Can t keep money 1 earn 

0 5 

0 6 


College Bookstore 

5tatc Oallege of Washington PoHman Wash Jinoary, 1949 
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for the family On the personal level one of the major problems of equalizing 
educational advantage for adolescents and )outh is that of providing special 
income to the working family so that they can afford to let their young 
people of high school and college age remain m school and, on the other 
hand, to make possible work opportunity or to subsidize education to the 
extent that capable youth m these age groups will be able to spend their time 
in school instead of being forced to make a living during the later days of 
adolescence and the early years of youth Certainly it is a fact that economic 
limitations of their parental home unfavorably affect many youths oppor 
tunnies to obtain education at both the high school and college levd 
The National Youth Admmistrauon, which was established in 1935 and 
which existed until the early part of the Second World War assisted ^rc 
Uian 1,800,000 youths in securing a high school or college cducauon 
program prov.Ld rrorrhy jourl. rn high ^choolr graduate 

a Laos of earning therr way « rchool a. Federal 
neeeasarv work rn school or community while aliend.ng .chool Thu war 

SarepmrldtTelionofrubsid^^^ 

handicaps for adolescents and youlhs who were m ^ 

The Lsr extensive subsidy of ^ueali. u"ndt''r;;f G. 

took into account bill for the first time eieated 

Bill following the Second WorU V 
an opportunity for those in the I ^ 

given college a ihought, to atten g veterans, 

provided for them while in ’ zoomed college attendance 

provided also for their - Ju^gtors were critical of the 

to unprecedented levels, and allhoug older men would 

program at the beginning m that t ey e group m general 

be Too rusty to profit by college 

would lead to a lowering of college Stan ’ apply mg themselves 

fears by performing in above average altitude toward the 

seriously to their work, by mamtaim^ ^rtiiallv shouldering the load of an 
purpose and goals of education, and 1^ 

education while being husbands an at capability of many of the lower 
This program removed all l<.«h 

classes to profit from education at ig . ^ ,q peacetime for all you 

Whether or not this pattern should ^ adop^^^^ ^^, 3 , d 

of a certain level of ability is ‘ gjd m a democracy, as we avc 

conndcr If education is the la ‘^”^1 j of economic and socia compc 
always supposed, if it does increase 
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tencc of our citizenry, if it does make them more intelligent voters and 
more useful citizens, then our soacly, if jt can afford the investment, might 
well consider subsidy of college marriage and subsidy of college education 
as a device not only for equalizing opportunity but for strengthening its own 
future by a more able ciuzcnry 


Bj I960 tee trill reei tttr d ^ueritr millian mtft ttaeim ikdii tae iate tma 



Flo. 76 Th. Num.m Of N.w Tuaim Nfioio AOT.UAi.tT, 1951-1960 
In Iho ICO jen 1951-1960, more then a qoancr of a million new teachers are needed 
to handle Amenea’s schools Thu ,s illustrame of the increasins demand for profes- 
sionally trained persons The demand for nurses and doctors u also great Is thu 
evidence in favor of subsidiacd college lraimng> (MidrenlnT Whu f/onre Con/erenrr 
on Children and Youth ) 

In ssanime sve have been made particularly aware of the value of training 
in helping youth to cope with areumstances of battlefield, factory, and 
political administration We now recognize that modern survival may de- 
pend upon science as much as upon force of arms, on brainpower as well as 
manpower, and it is in this field where we can excel in the future Many 
peoples of the world can be more prolific, can provide more youths for 
cannon fodder. Few nations have the demoerauc tradmon which believes 
in the tnttiauve of the welUrained, which believes m the ability of the 
tndividual to mal.e deasions in an emergency and to choose his own way. 
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This IS a priceless heritage which we may well see a way to eacourage 
more fully by greater equality of opportunity in the future It is interesting 
to observe that 77 per cent of high school students in the nation, as covered 
by the Purdue Opinion Poll for Young People.- felt that tax money should 
be spent to help able students go to college if they could not othenvise 

“siled education should appear to be a desuable device in otu 

democratic society, certain safegu^ds sole 

Under the GI Bdl numerous fly by night schoos were « . 

of them trade schools, some of them ^ 

profit of those who founded or being 

schools, paying for training in tr „„ ,cal 

trained in insututions which , ^^^ 1 , jojed their doors as soon 

backing m obtaining jobs Many d.ploma, or certificate 

as the load of GI students passed, and the degre P 

of graduation became pracucally wo css 
QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 

QUESTIONS FOR RE ^ opfonunity for a 

1 Are we near the idea o p „ your answer 
high school educauon? Give tacts populations 

\ Compare states "■“““"'aod uihan popolauons with regard 

3 Compare the rural farm, -o „t,tcs, and Negroes 

to education Native svhitm, ,o.teeu years of age wen: in sAool in 

d What propotoon of 1°'“’®^ ung people? Rond nonfarm? Ut^n? 
the United States in 1950? Of „Tcollege age say. ap. eighteen 

5 Make as, mdar comparison t»y 


> MaKC a 

'"’'“T c „e that the moo of chddren to adults u detennm 

6 Present evidence sb”"' ? ^^ons states and regions. 

.sue of educational “,os to support edueauon afleet the schooling of 

7 How does ability o 

adolescents and youtb?^ „ Schools and 

,„L” NO these h.ndsofedu.nonalp™mw^ 

nLedeS. 81 rt 

DC, 1950 
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8 What factors determine the ability of states to provide adequate educational 
opportunity? 

9 What do we mean by parity of educational opportunity and how might 
It be realized? 

10 Trace the trend of school and college enrollments 

11 What factors cxplam the trends obscr%cd? 

12 Compare the growth of college enrollments with that of the total popula 
tion m the United States 

13 What handicaps to schooling do teen agers face? 


14 Present the case for subsidized cdi 

15 What about the nation s need for 
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CHAPTER 25 


The School as a Vertical Ladder for 
Adolescents and Youth 


America has been a land of immigrant people who arrived to find the 
tradition of universal free public education both accepted and practiced 
One of the major planks in the Americanization program was to see that 
every child attended school and learned the American language The faith 
of the American people in the public school as a device for Iifung all to 
the higher level, not only of citizenship but also of economic and social 
competence, was soon grasped by the newcomers as they sensed the pulse 
of American life through the public school 
Faith in the potency of education to elevate the masses has not only been 
kept ahve through the years but has actually led to increasing educational 
attainments on the part of each generation of students, as they pass through 



Fia 77 Each New Geveratiov Cum« Higher on the Edgcatioval Udder 
TTiose bom m 1920 have four years more schooling than those born m 1890 'Will a 
college education *«n be as universal as a h.gh-school education u today? (M,dccnU.n 
White House Conference on Children and Youth ) 
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Adolescent Years ^ howe'er, sull Im in m®** 

Enforcement of school attendance up *o ^ Children and Youth ) 
communities {hUdccutury White House Conference 


I n where all states require school 
Wc have reached the point m require school 

attendance up to sixteen years of age an few 

attendance to seventeen or even ag * _ .gars of age (see Fig. 7S). 

states required school attendance occupauon for practical y 

School attendance has i„ early )M*- 

all adolescents and for a e .|,ose sixteen to sesenteen jears o 

from Fig. 79 below that well ^ ^ fourth of those etsh.ecn to 

age were it, tchool in 1950 and mote than 


nineteen years of age. 
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Ask any group of college students why they are m school and most of 
them ^vill answer that they expect to improve their vocauonal prospects and 
have a better life than their parents or that they wish, because of supenor 
education, to achieve other social or occupational ambitions School, there- 
fore, IS widely recognized as a social elevator, not only by parents, but by 
pupils themselves and, of course, by our democratic state, which has for so 



(16-171 (Id-id) 

Fio 79 Dimretmos or Tees-aceis tr Activities, J950 
More were in school than were engaged in any other activity up to the aghteen-to* 
mnetecn->ear age level, at which level almost ihrec-fourths were out of school 
cCTJiury White House Conference on ChJdren and Youth ) 

long attested to its faith in education, not only m theory, but with actual 
support of the public school system to the extent that it u made mcrcasingly 
free from individual expense for pupils attending 

DEMOCRATIC TRADITION AND SCHOOL STATUS ADJUSTMENTS 

All societies are stratified into fairly well-defined social layers These layers 
vary m rank, sutus, and prestige In a democratic soacty there is a constant 
movement among byers, and even though some differences m degree of 
sutus arc recognized among the different classes, these differences arc not 
uken scnously As long as one can chmb from his class to a higher ebss 
and one ,n the higher ebss can readily fall to a class below, strauficauon ha^ 
comparativclj htUe soaal significance It is only when these class lines be- 
come rigid so that thej cannot be crossed that we have the beginnings of a 



Should or Should nof Hgh 
Schools Perm I IheOrgonzofcn 
of Sorof lies ond Frofern lies? 
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caste society America has never been oinipletely class free, it is perhaps 
more thoroughly democratic in this sense now than in any other time of 
history. In the early dajs property holding was a prerequisite to voung 
The public school svas considered a paupers' school The most desirable 
church pews sterc sold to the highest bidder, and the people who occupied 
them were held in unique esteem 

Two major forces have probably been responsible m large part for lessen 
mg stratification in American life and for the 
increase of democratic relationships m day to- 
day associations The one has been the labor 
movement, which has tended to dignify labor, 
to give the laborer a more influential place m 
managing affairs, and to give him a more adc 
quate income, the other, and probably most 
important force of all, has been the modern 
high school, which tends to fuse all social 
classes in the community at an impressionable 
period m life 

It IS difficult for caste feeling to survive in a 
community where youths of the poorest fami 
lies meet day to day m the classroom an 
where children of the underprivileged mav 
often equal or excel children of the pnvJcg 
Young people tend to rate other young pcop c 
on the basis of their abiliues to perform lo the 
high school situation, scholasuc or cxtracur 

ncular activities, rather than on the b^is ° parents 

their home environments or the status P social classes 

The high school situation, also, is a great a , ignore such class 

through ,uarr.uge Hrgh school ^4 p.up,c mskc 

bnes as may exist in the community families in the com 

tbcir marriage choices on the basis of c niarry because the parents lacl. 
mumty The idea that a person is not fit to ,n American 

wealth IS probably less prominent than * / other on 

history The high school gives )OU * » ancestral success or failure 
the basis of personal merits without young people need is 

The high school often proves beyond the family make a 

> chanL Many who have been 



Fic 80 Half Sat Hich 
Schools Showlo Psrmit So 
xonmw AND FkATERNlTltS 
This « a vital problem in a 
democratic soaety Answers 
arc as gJ>en by a nationwide 
sample o£ high school youth 
{FurJue Opinion Poll for 
Young People No 19) 
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great deal of the opportunity that school offers and achieve outstanding sue 
cess It IS not at all unusual for adoles^nts from Emilies that have extremely 
low social status to be given an extremely important, influential place in the 
peer group simply because of their great superiority, talents, abilities, or 
character The very lack of these traits m the parental family may tend to 
enhance the prestige of the youth whom c%eryonc recognizes as having 
nsen above obstacles that would have defeated fearful souls 
The democratic school system docs m this manner act as a very important 
social elevator m helping to lift many youth to soaal positions in their own 
communities far superior to those which they could have had if they had 
remained primanly identified with their parental families The new soaal 
self developed in the school leads them to claim achievement and success 
for themselves as they go beyond the school situation to attack hfe confi 
dently 

This IS not to deny the fact that young people in high school and college 
often develop cliquish m-groups that feel superior to all others and practice 
snobbishness and exclusiveness in informal school relauonships These dc 
velopments are, however, beyond the scope of the educational insucuuon 
Itself and rarely arc given encouragement by it Often these cliques arc the 
self anointed glamour girls who in some cases are encouraged in this role 
by parents, if not, m fact, by ezampk, and arc therefore hard to discourage 
by teachers 

The author has gained the impression from student autobiographies that 
these snobbish cliques arc found most often among adolescent girls in small 
towns where parents m the business or professional classes may constitute 
a prestige group in the community Fortunately, these adolescent chques 
arc usually broken up as maiuriiy ukes the members in diflcrcnt direcoons 
No social insmuuon is entirely free from the group-wide prejudi CCS that 
pervade any social order The school must njc as far as possible above these 
prejudices, cspccijlly is they idea tinfivorably the reliuonship of soall 
groups to cich other ind of perions to persons Rice prejudice, for eJimpfc 
IS dcep-seilcd In sections of the country these prejudices ire deeply to 
grimed in the mores to the point where it is virtually impossihle for the 
school to rite above them It is also difficult for Khool systems that cater 
primarily to one social stratum or the other to be fully imparual at all umes 
in such maticri as the labor mosement. Nonetheless, the idea! of an im 
partial treatment of th-se luhjeeu, presenting both points of view without 
passion or prqudicc, must be s nren for 
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SOCIAL CLASS IS SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
Warner and hrs associates, in their study Democracy in lone, allied found 
that social class made a great deal of difference in school attendance at the 
high school age Stud, mg the 735 adolescents in the towncountry eom- 
munitv, they found that school attendance 'vas dehnitdy 
fasorable social position, a. will be seen from Table 39 Of the lower lower 
class, 88 7 per cent of adolescents of high school age were not m school 

T..OH 39. delation belli een Social Class and School Allcndancc among 735 


Adolcsccntt* 



Social class 

In school 

Out of school 

Kumbef 

Percent 

KuiDbcr 

Per cent 

Upper and upper middle 

Lower middle 

Upper lower 

Lower lower 

Total 

35 

146 

1S3 

26 

100 0 

92 4 
587 

11 3 

12 

129 

2M 

7 6 

41 3 

88 7 

390 

53 1 

1 345 

i 

46 S 


dcBoitely associated with social class 

They also found that grades “ jjp, groups over half received 

■or example, of the upper and "Pr yo At the opposite cx 

;rades of 85 or above, none ® „«;eived grades of 85 or above 

reme,jn the lower lower class on y 

nd 25 per cent received grades below ^ that social 

The Lthors are inclined to mt p « nr.ght well qu 

irestige of children affects their gming ^7 „uch mauenc^ 

ion this assumption, although ,r „ probable, boweve , 

social class cl students m „res are by and large made up 

hat even jn small communiucs 
if those of more abihtj. ather*. 

* W Lloyd Warner, rf ^ 
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For example, some years ago Tcrman in his Genetic Studies of Genius 
showed that the upper social and economic classes produced geniuses far 
beyond their normal proportions m the populations, whereas the laboring 
classes produced far fewer children of genius capacity than their normal 
ratio in the population To be specific, his findmgs were as follows 
Grouped into occupational classes were 560 fathers of child geniuses In 
the area studied, 25 per cent of the population were in the professional 
group, yet 29 1 per cent of the gifted children's fathers were in this group 
At the other extreme was the mdustrial group, which composed 57 7 per cent 
of the total population but contributed only 202 per cent of the gifted 
children Ranking the four groups into which the fathers were classified, 
Tcrman found that the professional group produced 1,003 per cent of its 
normal quota of gifted children, the public service group (public officials, 
postmen, military men), 137 per cent, the commercial group, 128 per cent, 
but the industrial group, only 35 per cent It seems likely that the oppor 
tunity factor has to some extent affected these genius scores, yet the results 
cannot be set aside on the basis of differences m opportunity alone 
Warner also finds that social class is definitely related to participauon m 
school activiues The upper groups all participated, whereas almost three 
fourths of the lower classes were nonpaiticipants m school activmes On the 
average each of the upper classes also panicipated in more acuviues than did 
the lower classes 

Differences m school attendance and school performance between youth 
of various soaal classes similar to those reported by Warner were found 
by Hollingshead in Elmtowns Youth ^ Also m this study, intclhgence test 
scores by social class artually indicated that the upper social classes do much 
better on mtclligcnce tests than do the lower classes, indicatmg that there 
actually is a selection by soaal class m part on the basis of ability HoUmgs 
head does not believe that the difTcrcnccs m I Q , however, were great enough 
to justify the high propoition of failures rfiat existed among the lower social 
dasscs although it is obvious m this, as in the Warner studies, that the 
authors arc doing their utmost to make a strong case for class discrimma 
tion m the interpretation of their data 

Even discounting this bias, findmgs of these studies > indicate rather clearly 

*AuguuB Hollingshead Elmioum g Youlh Pan 111 John Wiley & Sons Inc, New 
York 1W9 ' 

*Scc also Allijon Davii Burleigh B Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner Deep South 

chapters on The White Upperdau FarnHy. "Hie White Middle<las,Vamilf, 

W hue Lower<lasi Family, Umveruty of Clucago Pren, Chicago, 1941 
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that (1) there is a difference either m teachers* and school administrators’ 
altitudes toward the lower classes, which make it impossible for them to 
get an even break m the school s}stem, or (2) that the school program is 
better adapted to the needs o£ the upper and upper middle classes than to 
the needs of the lower classes, or (3) that the lower classes in small lo^^^s 
and country areas are definitely an inferior group from the standpoint of 
abihty, energy, and breadth of interests, or (4) that some other factors or a 
combination of the above factors, and perhaps others not measured speafi 
caUy by these studies, hinder the lower cbsscs from achieving a sausfaciory 
place in the all around school program at the secondary level 
To the extent that discnminauon due to social class is a factor, the schoo 
system must reappraise its program, reratc its personnel, an test itsc 
criucally by the standards of a democratic society 


SOCtAl. CLASS AND EDUCATIONAL MOTIVATION 

Oa= o£ the most penettstmg pycbologtal 
class on the motivation of adolescence and yom m ig 
mnnny te.uons ts *at 
verstty of Ch.cago Being > Negro 
he knows from expenence as weU as from y 

naems and Other data the mouvations o poo r m social class f2) 

has <hst.net cultural systems Among these are ftose o (D local class, W 
of ethnie or foreign bom groups, and (3) c “ « determines 

The particular social class mt^vhi middle-class 

his motivations and his goals The sup ^ ^j^ularly m the American 
values m the American cultural system, an 

school system, leads the foreign-born quic / castes are 

the values and atutudes of the American mi determines one s 

fixed There is no climbing bctvv^o t, i,!!^ status movement, 
place, if he is marked by color, an P'y lauonships as udl ns informal 

Social class, he behc>es determines sc j^iationships of the school and 

paiticipation in social cliques m the m or where ii « 

immunity The middlc-clnss group „,:cs and moral nandaid, of 

tnouvaicd by anxieties to conform ^ Forty third 1 earhook of 

‘ •Soa.l.aanon and AdolcK-vn. J^Pa„ I V«nrc f 

lie Nauonal Society (or the Study of Edoca 
Queago Press, Chicago, 
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the middle class These anxicucs delcnnine the individual’s approach to 
problems and his control of particular orgamc drives Anxiety to conform 
becomes a raotivatmg force which leads youth of the middle classes to stnve 
for the group rewards of status, and they feel uneasy lest the reward for 
which they strive will not be attamed Among the lower classes, the culture 
of both whites and Negroes, he feels, organizes adolescent behavior with 
regard to drives and goals far differently, because the goals that will be 
rew’ardmg to the middle<lass adolescent prove not to be rewarding at all 
to the lower-class adolescent. He says * 

With regard to a great many goals, what is rewarding to a middle-class 
adolescent is not at all so to a lower-class adolescent What they fear, what 
they abhor, what they desire, what they crave, what they will work for, or 
fight for, what they consider valuable or sacred differ in almost every basic 
area of human relationships 


In comparing the two classes, Davis says further * 

The middle-class adolescent is punished for physical aggression and for 
physical sexual relations, the lower-class adolescent is frequendy rewarded, 
both socially and organically, for these same behaviors. The degree of anxiety, 
guat, or frustrauon atuched to these behavion, therefore, is enurely different 
in the two cases One might go so far as to say that in the case of middle-class 
adolescents such anxiety and guSt, with regard to physical aggression and 
sexual intercourse, are proof of ihar normal sociahzauon m their culture 


^e middle class emphasizes rcspccubility, morality, property, monc), and 
other such symbols of attainment which prove that one belongs to the 
middleclass group This group emphasizes scU improvement through cdu 
canon and book clubs, an, music, community improvement, church and 
a^ac organizations. These values arc held m low esteem by the lower-claW 
culture, and Aeir tendency ,s to avoid socializauon in these direcuons. They 
therefore lack the motivation to attain the higher levels of schooling as 
mubols of middle-class propnety 
As Davis expresses it ’ 


rr.,^ of th- „ U .0 end „£ u.e ann.a,4.den clnnb To U .0 app« 


•Ibd p. 209 
•IbJ p 211 
nbJ p 2H 
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m.ddk<U« eh, Id, who koro. wdl end chmb. bo. .he rr«,ge 
Urgceertain, aod relan.ely near Our Mier, eanoot hope .hertfoo: a 
Ae great masse, of lower-elass people .0 an, really eHrer.se maoo-r u-.J . 
has red rmvards to offer Acm (or learnutg the oretssary ant, tty 

Members o£ Ae m.ddk elas, find diar f 
economic ladder rewarding Members of t e m .his bind 

handicaps ,n the suay of Aeir social elimbing, 
of values and arc likely to seek an ou sa 

oudets that btmg immediate pkasur P „( kw 

believes, is to make middkelass vanes appea values will be 

class status and to create a social situation m which these 

rewarding for the lower classes 
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activity like canning, sewing, or some other household activity Tlirough 
supervised work activities, farm )oung people arc taught to excel in various 
lines of scientific endeavor in agriculture and homcmiking 
Both 4 H clubs and Future Farmers organizations provide normal com 
petition at fairs and at special livestock and other shows Tins competition 
extends to the state, to the region, and eventually climaxes each year in 
certain teen agers’ being chosen to go to the capital of the nation for their 
final honors 


These programs provide for increased parcnt-child cooperation in the rural 
community by helping both parent and child sec how they can share work 
and experience and can profit to a mutual advantage This work has done 
much to give agnculture status m the eyes of peers m the school system 
Not only does it make farm youth proud of their work but it makes town 
and city youth envious of certain of the opportunities that farm youth have 
In some respects these educational programs, like many other phases of 
education, may not have been as dcmocrauc as they could have been made 
One of the frequent criticisms made of the Agricultural Dctcnsion Service 
during the depression decade of the 1930 s was that it tended to cater to 
the upper classes m the farm community Partly as a consequence of the 
feeling that there was ncglea by the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
Wer third m agriculture, the Farm Security Administration, later called the 
Fanners’ Home Admmutrauon, was created as a relief agency for farm 
^ same time it carried on an agricultural education program 
through home economutr end farm manogcraent orpera This program 
ts« very effective in helping adults rn the Wr economic brackets of agri 
culture, but developed no extensive youth program 
Whedrer or not this ermesm of the Agncultural Extension Service is 

rf ’ Service was rmnated 

« the tune the boU weevil was destroying Ure cotton crop m the South 
^pp. the rmtrator of the program, went into the South and asked leading 
farmers wheUrer or not rhry would U svdhng rn set as.de cerrarn acreage 
where rhe government could demonstcate m nerghbors how to control the 

far^^ tnore cooperanon and more abrhry m demonsmate good 

<^S ainong the more prosperous farmers than among the poorer^less 
nrrelhgent farmers So rt probably has been dmough the yL 

rt t^r^Zw "^h “P”" *= ‘■-ontttauon medrod, 

rt rs probable rhar .he more successful farmers and them chrldren wrll par 
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ticipaic more than less successful farmers and their children It is such atu 
ludcs as these that make for success m farming On the other hand, every 
effort should be made on the part of the Extension Service and other agn 
cultural programs to reach all social classes 
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The visual aids listed below and on the following pages can be used to 
supplement the material in this booh It is recommended, however, that 
each film be reviewed before usmg m order to determine its suitability for 

“^BTi^^fetures and filmstrips are included in thislu^^^^ 

terials, as indicated by the seUaixplanatory abbreviations MP and FS 
Immediately following this identificauon is the name 
the distrtbutor is different from the pr^ucer, f 
follows Abbreviations are j ol be borrowed or rented 

bibliography In most mstances, „berwisc indicated, the 

from local or sate IS-mm gtaur.ps are 35 mm, silent 

mouon pictures are 16-mm sound 111 examine the 

This bibliography is suggestive “ ^ ^ EJuaMXKt Film Gmii. 

latest annual ediuon and quarterly s pp ^ q,. New 

a catalog of some 10,000 films pu is f j„,| 3 ble in most college and 
Vorh The Girt*, a standard reference book, 
public libraries 

Fan One Biology, Social Slmniirc. Pmmahly 

Ecmaaal Hcalli (MP, r'Monc” MS P"P'' 

that emotional upsets are not un , counsd and . fijmttrip 

such upsets if prolonged, require pr cn^ononaJ upseu (Corre 

treatment is common sense thtf^PT ,n Pamtn 

same title, 25 frames, also - <,/ CnwfS ^ mnop’r*. 

Expenmental Sttsdtes m Saadi * pn detnocra P ^ croup* 

the behavior of groups of boys iho*'* difrcrcnco m ^ group act-oo* 

autocracy, and as a laisscz-fairc gro tjurts and graph* con » 
are interchanged, and gives sutistics 

and reactions 2* l .ifnmsnrrJ fti’h 

FeCa, a, Hcsl.l.ly ('«■■ 1" 

'vardly successful but inwardly m P 
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backs into her early life at home and at school, an understanding of the reasons for her 
hostility towards herself and others 

Feeling of Rejection (MP, CNFB/McGraw, 23 min) A case history of a neurotic 
young woman suffering from headaches and physical fatigue, and an cxplanauon, 
through scenes of her early life, of the psychosomatic reasons for her physical ills 
Feelings of Depression (MP, CNFB/McGraw, 30 mm) Case history of man in his 
early thirties who suffers periods of great despondency, and an explanation, through 
scenes of his early life, of the psychological reasons for hts condition 
High Walls (MP, Anti DefAIcGraw, 32 mm) Portrays a conflict between two 
groups of teen age boys and traces the reasons for the conflict to parental attitudes 
Human Growth (MP, Brown, 19 mm color) Portrays a soenth grade class viewing 
and discussing a film which traces, through animated drawings, the dcselopmcnt of a 
human organism from pregnancy to birth, then from infancy through childhood and 
adolescence to adulthood Illustrates the differences between males and females in die 
stages of growth 

Hitman Reproduetion (MP, McGraw, 20 min) Portrays by means of animated draw 
mgs the process of human reproduction, including the mensirual cycle, male and female 
reproductive organs, fertihzauon of the ovum, development of the embryo and the 
process of birth (Correlated filmstrip, same title, 30 frames, also available ) 
Otrer-dependeney (MP, CNFB/McGrasv, 32 mm) Case study of a young man who 
has been crippled mentally and emotionally by over-dependency upon his mother, 
sister, and wife 

Shy Guy (MP, Coronet, 13 mm) Shows how a shy adolescent improves his soaal 
relationships by following principles of friendly assoaauon demonstrated by his fellow 
students 

The Story of Menstruation (MP, ICP, 10 mm, color) Shows by animated drawings 
and diagrams the reasons for and the process of menstruation Primarily for adolescent 
girls ^ 


Part Two Attaining Moral Matursty 

Angry Boy (hff, MHFB/IFB, 33 mm) Traces the basic causes of the emotional dis- 
turbances of a boy who IS caught stealing m school, and portrays the usefulness of 
psychiauic treatment m modifying the behavior of the boy 
Boy m C»r, (W, OTPA, 12 m,„) Pom.j, , g,„„p 

'"<>'>“"15 and drapons of the 

court m handling the case of one of the boys 
^ Ct,™™; A (MP, MGM/TFC, 20 dtamanacd « 

Rentes the actiotu of a gattg of jtiven.le delioq^Mt, the teaaont for their delinqtieiit 

Deed E„J (MP, TFC, 13 min) Eacetpt from the featttre Elm, same nUe, portraying 

hts wateh, one of the gang so„enders to police and is sent to reform school 
The Demi I, a it/yy (MP, TFC, 16 ram) Excerpt from the feature film, same nde, 
potnaytng a ,uven, e court tj^Mttoo m »h,eh three boys, arrested foe steal.ng toys, 
explam the reasons for then theft, and Ute .trfge handles Ute situauon „ a eonstLme 
manner 

the formation of a Youth Council m a nrnhrestern town, the need for such a eounni. 
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and the acaviDcs o£ the council, including the conversion of an old svarchousc into a 
community youth center 


Part Three The TransUton to Mantel Aidthaod 

ations the rcacuons of a girl „^u 3 te herself and her demands 

and they of her. and suggests that the prf „ailab!e-Marnagc senes ) 

on others (Correlated Blmstnp, same uU , ,r presents the divorce problem 

Ca,.rt4 ,0 Caunkeute (OT, and 

in the United States (1943), explains a jesponsibihues of mamage. 

d..or« prohlnm to an undotstanding of couttshsp and the rtspon. 

(This IS Amcnca senes ) \ /',»„,ra«« ihe relationships and condiuons 

Fam,l,cs F,rst (MP. NY Com. 17 imn) artimdes m one 

prevailing in two different families, s w ^j.nonjhips in the oihcr 
family and the affection and ^rpm, 15 mm) P«trays thmuRh 

A Family Affair (FS. Pd^. '^^iiiL fIJ^« fa« 
humorous situations some of the proo 

fall m love v Discusses "geing * normal st^ m 

Going Steady (MP. Coronet. 10 „d niscs, for subsequent disnivsion, 

the progress toward engagement aod maniagc. 

quesuons concerning this \ Discussion of the prollems of man ge 

Hapfjy Eaer Alter (FS, F.lm L of 

and of the need for adolescents ‘o ^ Presenu a pattern for j- of 

Honto Groond (FS. MoGtaw, 36 fr) „t oto. tn the to'f. 

considered in determining whether i- 

*"«riage. „ , ^ Comparison of two homes, one nm 

If Your Home Fun? (FS, ' fn^ndlf. harmomoUJ j Kquencei 

an authoritarian basis, the othtf. ^ portrays . j^actions to iS«r 

It TaKes All Kinds (MP. ’ ituauons. rtla«= ^cir 

a series of young couples reacting empbaut” ^ frimes, a!» 

possibilities for marriage succ« or filnwinp. same title 

partners should be carefully c « the problems of broken 

available — Marnagc series) ..^T/»{fCra»r 15 mw) Su jeUtions. 

Mamage and Du orce (MP. of ib< 

komet and dlvottc, ."'’[“(^^^nct. f5 "»»[> i-rpeearec of reairier 

Marriage Is a Partnership ( ’ ^m! emphas 

problems faced by newly marri ^ Charfm"! 

mg marriage as a P*™'«rship ^ ^ n the other fibm rortrays 

\famage Today (MP. ^ ^ pf the ?ho«r ihe indtssJoals have 

Couple, answers arc gwen mamagc* .u 39 frames, aim avad* 

tno'^;pte »ho ha« S bS.»V. “*• ” 

a success of thar marriages, f 
Ktarrugc scries ) 



This Charmws Couple (MP, McGraw, 19 mm) Pmtrayi through dramatized jitii- 
auoM a young roamed eouple and the rcaront for their failure to achieve rnariul hafv 
piness (Correlated filmslrip, same title, 39 frames, also available— Marriage series ) 
Who t Boss (MP, McGraw, 16 mm) Portray* a young married couple, both of whom 
are individualists, their diflercnccs, and their decision to adjust their differences through 
cooperation (Correlated filmstrip, *amc title, 36 frames, also available— -hfarnage senes ) 


Part Pour The Struggle for Economte Adulthood 

Aptitudes and Occupations (MP, Coronet, 16 mm) Discusses iix human abilities— 
mechanical, clerical, loaal, musical, arusiic, and scholastic — and indicates how a student 
may, wiili the aid of a school counselor, determine which of these abilities he has 
Careers for Girls (MP, MOT/McGraw, 18 mm) Portrays the wide variety of jobs 
open to women, points out the relationships between a girls everyday interests and 
different types of jobs, and cmphasiees the importance of early career planning 
Counseling Its Tools and Techniques (MP, VGF, 22 min) Portrays a well trained 
counselor at work hu tools and techniques, and the use of interviewing tests, ques- 
bonnaires, films, etc. 

Finding Your Life Worh_ (MP, VGP, 22 rmn) Emphasizes the importance of know 
mg oneselC and of evaluating intaests, abiUues, accomplishments, etc., m terms of 
different occupations and professions 

Part Five Adolescents and Youth tn School 

Broader Concept of Method Part i Developing Pupil Interest (NfP, McGraw, 13 
mm) Contrasts a conventional, teacher-dominated lesson and an iifformal class with 
teachers and students planning and working together (Correlated filmstrip, same Ulle, 
33 frames, also available.) 

Broader Concept of Method Pari 2 Teachers and Pupils Planning and Wording To- 
gether (MP, McGraw, 19 min) Students learning to work togcilier in class projects 
with the help and guidance of the teacher (Correlated filmstrip, same utle, 37 frames, 
also available.) 

Indiiidual Differenees (MP, McGraw, 23 min) Portrays a case study of a shy, slow 
child and the problems of his relationships with bis more socially adept classmates and 
brother Emphasizes the importance of individual differences and the responsibility of 
education for mceung individual needs (Educational Psychology scries ) 

Learning to Understand Children Part I A Diagnostic Approach (MP, hfcGraW, 
20 min) Case study of a 15-jcar.old gul, badly maladjusted in school, and of the teach- 
er s atKmpts to learn the causes of the girls maladjustment. (Correlated filmstnp, 
same title, 37 frames, also available ) 

Uanung K Utidmimd Chtldm Pm 2 A Remedud Program (MP, McGraw, 22 
mm) Coimnnation ot Pan 1 ihovnog ihz ttadm s piogram, curricular and mitruP- 
uonal, tn help the girl become adjuiied to herself and to the school environment. (Cor 
related filmstrip same tide, 34 frames, also available.) 

Problem of Pupil Adjustment The Dropout (MP, McGraw, 20 mm) Charactcruccs 
of a higlwchool program which cause students to leave school as soon as possible (Cof 
related filmstnp, same ode, also available.) 

Prohirm oj Pupil Adiustmiul Tie Soj.o (MP, McGraw, 19 mm) How dropouts" 
can be reduced when indisidual needs arc met si. a school program that stresses learning 
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A , Ininc (CotitUttd fitasmp, same nUe, also aral 
.n terras of aaiuslment to eteryday IntoE I , ^ , 

able.) „ A htshsehool seniors film of his soaat 
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